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PREFACE 


Given the great quantity of scholarly literature on most aspects of 
early Christian morality, it is surprising how little has been written 
about the early Christian opposition to foul language. This study aims 
to contextualize early Christian rhetoric about foul language by asking 
such questions as: Where was foul language encountered? Were there 
conventional arguments for avoiding (or for using) obscene words? How 
would the avoidance of such speech have been interpreted by others? 
I hope to show that looking at the ancient uses of and discourse about 
foul language can shed light on how various Christians conceived their 
identity and mission in their own time and culture. 

My own interest in these questions began in seminary when a friend 
asked why I insisted on so regularly “dropping the F-bomb.” Unlike 
most of my fellow seminarians, my introduction to the faith had taken 
place in a church that, although very conservative in its theology, saw 
nothing wrong in such “adiaphora” as smoking, drinking, and swear- 
ing. In some ways, such activities were not merely tolerated, but were 
almost a source of pride—an aspect of our group’s sense of itself as 
more discriminating than other evangelical churches when choosing 
which aspects of the Christian life to emphasize. But as my friend at 
seminary pointed out, unlike smoking and drinking, the Bible did seem 
to prohibit foul language. I actually asked a pastor in my church what 
he made of Eph 5:4 and Col 3:8, and he said something about “Paul’s 
cultural situation” being different from ours.' 

The ancient cultural situation is in fact the starting point for this study, 
and the first chapter describes various ways obscene language was used 
and perceived in the ancient world (Chapter 1). After describing some 
of the challenges of defining foul language, I begin with two of the 
earliest objections to obscene language, those of Plato and Aristotle. In 
describing how they would legislate against foul language in an ideal 
state, Plato and Aristotle indicate the various realms in which such 
language was actually encountered: religious rites, jocular conversations, 


' Actually, first he said (with a wry smile), “Come on, man, don’t be a fucking 
fundamentalist.” 
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verbal abuse, dramatic performances, iambic poetry. Taking a cue from 
their treatment, I survey how obscene speech functioned in each of 
these spheres. Seventh-century iambic poetry and fifth-century Athenian 
drama are admittedly far removed from early Christianity. But authors 
contemporary with the first Christians often express their views about 
foul language in terms of these literary and dramatic genres (many 
of which were still alive), so to understand first- and second-century 
Christian speech ethics, it is helpful to have some broader taxonomy 
of obscenity in the classical world. Assembling evidence for when foul 
language was and was not used makes it possible to articulate some of 
the (constantly contested and shifting) rules of linguistic decorum. 

In Chapter 2 I consider how a particular stance toward foul language 
might align with—and contribute to—a sense of cultural identity. In 
particular, I look at the Cynics and the Stoics, many of whom chal- 
lenged the norms against foul language. For the Cynics, brash language 
was part of their assault on polite—and in their view unnatural—human 
conventions. It was of a piece with other acts of shamelessness, meant to 
alert the world to the fact that “nature” had been buried by conventional 
opinion. The Stoics shared the Cynics’ desire to get beyond culture and 
back to nature. But for the Stoics, with their earnest investigations into 
the nature of language, the “life according to nature” took a linguistic 
turn. Stoics eschewed euphemisms in favor of calling things by their 
“real names,” and denied that there was anything obscene in obscene 
words; “the wise man,” said Zeno, “will speak bluntly.” 

The relationship between speech ethics and philosophical identity 
is seen in greater relief when one observes how the Stoics’ attitude 
toward foul language changed over time. The second-century Stoic 
Panaetius of Rhodes abandoned the older Stoic arguments and taught 
that nature itself demanded modesty in the choice of words. Panaetius 
seems to mark a shift in Stoic thinking about linguistic decorum. In 
the next century Philodemus reports that contemporary Stoics were 
embarrassed by some of what Zeno had written; and we know from 
another source that at about this time the Stoic Athenodorus, head 
of the library at Pergamum, was caught deleting offensive lines from 
Zeno’s Republic. This trend is continued in the popular Stoic philoso- 
phers such as Musonius Rufus, who enshrined modesty as a chief goal 
of philosophy, and his disciple Epictetus, who warned explicitly against 
using or tolerating foul language. 

Chapter 3 lays the groundwork for the prohibitions of foul language 
in Colossians and Ephesians by studying the speech ethics in various 
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permutations of Second Temple Judaism, including earliest Christianity. 
Naturally, biblical passages about speech were influential for Jews and 
Christians. Biblical laws about blasphemy, oaths, and false testimony 
were applied strenuously by some Jewish groups; similarly, the wis- 
dom tradition’s advocacy of silence and warnings against gossip were 
frequently reiterated. Yet there was also a seamier side to the biblical 
heritage, as the Israelite prophets (and also the historical writers, if we 
are to judge by what later scribes felt the need to emend) occasionally 
used vulgar language. But these bawdy aspects of the Bible do not seem 
to have inspired much imitation. In the Second Temple period there 
was no school of Jewish prophets analogous to the Cynics, rebuking 
sinners with Ezekiel’s coarse imagery. To the contrary, later Jews and 
Christians were sometimes uneasy with the language they found in 
their own sacred texts. 

Jewish wisdom traditions had much to say about prudent speech, but 
only two passages directly address obscene language: Sirach 23:12-15 
and the Didache 3.3; 5.1. Sirach rejects lewd speech as shamefully 
“uneducated,” and warns that making an indecent comment in the 
wrong company would be a social catastrophe. The Didache warns 
simply that foul langauge leads to adultery. 

Finally, before turning to the deutero-Pauline Ephesians and Colos- 
sians, I consider briefly instances from Paul's genuine epistles that have 
raised questions about the register of his own language, namely, his use 
of oxópoaAo (Phil 3:8) and his mordant reference to castration (Gal 
5:12). The word скъВоћо was not the equivalent of the English shit; 
it was actually as decent a term as one could have used for refuse or 
excrement. Paul's wish that his opponents would castrate themselves 
would have struck some contemporary moralists as malicious and inap- 
propriate; but it was not lexically indecent. 

Chapter 4 analyzes Col 3:8 and Eph 5:3-12. I demonstrate that 
Colossians’s concern is with saying indecent things about others when 
angry. This is a rather different concern from that of the Didache or 
Sirach. Philosophers and moralists from Plato to Philo to Plutarch wor- 
ried that in the heat of a dispute people would utter some disgusting 
term of reproach and, in so doing, would degrade their own dignity 
and inflame hostilities. 

Although Ephesians’s statements about foul language are, on the 
surface, quite similar to those of Colossians, I argue that they suggest 
a rather different constellation of concerns. In the first place, Ephesians 
is more extreme. It forbids “even naming” the sins committed by the 
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“sons of disobedience,” and prohibits not only “ugly, foolish talk” but 
even “wittiness” (ebDtpaneAia), the word Aristotle used to designate the 
happy mean between crass and cringing. 

In addition to excluding the “wittiness” that most people found pleas- 
ant, Ephesians is also striking in how it grounds its prohibitions. It says 
such speech is “not fitting for holy people.” Whereas others had declared 
foul speech not fitting “for free men” (Aristotle) or “for serious people” 
(Pliny and Cicero) or “for wise men” (Epictetus and Apuleius) or “for a 
well-ruled community” (Plato), for Ephesians it was the holiness of the 
congregation that made lewd talk inappropriate. I argue that this was 
because of the author’s sense that the community of believers lived in 
God's presence, and hence their whole existence was a sanctum where 
nothing frivolous, let alone disgusting, was appropriate. For Ephesians, 
the community is *God's household” and “temple”; the believers, who 
are “seated with Christ in heavenly places" (2:6), are described with 
cultic terms for holiness (1:4; 5:27). Just as certain texts from Qumran 
could invoke the biblical rules about God's dwelling places—rules 
that excluded anything disgusüng or unbecoming (e.g. Num 5:1-4; 
Deut 23:10-15)—I suggest that Ephesians wants to exclude all that is 
unseemly from the divine presence. One of the Qumran texts (105) 
even contrasts uttering something “foolish” and “disgusting” with 
expressing “thanksgiving,” a contrast remarkably similar to Eph 5:4 (“no 
obscenity or foolish talk or wittiness, but rather thanksgiving”). ‘Thus 
I contend that Ephesians is not primarily concerned with the sinful 
behavior that might follow from obscene speech (contrast the Didache) 
or how it might reflect on Christians; rather, it is concerned above all 
that Christians speak properly in God’s holy presence. 

Finally, Ephesians’s stern opposition to all humorous talk can be 
contrasted with Colossians’s stance on witty language. I argue that Col 
4:6 (literally: “Let your speech be with grace, seasoned with salt”) is 
advocating witty, pungent speech. “Grace” (charis) here is not a theo- 
logical term, but rather means “charm” or “winsomeness”; and “salt” 
refers to pungent “wit.” In both Jewish and secular sources charis is 
used in tandem with another Greek word for delightfully witty speech: 
eutrapelia! 

Thus it becomes apparent that Col 3:8 and Eph 5:4 are not simply 
“parallel” prohibitions of obscene language. Colossians opposes the 
abusive use of base language, a topic that concerned many Greeks 
and Roman moralists. Satirists like Lucian give us some idea of how 
absurd (and funny) it appeared when “high-minded” religious or philo- 
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sophical people were reduced to flinging filthy accusations. But unlike 
Ephesians, Colossians does not concern itself with witty badinage per se. 
And there is nothing in Ephesians—with its dark view of the outside 
world—that corresponds to Colossians’s suggestion that believers can 
make the most of their contact with outsiders when their speech 1s 
“graciously winsome and seasoned with the salt of wit” (as Col 4:6 has 
been paraphrased by Murray J. Harris). 

In Chapter 5 I discuss Clement of Alexandria’s comments on foul 
language. Although Clement also urged Christians to avoid obscene 
speech, he states that, since God was the creator both of body parts and 
of the words that name them, there was no cause for shame in either. 
Here Clement sounds remarkably like the older Stoics who claimed 
that whatever was natural was good. But despite the bold claim that 
words did not embarrass God, Clement worried a lot about how words 
would affect other people. For Clement, an obscene word was a bit like 
a patch of uncovered flesh: neither offended the deity, but both had 
the power to stir up lust. Furthermore, obscenity appeared vulgar and 
uncultured. Clement wanted words—along with all aspects of dress and 
deportment—to project an image of dignity and sexual self-mastery. 
Thus Clement, even as he imagines himself to be following the “rule” 
of Ephesians, has rather different concerns about obscenity, and, in 
fact, hoped that Christians’ speech would help them find a home in 
genteel society. 


CHAPTER ONE 


A SURVEY OF FOUL LANGUAGE IN 
THE ANCIENT WORLD 


“Our knowledge of the full variety of swearing in past cultures must 
necessarily be incomplete.” Geoffrey Hughes, Swearing: A Social History of 
Foul Language, Oaths and Profanity in English 


Waar 15 Four LANGUAGE? 


For anyone who has ever been embarrassed by letting an obscene word 
slip at the wrong time, it might come as a surprise to learn that in some 
languages such a mistake is impossible. Some languages simply have no 
obscene vocabulary. The native American Hopi language, for instance, 
has “no ‘proper’ versus ‘obscene’ words. All words are on the same 
mundane, matter-of-fact level.”? When Hopi Chief Don Talayesva was 
introduced into the YMCA, he experienced a new linguistic possibility: 
“I learned to preach pretty well, and to cuss too. The Hopi language 
has no curse words in it. At first so much of it made me tired; but when 
I got into the habit myself it was alright.” 

But in this aspect, the Greeks and the Romans were like speakers 
of the majority of the world's languages, having at their disposal a 
range of more and less polite terms for sexual and scatological topics.* 


' David Crystal states that “several peoples, such as the Amerindians, Polynesians, 
and Japanese, swear very little, or not at all” (The Cambridge Encyclopedia of Language [2d 
ed.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997], 61). Other languages without an 
obscene vocabulary could be added. There is, for instance, only one term for vulva, 
urinating, and defecating in the African languages Yoruba and Akan (Charles Musca- 
tine, “The Fabliaux, Courtly Culture, and the (Re)Invention of Vulgarity,” in Obscen- 
ity: Social Control and Artistic Creation in the European Middle Ages [ed. Jan M. Ziolkowski; 
Leiden: Brill, 1998], 283, citing anthropologist D. Michael Warren). 

? Weston LaBarre, “Obscenity: An Anthropological Appraisal,” Law and Contemporary 
Problems 20 (1955): 538. 

? Cited by Ashley Montagu, The Anatomy of Swearing (New York: Macmillan, 1967), 
80-81. 

* For detailed studies of the obscene vocabularies of Greek and Latin, cf. J. N. Adams, 
The Latin Sexual Vocabulary (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1982) (Adams 
notes that Latin did not have polite technical terms for the sexual organs [p. 227], 
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Roman rhetoricians were in fact so concerned about certain terms that 
they advised not only against using them, but even against combining 
words that, when pronounced quickly, might resemble them. So cum 
nobis was to be avoided because it could sound like cunnus. Such an 
anxiety strikes us as more extreme than our own only until we imagine 
the embarrassment of the philosopher who, discussing the property of 
some item “X” as its “X-ness,” proceeds to discuss the properties of 
“A” or “P” in like manner.? 

Among Greeks and Romans we can perceive a range of prohibitive 
forces against certain words that is not totally unlike our own. Cicero 
says that there were words “nobody would have tolerated”; words “they 
dare not utter”; words in which there was something “shocking” or 
"outrageous" ( flagitium), or which were simply “not allowed" (non licet) 
or which “you are not able” (non putes) to say (Fam. 9.22.4)." When the 
medical author Celsus had to discuss the genitalia, he preferred to use 
Greek rather than Latin words? in much the same way a Victorian 
translation of Aristophanes might render his obscenities in Latin. Greek 
authors make similar references to certain terms that must be avoided? or 
for which one must apologize. In short, it is clear that both languages 


but they had non-offensive euphemisms); D. M. Bain, “Six Greek Verbs of Sexual 
Congress," Classical Quarterly 41 (1991): 51-77; Jeffrey Henderson, The Maculate Muse: 
Obscene Language in Attic Comedy (2d ed.; New York: Oxford University Press, 1991); 
H. D. Jocelyn, “A Greek Indecency and its Students: Аолк@бету,” Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philological Society n.s. 26 (1980): 12—66. 

? Many other objectionable collocations noted by grammarians can be found in 
Wilhelm Wendt, “Ciceros Brief an Paetus IX 22” (Ph.D. diss., Gießen 1929), 6-11. 
Cf. also Fr. Ritter, "Übertriebene Scheu der Römer vor gewissen Ausdrücken und 
Wortverbindungen," Rhemisches Museum für Philologie З (1835): 569-80. 

* An example mentioned by Keith Allan and Kate Burridge, Euphemism and Dysphe- 
mism: Language Used as Shield and Weapon (New York: Oxford, 1991), 29. 

? This letter, a locus classicus for the topic, is discussed in greater detail below (pp. 
89-93). 

* Celsus says, “Next come subjects relating to privy parts [ partes obscenas], for which 
the terms employed by the Greeks are the more tolerable, and are now accepted for 
use, since they are met with in almost every medical book and discourse. Not even the 
common use has commended our coarser words [| foedtora verba] for those who would 
speak with modesty [verecundius]. Hence it is more difficult to set forth these matters 
and at the same time to observe both propriety [ pudorem] and the precepts of the art” 
(De medicina 6.18.1 [Spencer, ТОП). 

? Pseudo-Aristotle, Rhetorica ad Alexandrum 1441b21: “Guard against describing even 
his shameful actions with shameful names [gvActtov ёё xoi тос oioxpóg лрбёєс рӯ 
оісҳроїс óvópact Aéyetv] ... but indicate such matters allusively, and make the matter 
clear by using words for other things." 

10 In Menander's Phasma 39—43, a slave says, “The trouble with you is—well, it 
makes me think of something rather vulgar, I hope you don't mind, but everything's 
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had primary obscenities. In some cases, the force of these obscenities 
lasted many centuries: some were still being avoided by scholiasts hun- 
dreds of years later,'! and others have retained their offensive force in 
modern languages (cf. the Latin cunnus and English cunt). 

Like English words, Greek and Latin words could be placed on 
a continuum of offensiveness. So, for instance, the pattern of occur- 
rences suggests that ҳёбо was much milder than Аолк@бо, with Bwó 
somewhere in between." Cicero describes one word as “shameless” 
and another as “even more shameless” (impudenter and multo impudentius 
[Fam. 9.22]). In addition to *nakedly" obscene words,? Greeks and 
Romans also had (and sometimes tried to avoid) the not-so-innocent 
double entendre. Quintilian says that “obscenity should not merely be 
absent from [an orator’s] words, but even from his meaning." !* In Greek 
or Latin, as in English, words that began as metaphorical expressions 
could became direct obscenities over the course of time as the metaphor 
faded (cf. English cock or bitch). The Greek verb xó, for instance, so 
often designated sexual intercourse that it became a *quasi-obscenity" ? 
when used in sexual contexts. And Cicero reports that the Latin word 


penis was once a decent term for a tail, but had become obscene in 
his day. 


so perfect, as they say, you've nowhere to shit” (tj vócog трофђ / £o0" Hv 811102— 
фортікотероу бё vi / énépyexoi uot, vpóouie, ovyyvounv Éye, / то 68 AcyOuevov—ovdkK 
éyei бло xéonc). The example and translation are from К. J. Dover, Greek Popular 
Morality in the Time of Plato and Aristotle (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1974), 207-8n7 (with 
further examples of such modesty). 

п Jocelyn, “A Greek Indecency,” 21. 

? Determining whether certain words were strongly or only mildly obscene—or if 
they were not obscene at all, but were avoided in polite speech for some other reason 
(such as being too intimate)—is made difficult by the limitations of the sources. The 
discussions of the word Во (generally agreed to have roughly the force of the English 
Juck) in the pages of the Liverpool Classical Monthly illustrate this difficulty. C. Collard, 
*Biveiv and Aristophanes, Lysistrata 934,” LCM 4.10 (December 1979): 213-14; A. Н. 
Sommerstein, *BINEIN," LCM 5.2 (February 1980): 47; H. D. Jocelyn, “Attic BINEIN 
and English Е... LCM 5.3 (March 1980): 65—67; Jeffrey Henderson, “Further thoughts 
on BINEIN,” LCM 5.10 (December 1980): 243; D. M. Bain, “Two further observations 
on BINEIN," LCM 6.2 (February 1981): 43-44; Н. D. Jocelyn, “BINEIN yet again,” 
LCM 6.2 (February 1981): 45-46. 

В Cf. Quintilian, Znst. 8.3.38: obscena nudis nominibus enuntientur. 

Obscenitas vero non a verbis tantum abesse debet, sed etiam a significatione (Inst. 6.3.29). 
5 Bain, “Six Greek Verbs,” 51n2, who discusses the verb in detail (63—67). 
16 Fam. 9.22.2. 
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So Greek and Latin had “bad words,” but did either language have a 
specific term for this concept? And was “foul language" recognizable as 
a category? Before considering Greek and Latin, it is helpful to reflect 
on the situation in English. We have a recognizable category “obscene 
language” (although there is disagreement about what locutions should 
count), but we have no single technical term for it. A typical newspaper 
article exemplifies the range of terms currently in use for this concept: 
“dirty words,” “ the line between foulness and literature,” 
"obscenity."" Even linguists use these terms quite loosely,? speaking 
of “swearing,” “foul language,” “ ‘four-letter’ words,” or “obscenity.” 
Although there would be no unanimity as to what sorts of expressions 
should count as “obscene,” we recognize this category as distinct from 
other forms of improper language (e.g. bad grammar, lying, etc.). Even 
people who find nothing problematic in “obscene” words or innuendos 
are aware that such language might be offensive to someone else. 

Just as in English, in Greek and Latin there was a variety of terms 
for “bad language,” but the existence of a more or less discrete category 
can be perceived. The Greek word aioypoAoyta is virtually a technical 
term for “foul language, obscenity” or “foul abuse." But in Greek, 
offensive language could also be described as “corrupt,”?! “ 


ээ сс 


cursing, 


unseemly 


17 Michael Wines, “He Celebrates That Word, but He’d Stamp It Out,” New York 
Times, 3 June 2002. 

18 Wilhelm von Timroth has pointed out that the lack of agreed upon nomenclature 
in linguistics is not necessarily to be lamented. He cites Karl Popper: “The view that 
the precision of science and of scientific language depends upon the precision of its 
terms 1s certainly very plausible, but it is none the less, I believe, a mere prejudice. 
The precision of a language depends, rather, just upon the fact that it takes care not 
to burden its terms with the task of being precise" (Russian and Soviet Sociolinguistics and 
Taboo Varieties of the Russian Language (Argot, Jargon, Slang and “Mat”) (trans. Nortrud Gupta; 
Slavistische Beitrage 205; Munich: Otto Sagner, 1986), 59, citing K. R. Popper, The 
Open Society and Its Enemies (2 vols.; London: George Routledge & Sons, 1945), 2:18. 

19 The Cambridge Encyclopedia of Language treats “profanities or obscenities” as a subset 
of “cursing and swearing” (The Cambridge Encyclopedia of Language, 61). This encyclopedia 
uses “swear-words,” “ ‘four-letter’ words," and “expletives,” apparently as synonyms 
for “profanities and obscenities” (ibid.). Similarly, Allan and Burridge gloss “the act of 
swearing” as “uttering an expletive” (Euphemism and Dysphemism, 32). R. L. Trask defines 
“swearing” as “Using language which is considered vulgar, obscene or blasphemous 
by the community as a whole" (A Student’s Dictionary of Language and Linguistics [London: 
Arnold, 1997], 213). 

20 LSJ, s.v. For further discussion of the uses of aioxpoAoyia, see below pp. 
156-67. 

2! Dio Chrysostom complains about the “terrible zeal for filthy language”—literally 
“spoiled” or “corrupt words" (Aéyov ёєфдорӧтоу Kakods hovo) (2 Regn. 55). 
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and intemperate,” “ема,” *vulgar,"?* *buffoonish,"? or “blunt,”?° or 
it could be contrasted with language that was uttered “in good taste"? 
or in a “seemly” manner. One comment even describes a poem’s 
indecency simply as “too iambic."?? A foul-mouthed person could be 
called aioxpoAóyoc or оісҳрорриоу, or something more creative, like 
a xvcoA£oync.? Similarly, in Latin one finds foul language designated 
not only by obscenitas or obscena verba, but also by “naked words,"? “lewd 
abuse,"?! “foul words,"?? 753 as well as by peculiar 
expressions such as praetextata verba.** 

On the question of whether there was a category for obscene lan- 
guage, the word aioxypoAoyta is a useful starting point. When describing 


or simply “ugliness, 


2 àmpenüg xoi KKoAcotws (Plutarch, Mor. 520А-В, of Archilochus's writings). 
Plutarch uses то &KdAQotov to pick out the offensive quality of the language in Old 
Comedy (Mor. 711F; 854A) or Archilochus (in addition to Mor. 520А-В, cf. Cat. Min. 
7.2). СЕ Lucian, Salt. 2: &ouaciw бколбстос. 

? For the adverb бсор@с, cf. Athenaeus, Deipn. 5.220D—E and 11.5074. For the 
adjective, cf. Sir 23.12: &narðevoiav &ovpfi uh ovveOtong то otóua cov, a passage 
discussed below, pp. 122-28. 

24 фортікӧс (Plutarch, Mor. 853D). 

25 BonoAóxoc (very often). 

2% evOvppnuoveiv/evOuppnpovas. These did not in themselves designate obscene, but 
blunt language (cf. Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 2.120.2); but Cicero says that the 
motto that justified Zeno's obscene language was 6 софос evOvppnpovioer (“the wise 
man will speak bluntly”); cf. Cicero, Fam. 12.16.3, and also Pollux, Onom. 2.129, where 
evOvppnuoobvy and aicypoppnuoobvn appear in succession. 

27 éuped@c. 

28 iapBikotepo[v] (SEG 15.517 [third century B.C.], column 3, line 38). Since the 
poem in view is not iambic in meter, this *must refer to the content of the fragment, 
in all likelihood to its obscenity” (Douglas E. Gerber, Greek Iambic Poetry [LCL; Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1999], 3). 

? From косос=косбӨос (an obscene term for the vagina), and A£ogn, talk (Suetonius, 
Tlepi Влосфпшфу 3.16). 

°° nuda verba (Pliny the Younger, Ep. 4.14). 

5! probra (Pliny the Elder, Nat. 19.120). 

32 foediora verba (Celsus, De medicina 6.18.1). 

3% deformitas (Quintilian, Inst. 8.3.48); turpitudo (Cicero, Fam. 9.22.3). 

3t From praetexta, the toga worn by children. For this use, cf. Macrobius, Saturn. 
2.1.9 (impudica et praetextata verba); Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att. 9.10.4 (non praetextatis sed puris 
honestisque verbis; Suetonius, Ves. 21.1. 

Festus (282-84) reports two explanations for why sermo praetextatus should mean 
obscene language. Some said it was because youth (praetextati) were not allowed to 
use obscene words; others thought it had something to do with the fact that at wed- 
dings obscene things were shouted by the boys when the togae praetextae had been laid 
down (Praetextum sermonem quidam putant dici, quod praetextatis nefas sit obsceno verbo uti: ali 
quod nubentibus depositis praetextis a multitudine puerorum obscena clamentur). On the license of 
speech allowed to young men in some Roman ceremonies, see M. Kleijwegt, “Iuvenes 
and Roman Imperial Socieity," Acta Classica 37 (1994): 88. 
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the foul language used at some religious festivals, many writers (e.g. 
Aristotle, Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch) used aioxpoAoyta, but others, 
identifying precisely the same phenomenon, used different terms. When 
Aristotle discusses the obscenity in Old Comedy, he uses oioypoAoyto, 
but Plutarch talks about the “coarseness... vulgarity and ribaldry."? The fact 
that Aristotle talked about the aioypoAoyta of Old Comedy, religion, 
and casual conversation also suggests that he recognized a specific fea- 
ture of the language even in very different settings. That this consisted 
above all in the use of certain prohibited terms 1s suggested by the way 
he distinguishes between the aioxpoAoyta of Old Comedy and the 
seemlier “innuendo” of the comic stage in his day, for it is precisely the 
obscene words that tended to disappear from Middle Comedy. 
When we look at what sorts of speech were labeled as aioypoAoyta 
or obscenitas we consistently find words that were considered ugly, 
inappropriate, obscene, offensive. When Cicero responds to his friend 
Paetus's use of the word mentula (“dick”), he gives many examples of 
obscene words (in Latin and Greek!). Furthermore, he recognizes that 
the Stoics had addressed this same topic centuries earlier. And when 
Cicero likens the use of such language to farting or belching (Fam. 
9.22.4," we can see that he did not perceive such words as primarily 
inauspicious or cruel or imprecise (or any of the multitude of other ways 
words could be *bad"), but rather as shocking violations of etiquette. It 
is true that discussions of obscene words often touch on related vices, 
such as abusiveness, excessive jocularity, or lewdness, since obscene 
words could be used toward these ends. It is not always clear when 
aischrologia or obscenttas (and their synonyms) designate primary obsceni- 
ties and when they are extended to include overly strong innuendo. 
Quintilian’s comment (Inst. 6.3.29, cited above, p. 3) shows that he 
could make a conceptual distinction between obscenitas of words and of 
meaning.*® His comment also shows that, had he simply spoken about 


9 Td фортікӧу, qnoítv, ёу Adyots Kai ӨоцєЛйдкбу Kai Bévavoov с otv Apitoogóvet 
(Plutarch, Mor. 853B [Fowler, LCL]). 

°° СЕ the way Priapea 29 recognizes that both cunnus and mentula belong to the same 
group of “obscene and improper words”—words, the poem adds, that one can say in 
the presence of a god who is displaying his own genitals (Офсет, peream, Priape, si non/ 
uti me pudet improbisque verbis/sed cum tu posito deus pudore/ostendas mihi coleos patentes/cum 
cunno mihi mentula est vocanda). 

? For the combination of abusive language and farting, cf. Petronius, Sat. 117. 

38 A distinction made often. Cf. Cicero, Fam. 9.22.1: totus est sermo verbis tectus, re 
impudentior. 
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avoiding obscenitas, it would not have been entirely clear whether he 
meant the narrower (obscene words) or the broader (obscene mean- 
ings) category. 

The ultimate aim of this study is not simply to determine the precise 
list of words or jokes or types of verbal abuse that Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, the Didache, or Clement wanted to prohibit, but rather to explore 
what their rhetoric about such language reveals about their values, their 
understanding of language, their social location, and their attempt to 
construct a Christian identity. Therefore, rather than attempting at the 
outset of the investigation some definition of the essence of obscene 
language**—something that changing mores and the changing register 
of specific words make impossible—1t will be more helpful to begin with 
a fairly broad definition of “obscenity” as indecent, vulgar, or lewd 
language." Such a definition will allow the comparison of a variety of 
ancient discussions of propriety in language. 

Naturally, the various discourses about foul language have some 
reflex in the actual practices of the day, particularly in the occasions 
when obscene language was characteristically used. That the Didache 
associates aioxpoAoyta with sex, and Colossians associates it with angry 
abuse, 1s unsurprising: the obscene vocabulary was used in Greek and 
Latin humorously, abusively, and lewdly. It was, of course, possible to 
be humorous, abusive, or lewd without the use of the most obscene 
vocabulary (a fact nicely illustrated by the Palatine Anthology). But 
what is clear 1s that for many ancient authors, foul language is recogniz- 
ably distinct from other transgressions of speech. Considering a broad 
range of overlapping discussions of foul language can help put the early 
Christian advice into some relief. The first two chapters of this study 
explore the contexts for the use of foul language and the contours of 
the discussions about it. 

Part of the difficulty of defining obscenity in language is that even 
perfectly familiar realities of obscene language in our own culture are 
surprisingly puzzling. Poop, crap, and shit are all words with four letters 


5° The attempt to define an essence for obscenity has, of course, often been under- 
taken— usually by those eager to demonstrate that their own (or their favorite) lan- 
guage should not be categorized as genuinely obscene. The various attempts to pin 
down precisely why certain forms of linguistic representation should or should not 
be considered obscene is surveyed by P. Gorsen, *Obszón," Historisches Wörterbuch der 
Philosophie, 7:1081—89. 

© The Oxford English Dictionary has for obscenity, “impurity, indecency, lewdness (esp. 
of language),” and for the plural, “obscene words or matters.” 
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that refer to excrement, but only the last is a “four-letter word,” and 
only the last two are likely to be used in exclamations of anger or sur- 
prise. Linguists will point out that there are taboos on certain sexual 
and scatological realms, and that words for such topics may likewise 
fall under the taboo." But this fails to explain why we can say “excre- 
ment" and “feces” but not “shit,” ог “have sex” but not “fuck”—or why 
words with such different meanings as “shit,” “fuck,” and “Jesus Christ” 
work as nearly equivalent expletives. As one linguist put it, “Who ever 
stubbed his toe in the dark and cried out, ‘Oh, faeces!’?”*? 

It has been suggested that obscene and blasphemous (or profane) 
language involves displacements,” so that “the social force of the expres- 
sive word is greater the further apart the contexts are from which it was 
taken and into which it has been inserted. The contexts of biological 
intimacy and of religious seriousness from which the expressions, which 
when displaced become the obscene and the blasphemous, are very 
distant from everyday, public life.”** Thus the power of bad language 
“comes from the distance of its displacement from its original contexts 
of use,” and that in this respect, “obscenity and blasphemy are typical 
metaphors.” 

This is an intriguing suggestion, but it fails to account for the fact that 
only some of the words which are displaced have this power. Poop and 
shit are both “displaced” when used as expletives; but poop has almost 
no function as an expletive, and this despite the fact that it begins and 
ends with a plosive, which might have made it ideal for this purpose. 
Furthermore, the displacement of Christ is clear enough (it belongs 
properly to sacred settings; it is displaced when screamed in traffic); but 
it will hardly do to say that such strong obscenities as cunt or fuck are 
simply displaced from their natural, biological, or romantic domain, for 
these words are just as offensive in the doctor’s office or the bedroom 


as anywhere else. If anything, such words are more offensive when used 
of sex (“he fucked her") than when “displaced” (“he fucked up”). 


*! “Taboo terms are contaminated by the taboo topics that they denote” (Allan and 
Burridge, Euphemism and Dysphemism, 22). 

? Robert M. Adams, cited by Allan and Burridge, Euphemism and Dysphemism, 11. 

5 Rom Harré, *Obscenity and Blasphemy from the Linguistic Point of View;" in 
A Matter of Manners? The Limits of Broadcast Language (ed. Andrea Millwood Hargrave; 
London: John Libbey, 1991), 85-90. 

^^ [bid., 90. 

5 For observations on the sounds and stress patterns that some obscene expressions 
have in common, cf. Geoffrey Hughes, Swearing: A Social History of Foul Language, Oaths 
and Profanity in English (2d ed.; London: Penguin, 1998), 21—24. 
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Which words are obscene clearly has something to do with certain 
realms (private or sacred or disgusting—although that is already a 
rather odd trio). There are, after all, no obscene words for trees or 
lamp shades, for hiking or holding hands; and we blurt out “God” or 
“Jesus Christ” much more often than “Aphrodite.” But even in these 
particular realms—sexual, scatological, and religious—only a few of 
the words can be used in an offensive way. 

In the end we can only say that certain words are themselves often 
found to be offensive, not because of sound or semantics, but because 
the language is organized in such a way that they have been put off 
limits, and to use them in the wrong occasions is to transgress social 
decorum. The same thing could be said of gestures, such as showing 
the middle finger: its capacity to offend depends entirely on its place in 
** Few speakers of English find anything offensive in the sound 
of a word like puck or in using the expression “sexual intercourse,” but 
there is a strong prohibition against the word that sounds like the first 
and means the second. Shit is not off limits because it sounds worse or 
is somehow tied more intrinsically to its referent than feces. 

If we find it difficult to give an account of why only some words are 
offensive, we are not the first. Some ancient Stoics, in reflecting on this 
very question, argued that it was absurd that it was culturally acceptable 
to call something really horrible, such as patricide, by its real name, 
when one had to dance around perfectly moral activities (trying to 
conceive a child) with circumlocutions. A philosopher named Bryson 
argued that it was in fact impossible to use obscene language, since the 
referent is the same regardless of one's choice of words." 

Aristotle was probably right to argue that Bryson's line of reasoning 
is a bit reductionistic, since there is more to a word than simply its 
sound and its referent.? So while “passing stool,” “relieving oneself,” 
and "taking a shit" may all refer to the same bodily function, the 
activity in question is being perceived and described in different ways. '? 
Furthermore, in the eyes of someone like Aristotle (and many since), 
some words have been tainted because of who has used them most 
frequently. Here the existence of an obscene vocabulary is inextricably 


a system. 


46 


Cf. the observations of Jacques E. Merceron, “Obscenity and Hagiography in 
Three Anonymous Sermons Joyeux and in Jean Molinet's Saint Billouart," in Ziolkowski, 
Obscenity, 334—35. 

? Discussed on pp. 97-99. 

18 Aristotle, Rhet. 1405b5-21. 

Cf. Henderson, Maculate Muse, 35-36. 
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bound to social distinctions. But given the amount of foul language that 
was (and is) used by people of even the highest echelons of society, I 
would argue that it is not so much usage that imbues certain words 
with their “vulgar” character, but rather the discourse that labels certain 
language as unrefined. Aristotle disliked the fact that citizens peppered 
their conversation with “slavish” language, and worried that free-born 
children would develop a taste for such talk. But this way of putting 
the problem shows that such language was not exclusively (perhaps not 
even primarily) the language of slaves! Rather than being empirical, 
his discussion reinforces the sense that some words are vulgar—and 
thereby creates another mark by which a citizen with good paideia 
could potentially distinguish himself. Alternatively, this also makes it 
possible for those of higher status to exhibit a sort of solidarity with 
those beneath them by using or enjoying their “vulgar” language (one 
thinks of Augustus at the public entertainments,” or university profes- 
sors in their lectures). 

Furthermore, the propriety or impropriety of specific expressions 
will vary according to circumstances. The same words that were used 
unselfconsciously among a group of men of the same age and class might 
not be possible to utter in the presence of someone older or younger, 
or in the presence of women.?! But although there is a greater toler- 
ance for obscene words in some contexts than in others, even when 
such language 1s acceptable its speakers still recognize that they are 
using “obscene words." 

There is abundant anecdotal evidence that among some social groups 
(soldiers are often mentioned in the linguistic literature) four-letter 
words can become virtually the only terms for certain body parts and 
functions.? But even in situations in which such words neither degrade 
the speaker nor offend the hearers, there remains an awareness that 


°° Suetonius, Aug. 45.1, and discussion in Nicholas Horsfall, The Culture of the Roman 
Plebs (London: Duckworth, 2003), 68. 

?' Allan and Burridge note that “numerous surveys leave no doubt that in nearly all 
societies, if not all, males ‘swear’ more and use more ‘obscene’ language than females.” 
They also point out that “the use of taboo terms in epithets and expletives is sometimes 
а display of macho—a sign of masculinity” (Euphemism and Dysphemism, 119). 

5 See Edward Sagarin, The Anatomy of Dirty Words (New York: L. Stuart, 1962), 
47, cited by Muscatine, “(Re)invention of Vulgarity," 284. Robert Graves offers the 
example of the soldier who had been shot in the buttocks and was asked by a woman 
where he was wounded. He could only stammer, “I’m so sorry, ma’am, I don't know: 
I never learned Latin” (Robert Graves, Lars Porsena; or, the Future of Swearing and Improper 
Language [London: Martin Brian & O’Keefe Ltd, 1972 (1927)], 10-11). 
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these same speech-acts would be offensive in other contexts. They are 
“offensive words” even when nobody is offended. 

It should also be pointed out that, although Greeks and Romans 
had decent and indecent words, they did not use them on the same 
occasions as English speakers. Several of the ways that they did use foul 
language will be discussed in this chapter; but it is worth noting at the 
outset that Greeks and Romans did not generally use obscene words 
to fill out speech (“that’s a fucking good cup of coffee," “abso-fucking- 
lutely"). The Greeks and Romans also did not use their obscene words 
in response to a sudden shock. Speech practices in several cultures attest 
that in moments of anger, fear, or pain, the use of prohibited words 
releases nervous energy.” A friend has related that once her mother, 
a religious woman who strenuously avoided foul language, hit another 
car while parking and blurted out an obscene word. After a moment of 
uncomfortable silence, she attempted the following explanation: *'m 
sorry dear. Гуе tried the other words, but sometimes they don't work." 
Work here is the interesting word, and this episode confirms that “the 
very fact that a term is taboo may improve its value as autocathartic: 
the breaking of the taboo is an emotional release.”** An instructive 
analogue to this stress-releasing use of a prohibited obscene word can 
be found in a tribe of Australian aborigines who, when they stub a 
toe or break a tool, call out the name of a dead relative. The tribe 
in question has both acceptable and prohibited terms for body parts 
and some other topics, but the obscene terms are used only at certain 
festivals, never under stress or fear. However, when someone from the 
tribe dies, his or her name is unmentionable for a period, and “hence 
a great constellation of inhibited emotion is built up about the names 
of such deceased relatives." 

The Greeks and Romans did not generally use their obscene words in 
moments of surprise or pain. ‘Theophrastus says of “the grouch,” “If he 


5 The Cambridge Encyclopedia of Language, 61: “[Swearing] is an outlet for frustration 
or pent-up emotion and a means of releasing nervous energy after a sudden shock”; 
cf. Montagu, Anatomy of Swearing, 67. 

* Allan and Burridge, Euphemism and Dysphemism, 118. When Vice President Dick 
Cheney was asked if he had actually said “Go fuck yourself!” to Senator Patrick Leahy, 
he answered in the affirmative: “I said it, and I felt better afterwards.” 

? Montagu, Anatomy of Swearing, 16, reporting the findings of Donald F. Thomson, 
“The Joking Relationship and Organized Obscenity in North Queensland,” American 
Anthropologist 37 (1935): 460-90. 
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stumbles on the street, he is apt to curse the stone’”*°—that is, pronounce 
a curse over it, not call it a bad name. As Jeffrey Henderson puts it, 
“A cursing Greek...uses the names of gods and resorts to specific (and 
usually nonobscene) epithets to insult enemies." Although there were 
occasional objections to using the gods’ names too frequently,” crying 
out “Hercules!” was not viewed by pagans as profane in the way “Jesus 
Christ!” can be for Christians. (Christians, in fact, continued to blurt 
out the names of pagan gods, which was itself troubling to Tertullian 
and Јеготе, but was not treated as an instance of “bad language.") 


1. PLATO AND ARISTOTLE ON Four LANGUAGE 


As is the case for so many nobler topics in the history of ideas, Plato 
and Aristotle provide a fine place to begin a survey of ancient views of 
obscene language. Not only are their comments on the topic among the 
first from the Greek tradition, but they indicate where foul language 
might occur and, in their own complaints about foul language, they 
adumbrate the moral sentiments that would be expressed over the next 
centuries. For instance, both Plato and Aristotle say that they would 
ban foul language from an ideal state. Some cities actually did ban 
lewd forms of literature and drama,” and half a millennium after Plato 
and Aristotle gave their views, Aelius Aristides? and Dio Chrysostom 
made similar arguments.” 


56 


xoi mpoontatoas év тї 080 Osgwóg [sc. ó оъ0бётс] котарбсосдол TH Aibo. 
(Theophrastus, Char. 15.8 [Rusten, LCL]). So Encolpius speaks of people cursing (male 
dicere) whatever body parts cause them pain (Petronius, Sat. 132). 

? Henderson, Maculate Muse, 40. Cf. Kenneth Dover, “Some Evaluative Terms 
in Aristophanes," in The Language of Greek Comedy (ed. Andreas Willi; Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2002), 94—97. 

58 See Th. Klauser, “Beteuerungsformeln,” RAC 2.219—24. 

5 Tertullian, Idol. 21; Jerome, Ep. 21.13.8. 

* Demosthenes says that the Athenians drove out the authors of mime and of 
shameful songs (2 Olynth. 19); Valerius Maximus has a similar report of the Lacedae- 
monians: “The Lacedaemonians ordered that the works of Archilochus be removed 
from their community because they thought them immodest and immoral reading 
[parum verecundam ac pudicam lectionem|. They did not wish their children’s minds to be 
imbued with it, lest it do more harm to their character than good to their intelligence. 
So they punished with banishment the greatest, or at least the second greatest, of poets 
because he had lashed a family he hated with obscene insults [obscents maledictis]” (Facta 
et dicta memorabilia 6.3 ext. 1 [Shackleton Bailey, ГОП). 

?' Aelius Aristides, Or. 29, urging the inhabitants of Smyrna not to incorporate 
comedy in their festivals for Dionysus. 

® Dio Chrysostom, 2 Regn. 55—56 [Cohoon, LCL]: “However, I do not believe that 
the king should simply be distinguished in his own person for courage and dignity, but 
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LA. Plato and the Dangers of Mimesis 


Plato expresses his concerns about foul language in the third book of 
the Republic, in the course of pondering whether it would be fitting 
for the members of his state to compose or to perform tragedies or 
comedies.” Plato insists that the guardians of his state were only to 
imitate men “who are brave, sober, pious, free, and all things of that 
kind.” If they imitated anything “shameful” or “unbecoming the free 
man," they would imbibe the reality (3.395C). Imitation, Plato explains, 
leads to habits and nature in “the body, the speech [фоубс], and the 
thought” (3.395D). Hence there must be no role-playing of women or 
slaves or even of bad men “who are cowards and who do the opposite 
of the things we just now spoke of [1.е. being brave, sober, pious, free], 
reviling and lampooning one another, speaking foul words when drunk or 
when sober and in other ways sinning against themselves and others in 
word and deed after the fashion of such теп.” This comment clearly 
has Comedy? in mind, for one of the things the characters in Old 
Comedy do is use taboo terms—not only as part of their “reviling” and 
“lampooning” (k@u@édetv) each other, but as part of the jocular bawdi- 
ness of the whole production. So when Plato considered the dangers 
inherent in acting Comedy, he noted not only the fact that the actors 
would have to imitate slaves or women or cowards, but also that they 
would use obscene language. 

It is striking that Plato immediately adds to this that they must not 
imitate madmen (uatvopevoic) in words or in deeds (396A), for speak- 
ing foul language is actually regarded as a symptom of madness in 


that he should pay no heed to other people either when they play the flute or the harp, 
or sing wanton and voluptuous songs [é&vewéva uéàn koi tpvgepc]; nor should he 
tolerate the mischievous craze for filthy language [Aéyov diepBopdtwv] that has come 
into vogue for the delight of fools; nay, he should cast out all such things and banish 
them to the uttermost distance from his own soul, first and foremost, and then from the 
capital of his kingdom —I mean such things as ribald jests and those who compose them, 
whether in verse or in prose, along with scurrilous gibes [yéAmtéc te @кр@тоос xoi 
TOLOVTOD YEAWTOG MONTHS ETÀ скорибтоу, éupépou TE koi биётроо].” 

95 Resp. 394d. 

6 коктүородутбс тє xoi KOUMSOdVTAS KAANAOUS xoi оісхроћоүодутос, ueObovrog 
Ñ кол уйфоутес, Tj xo @ААо. боо. ої torotot Kai év Aóyotg koi év £pyoi &quoprávovow 
єїс abdtovs te Kai eig &AAovg (395E [Shorey, LCL, adjusted]). 

© So Karsten Siems, “Aischrologia: Das Sexuell-Hassliche im antiken Epigramm” 
(Ph.D. diss., Göttingen, 1974), 9-10. Kenneth J. Reckford sums up Plato's point: “There 
is absolutely no place for an Aristophanes in the well-ordered state" (Aristophanes? Old-and- 
New Comedy [Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1987], 369). Nonetheless, 
Plato could credit Aristophanes with “charm” (Quadlbauer, “Dichter,” 43). 
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several ancient medical works.” In Laws 11 (934C), Plato also connects 
foul and abusive language to his laws for the “madman” (полубцғуос, 
934E). Plato says that when people fight they “abuse one another 
slanderously" (kaks àAAnAovg ВЛасфтиодутес [934E]), and they 
cannot resist ridiculing their opponent (935A, D). Plato's law concern- 
ing abuse (лері коктүорїос) is quite simply that no one shall abuse 
anyone (unõéva коктүореіто unôeiç [934E]). Otherwise “hatreds and 
feuds” will arise from the “shameful words” (vY oioypóv дуорбтоу) 
used in fights (935A).?' These ugly words poison a soul, feeding anger, 
pampering passion (935C), undoing the humanizing work of naweta 
(935A), turning a person into a beast. Anyone who indulges in such base 
wrangling, Plato says, sacrifices high-mindedness and fails to achieve a 
noble disposition (935A). 

From these observations about the destructive nature of abusive 
speech Plato rejects foul language under any circumstances: “№ man, 
therefore, shall ever in any wise utter such words in any holy place or 
at any public sacrifice or public games, or in the market or the court 
or any public assembly...” (935B [Shorey, LCL]; wh- words are used 
eight times in this sentence). Although Plato had been talking strictly 
about fighting, here he expands the possible sphere of foul language 
to include “holy places,” where, as we shall discuss later, foul language 
played a role in some religious rites. He also adds that it makes no 
difference whether abuse is done in anger or in jest: “A composer of 
a comedy or of any iambic or lyric song shall be strictly forbidden 
to ridicule any of the citizens either by word or by mimicry” (935E 
[Shorey, LCL]).9? 


°° Cf. the Hippocratic diagnosis of people speaking obscenely when unwell and 
raving: *As night began there were fears, much rambling, depression and slight fever- 
ishness. Early in the morning frequent convulsions; whenever these frequent convul- 
sions intermitted, she wandered and uttered obscenities [oxpopóOei]" (Epid. 3.17.11 
[ Jones, LCL]); “He was delirious on the eighth day, I think, in the irrepressible way: 
leapt up, fought, used very foul language [оісхророӨєїу ісҳор®с]. (He wasn't that 
type.)... Then his madness resumed and he died suddenly on the eleventh day? (Epid. 
4.15 [Smith, LCL]). Seneca also mentions the maledicta of a person with a fever (Const. 
13.1); c£. Lucian, Hist. 1. 

67 On “light” words having serious consequences, cf. Plato, Leg. 4 (717C-D). 

68 Siems says that Plato modified his strict prohibition of mocking in Laws 11, 
permitting men to joke if it was in fun, without passion, and not directed at a citizen 
(Siems, “Aischrologia,” 9n7, citing Leg. 11, 935D). Plato does indeed raise the pos- 
sibility a loophole, but he then closes it emphatically (Reckford, Old-and-New Comedy, 
369). Plato objected to Comedy on several other grounds as well: In Resp. 10, he says 
that the vicarious enjoyment of pity and grief lowers the threshold of emotional self- 
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LB. Aristotle and the Bounds of Humor 


Aristotle, like Plato, wanted to ban foul language from an ideal state: 
“Therefore the lawgiver should banish foul language from the state 
altogether, as much as anything else (for when saying shameful things is 
tolerated, doing them is near at hand).”° Aristotle worries particularly 
about the corrosive effects of foul language on the young, who *must 
not be allowed to be spectators of iambic poetry or comedy” (Pol. 
1336b20-21). He also takes up the topic of obscenity in religious rites, 
but whereas Plato banned any such talk from “holy places,” Aristotle 
makes an exception for those gods whose worship customarily involved 
ritual abuse (Pol. 1336b16-17). Still, Aristotle would spare youth and 
women exposure to this nasty language: he says that men may worship 
on their behalf (Pol. 1336b14—19). The prohibition of women at these 
cults is striking, since several of the rites that involved ritual aischrology 
were conducted solely by women” (as will be discussed below). 

But aside from this difference from Plato in tolerating obscenity in 
certain cultic settings, the really new thing in Aristotle is an extended 
discussion of obscene language as it could occur in light-hearted conver- 
sation, where the paramount concern is not what foul language might 
do to its user but what it might say about the user's character. 

Aristotle views playful conversation—along with sleep and drink—as 
a part of relaxation (дублоостс).'! And although amusement and relax- 
ation are not ends in themselves, they are nevertheless necessary because 


restraint, so that in laughing at clowns one releases that “clownish” part of oneself 
that wants indecency and hostility. In the Philebus he complains that laughter indulges 
an element of envy. It is in Laws 7 that Plato allows Comedy a small educational role 
(816D—-817A). If a person is to avoid saying or doing something “ludicrous” or “out 
of place,” Plato reasons, he has to know not only what is earnest but also its opposite, 
the burlesque (8160-Е). For this, the artists of “ludicrous burlesque in diction, song, 
[and] dance” have some function—not in catharsis or mere pleasure, but in moral 
improvement, by showing what not to do. But even in this limited role, comedies must 
be performed by slaves or aliens, and the performances must vary lest they leave too 
strong an impression on the viewers (Reckford, Old-and-New Comedy, 368-69). 

© Лос Lev oov aioypoAoytav ёк tfjg пбЛеос, болер GAAO тї, Set тоу vonobétnv 
eEopiCew (ёк tod yàp edyepGc Aéyew отобу TOV aloxpOv yivetat kai tò noiiv cóveyyuc) 
(Pol. 1336b3-6). 

7? For examples of men worshipping on behalf of their families, cf. Eckart Schüt- 
rumpf, Aristoteles: Politik Buch VII/VIII (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 
2005), 552. 

7! Eth. nic. 1127b33; Pol. 1339217. Plato had Socrates make the same point about 
jokes (Phil. 30E). On the relaxing potential of laughter more generally, see Stephen 
Halliwell, “The Uses of Laughter in Greek Culture,” Classical Quarterly 41 (1991): 
279-96 (especially 282). 
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one cannot toil continuously (Eth. nic. 1176b27—-1177a11). Like having 
a drink, play relaxes the mind and encourages affection in friendship. 
People who have the tact to take jokes and to make them in a taste- 
ful manner” know how to pass the time pleasantly.” Changing the 
metaphor from drinking to eating, Aristotle says that when it comes 
to pleasant conversation, one can be fussy and hard to please or one 
can overindulge by going too far to raise a laugh: 


For just as in the matter of food the squeamish man differs from the 
omnivorous in that the former takes nothing or little, and that reluctantly, 
and the latter accepts everything readily, so the boor [&уро1кос] stands 
in relation to the vulgar man [opttkdéc] or buffoon [BouoAóxoc]—the 
former takes no joke except with difficulty, the latter accepts everything 
easily and with pleasure. Neither course is right: one should allow some 
things and not others, and on principle,—that constitutes the witty man 
[є©тр@теЛАос]. (Eth. eud. 1234a5-11 [Rackham, LCL]) 


In the Nichomachean Ethics, Aristotle argues that even listening to such 
language can reflect badly on a person: 


Those then who go to excess in raising laughs seem to be vulgar buffoons. 
They stop at nothing to raise a laugh, and care more about that than about 
saying what 1s seemly and avoiding pain to the victims of the joke. 


Those who would never say anything themselves to raise a laugh, and 
even object when other people do it, seem to be boorish and stiff. 


Those who joke in appropriate ways are called witty [ebtpdeAot], or, in 
other words, agile-witted, since these sorts of Jokes seem to be movements 
of someone's character, and characters are judged, as bodies are, by their 
movements. Since there are always opportunities at hand for raising a 
laugh, and most people enjoy amusements and jokes more than they 
should, buffoons are also called witty because they are thought cultivated; 
nonetheless, they differ, and differ considerably, from witty people, as our 
account has made clear. 


Dexterity is also proper to the intermediate state. It is proper to the dexter- 
ous person to say and listen to what suits the decent and civilized person. 
For some things are suitable for this sort of person to say and listen to by 
way of amusement; and the civilized person's amusement differs from the 
slavish person's, and the educated person's from the uneducated person's. 


72 oi énidéEror тодбоол xoi dropetvar...d5vvépevot te сколтесдол Kai éuperds 
oxantovtes (Rhet. 1381a34—36). 

75 СЕ Pseudo-Lucian, Amor. 1, where Lycinus says that his friend's wanton erotic 
tales have slaked his "thirst" for relaxation, and adds that people cannot pursue serious 


topics without such respite. 
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This can also be seen from old and new comedies; for what people used 
to find funny was indecent language [aioxpoAoyta], but what they now 
find funny instead is innuendo, which is considerably more seemly. 


Then should the person who jokes well be defined by his making remarks 
not unsuitable for a civilized person, or by his avoiding pain and even 
giving pleasure to the hearer? Perhaps, though, this [avoiding pain and 
giving pleasure] is indefinable, since different people find different things 
hateful or pleasant. The remarks he is willing to hear made are of the 
same sort, since those he 1s prepared to hear made seem to be those he 
1s prepared to make himself. Hence he will not be indiscriminate in his 
remarks. For since a joke 1s a type of abuse, and legislators prohibit some 
types of abuse, they would presumably be right to prohibit some types 
of joke too. Hence the cultivated and civilized person, as a sort of law to 
himself, will take this [discriminating] attitude. This, then, is the character 
of the intermediate person, whether he is called dexterous or witty. 


The buffoon cannot resist raising a laugh, and spares neither himself nor 
anyone else if he can cause laughter, even by making remarks that the 
sophisticated person would never make, and some that the sophisticated 
person would not even be willing to hear made. 


The boor is useless for such gatherings.” For he contributes nothing him- 
self, and objects to everything, even though relaxation and amusement 
seem to be a necessary in life. (Eth. nic. 1127b34—1128b4)^? 


In the playful conversation that is one part of relaxation, there is a 
middle state, a right way to speak and to listen to things: edtpaneAta, a 
“wittiness” or “urbanity,” the praiseworthy “mean between buffoonery 
and boorishness, concerning humor."?? Aristotle says that eutrapelia is 
both the ability to make jokes and also to appreciate them—even when 
one finds oneself the butt (Eth. eud. 1234a14—17). 

What stands out is that Aristotle does not have any non-circular” way 
to analyze these boundaries: eutrapelia 1s that sort of wit that a eutrapelos 


™ Or, “The boor is useless for such conversations” (6 8’ &ypoikog eig тйс то1о®тос 
орос @уретос). 

7 The translation, except for minor changes, is that of Terence Irwin, Aristotle: 
Nichomachean Ethics (Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing Company, 1985). 

 edtpanedta 6 &oti ueoótnc BonoAoxtog koi &ypowtac, ёстіу 8’ лері TH OKOMPATO 
(Magna moralia 1193a11—12). Eudemian Ethics also defines eutrapelia as a middle state 
(иєсбтпс): the witty person is between the boorish (&ypotKog) or stiff (ёострблећос̧), on 
the one hand, and ће buffoon (Воролбхос) on the other (Eth. eud. 1234a4—5). Elsewhere 
Aristotle defines eutrapelia as “insolence tempered by education" ( yàp ebtpanerio, 
nerardevpéevn Opi éotiv [Rhet. 1389b10—12; 2.12]). 

77 ‘The circularity is noted by Simon Goldhill in Foucault’s Virginity: Ancient Erotic Fiction 
and the History of Sexuality (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 18. 
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person will make or will find pleasant when made against him.” He 
assumes that it is “clear” that it is possible to exceed or fall short of 
the mean in the matter of playful conversation. The one who exceeds 
will appear (to people with “good” judgment) buffoonish, vulgar, and 
harsh. Aristotle does say that the buffoon fails to take thought for the 
feelings of others; but Aristotle has already admitted that what offends 
is not a reliable ethical guide, since some people will take offense at 
everything. All of Aristotle’s terms depend on his own judgment. He 
says that the buffoon will not take adequate care to say “seemly things” 
(eùoxńuova), and that only a “witty” person will joke “in appropriate 
ways" or “in good taste” (€upeA@cs). But defining seemliness or appropri- 
ate or in good taste is no easy task; after all, Aristotle acknowledges that 
many people have the wrong estimation of what should be counted as 
witty since they are too eager for a laugh. Thus when he insists (contra 
this widespread craving for laughs) that buffoons and witty people “dif 
fer considerably, as our account has made clear,” it is not at all clear 
which part of his account was to have had this clarifying effect. It does 
not help much when Aristotle explains the concept of eutrapelia with 
a new term, “tact” or “dexterity” (fj ёллбебібтцс), and says that the 
“dexterous” person says and listens to such things as befit a “decent 
and civilized person” (тф émieike? xoi £AevOepio &pydtter). Nor does 
it help when he adds that only certain jokes are “fitting for such a 
person” (ёсті үйр Twa лрёлоуто TH 10100109). The difference between 
“civilized and slavish” and “educated and uneducated” depends in no 
small part on Aristotle’s judgment. 

The circularity of Aristotle’s discussion could leave one without any 
way to calibrate what sorts of words or jokes constituted a breach of 
decorum in his eyes were it not for his reference to the different kinds 
of comedy. Aristotle says that the distinction he is getting at can be seen 
in the difference between older and contemporary comedy: the humor 
in Old Comedy depended on ў aioypoAoyia, the contemporary comedy 
on the more seemly fj ùnóvora, “innuendo.” Aristotle, though he could 
praise an Aristophanes for his verbal acuity, considered the sort of 
foul language found in his plays beneath the dignity of an educated 
gentleman. Even tragedy was not as noble—nor was its audience as 


78 Cf. Eth. eud. 1234a22-23. 
? Reckford, Old-and-New Comedy, 380. 
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gentlemanly—as epic." As А. Т. Edwards noted, “If tragedy is vulgar in 
comparison to epic, then comedy is doubtlessly that much worse.”®! 

This sense of social lowness of foul language is also evident in Aris- 
totle’s comments in the Politics, where he suggests that foul language 
could corrupt patrician taste. In the case of children, their education 
has not yet rendered them immune to ignoble delights. To ensure 
that they grow up properly—that is, aristocratically—even their earli- 
est amusements must not be ignoble (&veAeó0epoc [Pol. 1336a29]), 
and free children should have as little contact as possible with slaves 
(Pol. 1336241). This is the context—whether playing with slaves is an 
appropriate pastime— that opens the discussion of foul language 1n his 
Politics: “Even at such an age they are likely to enjoy illiberality through 
the things that they hear and see. Therefore the lawgiver should ban- 
ish foul language from the state altogether, as much as anything else 
(for when saying shameful things is tolerated, doing them 1s near at 
hand)—so especially foul language should be kept from the young, 
that they neither say nor hear any such thing” (Pol. 1336a41—b8). Any 
adult who violates these rules and says something prohibited is to be 
punished “for slavish behavior" (бубролобобіос xópw [Pol. 1336b12]). 
Since people are attracted by what they hear first (Pol. 1336b28-35), 
the young must not be allowed to hear iambic verse or see comedy 
before their education and culture have rendered them immune to the 
damage of such delights (Pol. 1336b20-23). 

We already noted that in the Eudemian Ethics Aristotle described two 
types of wit, one of enjoying a good Joke, the other of making one. But 
in the Nicomachean Ethics, he emphasizes the need for some limits to what 
someone should be willing to hear. Five times Aristotle links speaking 
and listening to such light talk, since what one listens to reflects on his 
character as much as what one says: “Тһе remarks he is willing ѓо hear 
made are of the same sort, since those he is prepared to hear made 
seem to be those he is prepared to make himself.” Unlike Epictetus 
or Clement of Alexandria centuries later, Aristotle offers no specific 
advice as to how someone 1 supposed to react when a buffoon makes 
one of those jokes *a sophisticated person would not even be willing 
to hear made." Was one to frown? To blush? To complain? Aristotle 


80 Poet, 146126—62а4. 

8! A. T. Edwards, “Historicizing the Popular Grotesque: Bakhtin’s Rabelais and Attic 
Old Comedy,” in Theater and Society in the Classical World (ed. R. Scodel; Ann Arbor: 
The University of Michigan Press, 1993), 113n32. 
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does not say. But it is clear that it was not enough, in his view, simply 
to watch one’s own mouth. Others were watching what company one 
kept, what one could stand to hear, and this, as much as what one 
said, reflected on one’s character. 

In addition to saying that foul language is not fitting for people of 
refinement (and mentioning the idea that words are close to deeds), 
Aristotle also points out that jokes are a sort of abuse (tò yap скфцио 
Aoióópnu& тї otv [Eth. nic. 1128a30]). Since there are laws against 
verbal abuse, Aristotle reasons, perhaps there should also be laws against 
abusive joking. In lieu of such laws against joking, the “cultivated and 
civilized person," as a sort of law to himself, will take this [discrimi- 
nating] attitude.” Here Aristotle argues that there really is something 
wrong with joking, since it is part of a practice, namely abuse, which 
is forbidden by law. 


П. ABUSE 


It is not accidental that Plato included laws for public abuse when 
describing an ideal state, for verbal attacks were a prominent and 
potent feature of ancient life. Demosthenes said that average people 
took care to avold wrongdoing because they feared the courts and the 
pain of shaming insults.? Aelius Aristides cited the same opinion half 
a millennium later: “people behave with moderation through their fear 
of being satirized."?* Seneca says that, unless one can attain an indif- 
ference to abuse, one will live in constant fear of *everyone's laughter, 
everyone's tongue" (Const. 19.2). In Rome, public abuse was a pri- 


® Tn all, Aristotle labels this right sort of person xopíetg (cultivated, elegant), 
&AevO£piog (free, a gentleman), érióéGtoc (dexterous or tactful), and єотрблећос (witty). 
In Eth. eud., the terms for the stiff extreme are &ypoikoc, woxpdc, апа ӧострблећос; 
the other extreme is described as фортікёс and BouoAóxog. 

8 тф qóBo tà трос bug koi TH toig oioxpotg koi Aóyotg koi dvetdeow GAyEiV 
eddoPovpévong eFapaptéverv (1 Aristog. 93, cited by K. J. Dover, Greek Popular Morality, 228); 
cf. Laurie O'Higgins, Women and Humor in Classical Greece (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2003), 83. Cf. also Sir 9:18: the loud of mouth аге feared in their city. 

8 Or. 29.16 (this was one of the arguments anticipated as he argued against comic 
drama). 

8 In his De Constantia, Seneca explains how a wise man can inure himself to the 
power of insult. The essay offers an almost Searlean analysis of Roman abuse, noting 
that uttering X (probra, convicia, maledicta, etc.) will counts as the act Y (muria or con- 
tumelia) only in the context Z. What Seneca is at pains to point out is that, in a great 
many contexts, utterances that are cheeky or even obscene do not count as iniuria or 
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mary means of influencing an election or settling a private grudge.?? 
A standard way to get a debt repaid was to surround the debtor and 
heap him with ridicule.?' Slaves and clients might be expected to shout 
out abuse against the opponents of their owners or patrons.” Cicero 
describes the hired gangs of Clodius shouting down Pompey with 
curses (maledicta) and abuse (convicium); then when it was Clodius’s turn 
to speak, Pompey’s men reciprocated, overwhelming him with obscene 
chants (versus obscenissimi).? Seneca mentions the challenge of retaining 
equanimity while being “hooted through the forum by the vile words of 
a foul-mouthed crowd.””’ Examples of obscene abuse could be added 
from Egypt”! and Palestine.” 

Not only was verbal abuse a potent means toward various social 
and political ends, but the abuse itself was clearly relished when it was 
particularly sharp or witty.” This was as true for extempore outbursts 


contumelia (e.g. when spoken by children, by silly slaves, by someone delirious with a 
high fever, etc.). 

** On this phenomenon in Roman culture, see Herman Usener, “Italische Volks- 
justiz,” Rheinisches Musuem 56 (1901): 1—28. Treating the broader topic of popular songs 
in Rome, Nicholas Horsfall demonstrates both the abundance and the potency of songs 
that expressed abuse and protest (Culture, 33—42). 

87 Paul Veyne, “The Roman Empire,” in A History of Private Life: From Pagan Rome to 
Byzantium (ed. Paul Veyne; trans. Arthur Goldhammer; vol. 1 of A History of Private Life, 
ed. Philippe Ariés and Georges Duby; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1987), 
169; cf. also Paul Veyne, “La folklore à Rome et les droits de la conscience publique 
sur la conduite individuelle," Latomus 42 (1983): 3-30. Note the reference in Sir 29:28 
to the "insults of the money lender." 

58 Cf. Martial, Epig. 3.46. Surely when masters had their slaves trained in the art of 
witty insults, it was not only for domestic entertainment (Seneca, Const. 11.3). 

89 Quint. fratr. 2.3.2. СЕ Plutarch, Cic. 30.7, of Clodius using “violent and insolent 
men" to meet Cicero in the streets and “jeer him without restraint" (yAevdCovteg 
GKOAGOTOS). 

99 si obscenorum vocibus improbis per forum agetur (Const. 15.1 [Basore, LCL]). 

?! Cf. Philo, Flacc. 34: the crowds who jeer Agrippa I show their “natural ability 
in things of shame." 

9 Josephus says the crowds shouted the most shameful abuse at Florus when he 
withdrew money from the temple (Aovopiag оїісҳістоос eig тоу ФАФроу ёкекрбүғсоу 
[Bell. 2.295]; cf. 2.298: обтос £Aot66pnoov aioypHc). Upon the death of Agrippa I, 
the inhabitants of Caesarea and Sebaste used terms of reproach that Josephus says 
he cannot mention (BAaoqnutog... блрелеїс Аёүєсбол [4.7. 19.357]). One can gather 
a good idea of what the content must have been from the fact that the crowds were 
also doing obscene things to the statues of his daughters. 

9% Cf. Lucian, Pisc. 25, for the masses laughing at public reviling. A talent for verbal 
abuse has been appreciated in a wide variety of cultures. Geoffrey Hughes describes the 
traditional verbal dueling of northern Europe as the “equivalent of virtuoso sword-play”; 
although its language could be “grotesque and astonishingly scatological,” it exhibited 
extraordinarily complex plays on words (Hughes, Swearing, 47). On the phenomenon 
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as it was for carefully crafted comedies, satires, and epigrams. Seneca 
said that some people trained their slaves in the art of insult so as to 
entertain guests with playful abuse (Const. 11.3), and children’s naughty 
speech could also be the source of amusement (Quintilian, Inst. 1.2.7). 
Theocritus (Id. 5.41—44, 116-19) and Virgil (Ecl. 3) portray rustics 
heaping foul abuse on each other; and Plautus includes a good many 
scenes in which hilarious abuse is traded back and forth (e.g. Pers. 
406-27 and Pseud. 357—70). 

Once a battle of words was joined, each person would try to say 
something that others found funny; victory lay in seeing the other 
person laughed down.” Many chreiai about philosophers celebrate 
the way they could degrade their interlocutors with an amusing and 
biting riposte. So when a reputed pathic told Arcesilaus that nothing 
seemed larger than anything else, Arcesilaus asked him if ten inches did 
not seem to be greater than six (D.L. 4.34; cf. Plutarch, Mor. 634A). 
Similarly, Menedemus of Eretria was said to have terrified others by 
being “cutting and outspoken."*? The examples given to illustrate these 
characteristics exhibit a blunt sexual humor, as when he reminded an 
adulterer that the one who likes “cabbage” might also enjoy the radish,” 
or, when he silenced the boasting Hierocles by asking why Antigonus 
was screwing him (Hp@tnoe dé eig тї ол›тоу Avtiyovoç mepatvet [D.L. 
2.127]). Among the ways the Emperor Gaius taunted his military tri- 
bune Cassius Chaerea was by making him use humiliating passwords.” 
Chaerea was angry simply to receive the words, but worse by far was 
being laughed at by others as he used them (Josephus, 4,7 19.31).°° 


of verbal dueling more broadly, cf. The Cambridge Encyclopedia of Language (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1997), 60. 

% Plato, Resp. 395A, C; Clement, Paed. 3.75.1. 

? On this, see Halliwell, “The Uses of Laughter in Greek Culture," who analyzes 
the role of laughter both on the street and also in the courtroom. 

% fiv yàp xoi ёлїкблтпс koi торртүотоотйс (D.L. 2.197; cf. 1.129). 

? D.L. 2.128. On the insertion of a radish into the anus as punishment for an 
adulterer, c£. C. Carey, “The return of the radish, or, Just when you thought it was 
safe to go back into the kitchen," LCM 18.4 (1993): 53-55; К. Kapparis, “Humiliating 
the Adulterer: The Law and the Practice in Classical Athens," Revue internationale des 
droits de Vantiquité 43 (1996): 63-77. 

% Oded te ёбібоо tà оуброто koi tadta aioyóvnç бублћео (Josephus, Antiqui- 
ties 19.29-30). Seneca mentions “Venus” and "Priapus" (Const. 18.3) as two of the 
passwords. 

99 Chaerca was so humiliated, in fact, that he helped to plot Gaius’s assassination, 
and, after Gaius gave him one final mocking password, Chaerea returned the insult and 
struck the emperor with his sword (Josephus, 4.7. 19.105; Seneca, Const. 18.3—4). 
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Graffiti attest that abuse could be scrawled on the walls just as well 


as shouted in the streets.'°° Unlike oral abuse, graffiti could be anony- 


mous!” and therefore immune to repercussions. Terms of abuse familiar 


from Comedy, such as katanbyov,'” occur also in graffiti (e.g. Av00Am 
kataróyova [SEG 13.32]). Rarer words are also attested. In Aristo- 
phanes's Clouds, Strepsiades abuses his son with various terms, culmi- 
nating in Локкӧлроктос (Nub. 1330), derived from А@ккос (“cistern”) 
and лроктос (“аз5””).!°* The same word shows up also on a fifth-century 
Athenian vase. Likewise, contempt for those who performed oral sex 
is expressed with the same words in comedy (e.g. Аолкботр1о, Aristo- 
phanes, Ach. 529, 537) and in graffiti (for instance, on a fourth-century 
spindle-whorl from the Athenian agora [C 34]).!% In several instances, 
graffiti exhibit attempted erasure, confirming that such comments as 
“Theodosia sucks well!” were not appreciated. 

The range of time and place for abusive obscenities in graffiti is 
extraordinary. Mabel Lang remarked that *'[o]ne of the very earliest uses 
to which the art of writing was put, along with alphabetic exercises and 
marks of ownership, was sexual insult and obscenity."'? The obscene 
vocabulary appears in archaic inscriptions in a sanctuary of Apollo on 


10 And graffiti could hold the same fear for its victims (cf. Plautus, Merc. 409). 

10! Although the authors sometimes identified themselves, e.g. CIL 4.7497: [h]omullus 
amat spuncles fel[at] scribit asciola cum gemino. 

' Dover catalogues the range of metaphorical uses of the term in Old Comedy 
(“Some Evaluative Terms," 94). 

108 Marjorie J. Milne and Dietrich von Bothmer discuss seven graffiti that label 
someone Katanbyov or, as in the case just cited, katanbyawa (“КАТАПҮГОМ, 
KATAIIYTAINA," Hesperia 22 [1953]: 215-24); cf. also Eduard Fraenkel, “Neues 
Griechisch in Graffiti,” Glotta 34 (1954), 42-45. One example from the Athenian agora 
(C 5) is particularly humorous if, as Mabel Lang proposed, Titas was an *Olympic 
victor" only in his capacity as Katanbyov (Mabel Lang, Graffiti and Dipinti [vol. 21 of 
The Athenian Agora; Princeton: The American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
1976], 12). 

104 A variant of the more common ғ?ролроктос, “‘wide-arsed’, implying frequent 
subjection to sodomy" (Dover, *Some Evaluative Terms," 94). 

105 C 23: étAn Aaxxónp[o]ktog ó Lvdpdpaxoc, “Sydromachus of ће gaping anus 
submitted" (trans. Thomas K. Hubbard, Homosexuality in Greece and Rome: A Sourcebook 
of Basic Documents [Berkeley: University of California Press, 2003], 85). 

1% Jocelyn cites other examples (“Greek Indecency,” 15). 

107 Oeroĝocia Лолкбёе |] ed (Inv. P. 6153), from a fourth-century Athenian skyphos 
(discussed by Jocelyn, “А Greek Indecency,” 46n30). For further instances of erasure, 
see Milne and von Bothmer, *KATAIIYTON, KATATTYTAINA,” 220-21. 

108 Mabel Lang, Graffiti in the Athenian Agora (Excavations of the Athenian Agora Picture 
Books 14; Princeton: American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1974), 4. 
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the island of Тһега,!% a second-century В.С. graffito from Кагпак,!!% 
and, in terrific abundance, on the walls of Pompeii. Walking around 
Pompeii, an ancient person would have learned that Laenas was a 
"cunt-licker" (CIL 4.5263), as was Martialis (CIL 4.1331), and Aman- 
dus (CIL 4.1255), and Fronto the slave of Planius (CIL 4.2257); the list 
goes on and on.'? For some ancient person in Pompeii perhaps this 
was all a bit much: his or her exasperation is expressed in two words: 
Sodoma Gomora (CIL 4.4976). 

The sexual activities that were written as insults were also written 
as threats. The obscene vocabulary appears in graffiti threatening 
the reader,'? a passerby,''* someone who might write on the wall,'? 
potential thieves, '' 17 Again, the words on the walls 
represent what people threatened out loud. As Jocelyn notes, “Latin 


or acquaintances. 


19 IG xii.3.536, 537, 538, 539 all use оїфо (538 names who did it to whom). Against 
the view that these inscriptions are related to rites of initiation, Bain argues that they 
are rather “simply boasts and insults of a kind attested in graffiti containing coarse 
sexual language found elsewhere in the ancient world" (*Six Greek Verbs," 73). 

110 Птолеџоїос Bivodow otov év тї pum / IIxoAepotog Apóotoo ёлоүібосоу 
adtov év tnt avt púun, ó лоуісос aù / тоу... (Sammelbuch 6840). Bain notes that 
the nominative of the name is here a sort of rubric (“Six Greek Verbs,” 56): Ptolemy 
is the one whom “they fucked" and “buggered.” 

!! E.g. Martialis fellas Proculum (Martial, you suck Proculus" [CIL 4.8844]); Sabina 
Jelas, non belle faces (Sabina, you suck, and you don't do it well” [CIL 4.4185]). For 
translations and discussions of such graffiti from Pompeii, see Werner A. Krenkel, “Fel- 
latio and Irrumatio,” WZWPUR 29 (1980): 85-87; and idem, *Tonguing," WZWPUR 
30 (1981): 53. For а more general survey of Pompeir's graffiti (with tracings and com- 
mentary), see Krenkel’s Pompganishe Inschriften (Heidelberg: L. Schneider, 1962). 

12 At Pompeii the same comments that are so abundant in Latin also survive in 
Greek: MOYOAIOX ENOAAE BINEI (CIL 4.2216); ХҮМЕРОУ KAAQY BINEI? (CIL 
4.2253). 

113 So а vase-graffito from fifth-century Gela in Sicily: “The writer will bugger the 
reader” (6 ypówog tov åvvéuo<v>ta rvyt&ev [SEG 31.824]). There are several graf- 
fiti from Pompeii that indicate the reader will be buggered (e.g. CIL 4.2360, 4.4008, 
4.1798); see the discussion in Bernhard Forssman, “ANNEMOTA in einer dorischen 
GefaBinschrift,” Münchener Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft 34 (1976): 39—46. 

One scribe even wrote in a margin yoAokonó тоу &vaytyv@oKovta (P. Lond. 3.604 
B column 7, cited by Bain, *Six Greek Verbs," 53n21). 

114 A Hellenistic graffito from Thasus: tov rapé&yovta mexbyica. Bain calls the per- 
fect a “performative”: “once you have read this, you will have been buggered” (“Six 
Greek Verbs," 69). 

15 From Ostia: лоү(бо návteç то%<тоос> ot ёлі tod totyou ypóqovo: (Bain, “Six 
Greek Verbs,” 69; cf. the discussion of the graffito by John Rea, “ЕПІТОІХОГРАФОХ,” 
ZPE 36 [1979]: 309-10). 

16 On a first-century A.D. bowl from Nikopilis in Epirus: бс ду брт rvyroðńoetor 
(SEG 27.240). СЕ Priapea 13, 22, 74. 

"7 So the peculiar graffito from Rome (second or third century A.D.), which ends with 
Eutyches threatening Gamos with anal and oral penetration (лоуЌёсдо ў Аткобёто). 
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speakers of all classes frequently threatened to thrust their penises down 
the throats of those who had offended them and sometimes actually 
did so.”''® The Greek syntagm AoukóGew tô бету A€yo was common 
enough to be quoted in Latin; like zrumare;? it could be used meta- 
phorically. Neither cold weather nor greed can literally be subjected 
to irrumatio, but the freedman Seleucus could nevertheless tell the cold 
to “go suck" ( frigori laecasin dico |Petronius, Sat. 42]), and Martial has 
a penis say the same thing to greed." For those who did not want to 


use the word itself, A&Bda oot Aéyo was also apparently available as 


a variant."?! 


ILA. Laws Against Slander 


Although public abuse was a fact of life, there were laws that limited 
what one could say. In Athens there was actually a list of prohibited 
words that could not be uttered abusively,'” but it was not the obscene 
words that were banned as *unmentionable." Rather, it was forbidden 
to call someone a “shield thrower"'? or a “patricide,” or to reproach 
any citizen with working in the market."* Several speeches survive 
that record one side of a dik) коктүор1ос, “a private indictment for 
slander.” ‘This was a private crime, meaning that only the injured party 


See the discussions by Heikki Solin, “Ergiisse eines Lebemannes," Glotta 62 (1984): 
167—74, and Bain, “Six Greek Verbs,” 69n138. 

18 Jocelyn, “A Greek Indecency,” 19. 

119 “Tn some registers of the language the verb irrumare was used so much in state- 
ments expressive of annoyance as to become practically synonymous with contemnere? 
(Jocelyn, *A Greek Indecency," 19). 

12 Martial, Epig. 11.58.11—12: at tibi nil faciam, sed lota mentula lana №олкббелу cupidae 
dicet auaritiae (“То you, however, I shall do nothing, but with washed wool my cock 
shall tell your eager avarice to go suck” [Shackleton Bailey, LCL]). 

?! Jocelyn, “A Greek Indecency,” 17, citing Varro, Men. 48. 

7? 5. C. Todd, The Shape of Athenian Law (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 381. 

75 Lysias, 10.9. The force of this prohibition seems to have extended to drama. 
Only one person is named in Old Comedy as having thrown his shield (Cleonymus at 
Nub. 353; noted by Eric Csapo and William J. Slater, The Context of Ancient Drama [Ann 
Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1995], 183). On Comedy's relationship to 
laws against slander, see Halliwell, *Comic Satire and Freedom of Speech in Classical 
Athens," fournal of Hellenic Studies 111 (1991): 48—70. 

+ Demosthenes, Eub. 57.30: *Eubulides has acted, not only contrary to your decree, 
but also contrary to the laws which declare that anyone who makes business in the 
market a reproach against any male or female citizen shall be liable to the penalties 
for evil-speaking [тй kaxnyopta]” (Murray, LCL). It was also illegal to insult a public 
official in his court (Lysias 9.6; 9.9). 
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could press charges.'?? But it was not possible to take someone to court 
for just any slanderous expression: they had to have used one of a list 
of prohibited words. 

In a speech written by Lysias," the plaintiff claims that Theom- 
nestos called him a patricide (10.1), and adds that he would not have 
pressed charges for any of the other “forbidden terms” (tt GAAO тфу 
длоррӯтоу), since going to law for slander (коктүор10с dixé&Ceo8a.1) 
would normally have been beneath him (10.2). Theomnestos does 
not deny the charge, but appears to seek refuge in the specificity of the 
law’s list of “unmentionables” (ёлӧррпто), claiming that to say someone 
“killed his father” does not actually make use of one of the forbidden 
words.'?? The law did not cover the phrase Theomnestos used, for only 
буброфоуос (“homocide”) was explicitly forbidden (10.6). The speaker, 
however, assumes the jurors will be more concerned with meaning 
(Stavota) than with specific words (Ovépata [10.7]), and points out that 
“killing” someone and being a “murderer” amount to the same thing. 
What emerges from this and other cases is that the list of йлӧррпта 
implies *a system in which the words themselves are in issue, irrespec- 
tive of whether they can reasonably be applied to the plaintift"'? But, 
to reiterate, there were no /aws against obscene abuse. 

Roman law had no such list of &xdppyta, but the Twelve Tables 
forbade exposing someone to infamia by raising a demonstration against 
them in public (occentare) or composing a song to that епа. After a 


75 Isocrates, Loch. 2—3, treats hybris as a public crime, which means that people 
other than the one wronged could bring charges: *They thought it so terrible a thing 
that one citizen strike another that they even established a law that requires any who 
say something forbidden [to another citizen] to pay a fine of five hundred drachmas. And 
so how great must the retribution be on behalf of those who have actively suffered 
ill, when you appear so angry on behalf of those who have only verbally heard ill” 
(Van Hook, LCL). 

126 Against Theomnestos (Lysias 10). 

127 On enduring verbal abuse bravely, cf. Antisthenes in D.L. 6.3, 7; Seneca, Const. 15.1. 

128 ётбАно Aéyew кой npóc TOV SLAITHTHY, фс ook Éott TOV &nopptov, ёбу тіс einn 
TOV natépa йлектоуёуол (10.6). 

79 Todd, Athenian Law, 260. For more on slander, cf. Stephen Halliwell, “The Uses 
of Laughter in Greek Culture,” and Jeffrey Henderson, “The Demos and Comic Com- 
petition,” in Nothing to do with Dionysos? (ed. J. J. Winkler and F. I. Zeitlin; Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1990), 300. 

130 Cicero, Rep. 4.10.12: si quis occentavisset sioe carmen condidisset quod infamiam faceret 
flagitiumve alteri. Horace proposes that the law came about to cope with the taunts of 
the Fescennina: “Through this custom came into use the Fescennine licence, which in 
alternate verse poured forth rustic taunts; and the freedom, welcomed each returning 
year, was innocently gay, till jest, now growing cruel, turned to open frenzy, and stalked 
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senatusconsultum, perhaps dating from the reign of Augustus,! defama- 
tion was treated as a form of iniuria,” and hence could be “proceeded 
against either for civil damages or before the jury courts." According 
to the jurists, verbal abuse was not to violate good mores;'** and accord- 
ing to Paulus, *Abuse is considered to be contrary to good mores 1f 
somebody should have attacked with an obscene word or with the lower 
part of his body bare."!? Someone who used base language (qui turpibus 
verbis utitur) with a woman was liable for insult (Digest, 47.10.15.21). 

The details of Roman law make it clear that what verbal offenses 
"injured" was a person's reputation. Hence public abuse was more seri- 
ous than private. When a wife or an engaged woman was insulted, the 
husband or fiancé could sue, for it was his honor that suffered (Digest, 
47.10.11.7; 47.10.15.24); and it was more difficult for freedmen'*® or 
slaves to sue for abusive language." 


amid the homes of honest folk, fearless in its threatening. Stung to the quick were they 
who were bitten by a tooth that drew blood; even those untouched felt concern for the 
common cause, and at last a law was carried with a penalty, forbidding the portrayal 
of any in abusive strain. Men changed their tune, and terror of the cudgel led them 
back to goodly and gracious forms of speech” (Ep. 2.1.152—54 [Fairclough, LCL]). On 
the sense of occentare, see the detailed argument of Eduard Fraenkel, *Anzeige von 
Beckmann, Zauberei und Recht in Roms Frühzeit,” Gnomon 1 (1925): 185—200. 

131 According to Suetonius, Augustus proposed that anyone who gave out under 
a false name books or songs indended to defame (ad infamiam) should be prosecuted 
(Aug. 55). 

132 On iniuria generally, see Max Kaser, Das römische Privatrecht (Munich: С. Н. Beck, 
1955), 3.520-22; on oral and writen iniuria, see Theodor Mommsen, Römisches Strafrecht 
(Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1899), 794-95. 

133 J. A. Crook, Law and Life of Rome (London: Thames and Hudson, 1967), 252. 
Abusing a senator might be a different matter. Annia Rufilla was tried before the Sen- 
ate in A.D. 21 for her abuse of a senator (Tacitus, Ann. 3.36), but “a non-senator who 
had been subjected to like abuse would have had to proceed against his tormentor by 
the cumbrous processes of the civil law,” that is, in a suit for iniuria (Peter Garnsey, 
Social Status and Legal Privilege in the Roman Empire [Oxford: Clarendon, 1970], 32). On 
Vespasian's decretum permitting citizens to return a senator's abuse (Suetonius, Vesp. 
9.2), cf. Garnsey, Social Status, 200n1. 

134 Veyne, “Roman Empire,” 169. 

U5 convicium contra bonos mores fieri videtur, si obscaeno nomine aut inferiore parte corporis nudatus 
aliquis insectatus sit (Paulus, Sententiae, 5.4.21); cf. Veyne, “Folklore,” 21. 

136 Praetors need not hear complaints from freedmen that their masters abused 
them verbally (Digest, 47.10.15.2). 

7 [f a slave “be put to shame by some act or lampoon,” the praetor's investigation 
“should take into account the standing of the slave" (Digest, 47.10.15.44). 

73 On social status and iniuria, see Garnsey, Social Status, 199—203. 
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III. Reticious RITES 


When Plato said he would prohibit uttering indecent things in holy 
places, he had specific contemporary practices in view. The religious 
rites that incorporated foul language were numerous, and were well 
enough established that Aristotle, although he wanted to ban foul lan- 
guage outright, felt he must make an exception in their case: 


And since we banish saying any such thing, we must clearly also ban see- 
ing indecent painüngs and stories. Let the rulers take care that there be 
neither statue nor painting that depicts such activities, except in the case 
of those gods to whom the Іам! grants even scoffing [тоу тодосибу|.'% 
But for these cases, the law grants that men of adequate age may wor- 
ship the gods on behalf of themselves and the children and women. (Pol. 
1336b12-19) 


One could wish that Aristotle had said more about the roles of women. 
On the one hand, his sense that women should not use or hear foul 
language was rather widespread in antiquity (as it has been ever since). 
But if Aristotle really intended to prohibit women from worshipping in 
rites involving obscene language, it is remarkable that he should have 
mentioned it so briefly, for the oldest and most famous of such rites, 
the Thesmophoria, were conducted by women alone. Women’s foul 
language at the Thesmophoria was, in fact, proverbial. When Cleo- 
medes wanted to deride Epicurus's philosophical argot,'*! he noted a 
few objectionable words'? and claimed that they “resemble what is said 
by the women celebrating the Thesmophoria at Demeter's festivals? 
(De motu circulari corporum caelestium 2.91). 

Considering evidence for and comments about foul language in 
various ancient cults (ritual aischrology) offers a glimpse into how foul 


139 үү. L. Newman suggests this is “unwritten law" (The Politics of Aristotle [4 vols.; 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1887-1902], 3:491—92). Pausanias, describing the obscenity at the 
sanctuary of Mysian Demeter, says that the women do ӧлӧсо vópog ёстіу oos, “all 
that is their law/custom” (Descr. 7.27.10). 

40 On the term тодосибс, Hanns Fluck notes that “ohne Zusammenhang mit dem 
Kultischen verwendet, nur die Bedeutung von Scherz, Spott, Hohn hat, ohne jede Bei- 
mischung von Obszónem, was doch in dem von Aristoteles angeführten Ritus zweifellos 
vorhanden ist” (Skurrile Riten in griechischen Kulten [Endingen: Emil Wild, 1931], 12). 

141 On Epicurus's language, cf. n. 311 below. 

12 Including Акӯџото,, which may mean “bouts of intercourse" or “cries of love- 
making" (Bain, “Six Greek Verbs,” 70). 
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language was used and perceived.'* For instance, there was a palpable 
sense of the abnormality of using such language; some explanation 
for it was required. The rites and their interpretations reveal that foul 
language could be potent, whether for promoting fecundity or ward- 
ing off evil spirits or the evil eye. And ancient descriptions of the foul 
language in religious rites confirm that obscenities were frequently a 
source of laughter and fun. 

The connection of foul language and humor is particularly prominent 
when ancient authors claim that aischrology was amusing and cheering 
for the gods. Paradigmatic is the worship of Demeter. Diodorus Siculus 
says of Sicily’s ten-day autumnal festival for Demeter, “It is their custom 
during these days to indulge in coarse language [aioxpoAoyetv] as they 
associate one with another, the reason being that by such obscenity 
[atoxpoAoyta] the goddess, grieved though she was at the Rape of Core, 
burst into laughter." The earliest reference to this myth occurs in 
the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, where 1t was the maid Iambe whose scur- 
rilous comments pleased the goddess Demeter, who was then grieving 
for her daughter: 


There she [Demeter] sat, holding her veil before her face, and for a long 
time she remained there on the seat in silent sorrow. She greeted no one 
with word or movement, but sat there unsmiling, tasting neither food nor 
drink, pining for her deep-girt daughter, until at last dutiful Iambe with 
ribaldry and many a jest [yAebnic...T0oAAG лороаскфлтоосо] diverted 
the holy lady so that she smiled and laughed and became benevolent. 
(Hom. Hymn to Demeter 197—204 [ West, LCL]) 


The Library of Apollodorus gives a similar explanation for the jests at 
the Thesmophoria, the autumnal festival for Demeter celebrated by 
Greek women. Demeter, he says, angry and saddened over the abduc- 
tion of her daughter, left heaven and came to Eleusis in the likeness 
of a woman. 


1 Furthermore, it has been suggested that Ephesians’s prohibitions of crude lan- 


guage actually had in view the aischrology of the festivals of Demeter, a suggestion 
that can only be evaluated once we have some sense for the rites in question. This 
proposal (Larry J. Kreitzer, “‘Crude Language’ and ‘Shameful Things Done in Secret’ 
[Ephesians 5.4, 12]: Allusions to the Cult of Demeter/Cybele in Hierapolis?” JSNT 
71 [1998]: 51-77) will be addressed specifically in chapter 4. 

144 füoc ӧ’'ёстіу ол›тотс év то®толс toig ўиёролс oioxpoAoyetv KATH тйс трос 
GAANAODVS ошМос ià то thy Ozóv éni «fj тїс Kópnç орлоүй Xonovpévnv yerdcour б1® 
thv aioxpodoytav (Bibl. 5.4.7 [Oldfather, ТОП). 
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Some women were in the house, and when they bade her sit down beside 
them, a certain old crone, Iambe, joked (ok@yaou) the goddess and made 
her smile. For that reason they say that the women break jests (oxoztetv) 
at the Thesmophoria. (Apollodorus, Bibl. 1.5.1 [Frazer, LCL]) 


In the “Orphic” versions of this myth, Iambe is replaced by Baubo, 
who relieves Demeter's mourning by uncovering her genitals,'*° an 
act analagous to speaking obscenities in that it exposes what should 
be hidden.'" 

Various rites involving ritual aischrology were explained by etiologies 
similar to that of Demeter and Iambe. For instance, the maledicta in the 
rites of Heracles at Lindus were thought to commemorate the abusive 
remarks that once made Heracles laugh." Similarly, in explaining 


15 As related by Clement, Protr. 20.1-21.2; Eusebius, Praep. ev. 2.3.31—35; and 
Arnobius, Adv. Nat. 5.25-26. The references to Baubo are collected and thoughtfully 
analyzed by Maurice Olender, “Aspects of Baubo: Ancient Texts and Contexts,” in 
Before Sexuality: The Construction of Erotic Experience in the Ancient Greek World (ed. David 
M. Halperin, John J. Winkler, and Froma I. Zeitlin; Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1990), 83-113. Cf. also N. J. Richardson, The Homeric Hymn to Demeter (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1974), 215-16. 

46 Clement, Protr. 20.3: dvaotéAAetor tà aiðota koi émderkvder TH Ded. 

17 At times nakedness and foul language are combined. In one account, Iambe 
herself is said to make Demeter laugh both by joking and gesture (Olender, “Aspects 
of Baubo,” 89). Language and exposure are also combined in the Egyptian worship 
of Artemis. Herodotus says that, sailing toward Bubastis, women shouted obscenities 
and exposed themselves (Hist. 2.59-60; cf. also Hist. 5.82—83). 

“8 бо Lactantius says that the rites are celebrated “not with words of good omen 
[non eòpnuig] (as the Greeks term it), but with revilings and cursing [sed maledictis et 
execratione]. And they consider it a violation of the sacred rites, if at any time during 
the celebration of the solemnities a good word shall have escaped from any one even 
inadvertently. And this is the reason assigned for this practice, if indeed there can be 
any reason in things utterly senseless. When Hercules had arrived at the place, and 
was suffering hunger, he saw a ploughman at work, and began to ask him to sell one 
of his oxen. But the ploughman replied that this was impossible, because his hope 
of cultivating the land depended altogether upon those two bullocks. Hercules, with 
his usual violence, because he was not able to receive one of them, killed both. But 
the unhappy man, when he saw that his oxen were slain, avenged the injury with 
revilings, —a circumstance which afforded gratification to the man of elegance and 
refinement. For while he prepares a feast for his companions, and while he devours the 
oxen of another man, he receives with ridicule and loud laughter the bitter reproaches 
with which the other assails him. But when it had been determined that divine hon- 
ours should be paid to Hercules in admiration of his excellence, an altar was erected 
in his honour by the citizens, which he named, from the circumstance, the yoke of 
oxen; and at this altar two yoked oxen were sacrificed, like those which he had taken 
from the ploughman. And he appointed the same man to be his priest, and directed 
him always to use the same revilings in offering sacrifice, because he said that he had 
never feasted more pleasantly. Now these things are not sacred, but sacrilegious, in 
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the obscene songs at the rowdy New Year's festival of Anna Perenna,'** 
Ovid describes how Anna tricked Mars when Mars wanted her to 
arrange a tryst for him with Minerva. Instead of complying with Mars’s 
wishes, Anna pretended to be Minerva; when Mars realized this, he was 
humiliated. “The new goddess laughed at dear Minerva’s lover. Never 
did anything please Venus more than that. So old jokes and obscene 
sayings are sung [toci veteres obscenaque dicta canuntur|, and people love to 
remember how Anna choused the great god." Here it appears that 
Ovid is straining to apply an etiology akin to the myth of Demeter and 
Iambe to the aischrology of Anna Perenna. The very awkwardness of 
his explanation—Anna tricked Mars; this pleased Venus; therefore people 
sing obscene songs!—attests to the prominence of the idea that ritual 
aischrology must somehow delight the gods. According to Plutarch, 
Xenocrates did not think too highly of such festivals; but he neverthe- 
less imagined that “obdurate and morose natures"—31f not proper gods 
and daimons—were enjoying the rites: 


Such festivals as have associated with them either beatings or lamenta- 
tions or fastings or scurrilous language or obscene speech [aioxpoAoytav]'?! 
have no relation to the honours paid to the gods or to worthy daimons, 
but he [Xenocrates] believes that there exist in the space about us certain 
great and powerful natures, obdurate, however, and morose, which take 
pleasure in such things as these, and, if they succeed in obtaining them, 
resort to nothing worse. (Mor. 361B [Babbit, LCL, adjusted]) 


which that is said to be enjoined, which, if it is done in other things, is punished with 
the greatest severity” (Dw. Inst. 1.21 [ANF 7:36]). For a similar explanation of rites 
for Heracles, see Conon, Tale 11 (Malcolm Kenneth Brown, The Narratives of Konon 
[Munich: K. G. Saur, 2002], 108-111). 

19 Ovid, Fast. 3.675-76: “Now it remains for me to tell why girls chant obscene 
songs [cantent obscena]; for they assemble and sing certain scurrilous verses [certaque 
probra canunt|” (Frazer, LCL). Ovid offers the fullest ancient description of the festival 
(Fast. 3.523—696); it is also mentioned by Macrobius, Saturnalia, 1.12.6; and there is a 
puzzling reference to “virginal blood” in connection to the festival in Martial, Epig. 
4.64.16-17. For analysis of the limited evidence, see Kurt Latte, Römische Religions- 
geschichte (Beck: Munich, 1967), 137-38; Howard Hayes Scullard, Festivals and Ceremonies 
of the Roman Republic (London: Thames and Hudson, 1981), 90. Carole Newlands's 
insightful analysis of Ovid's rhetoric concerning the festival also sheds much light on 
the festival itself (“Transgressive Acts: Ovid's Treatment of the Ides of March,” Clas- 
sical Philology 91 [1996]: 320-38). 

150 Ovid, Fast. 3.693-96 (Frazer, LCL, adjusted). 

P?! Тһе comments nicely fit the Thesmophoria, which included “beatings” (women hit 
each other with a scourge made of bark), lamentations and fastings (on the second 
day they fasted and sat on the ground in lamentation for Kore), and, of course, foul 
language. 
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Augustine also reveals this assumption that someone must be enjoying 
such language: “Who could fail to realize what kind of spirits they are 
which could enjoy such obscenities?” (Civ. 2.4).!°? 

But not all the explanations for the aischrology in Demetrian worship 
focus on delighting the goddess. A scholion to Lucian’s Dialogue of the 
Courtesans describes the Haloa'? as “a feast in Athens which included 
mysteries of Demeter and Kore and Dionysus,” which was held at “the 
cutting of the vine and the tasting of the wine already set aside.” At 
this festival, “shameful male forms” were presented as a sign of human 
procreation “because Dionysus gave wine as a stimulating drug to 
promote sexual intercourse.” The scholiast gives an explanation for the 
handling of the бррпто (^unmentionables"), and he continues: 


On this day there 1s also a women's ceremony conducted at Eleusis, at 
which much joking and scoffing takes place [nadia A€yovtat nodoù кол 
скФццото]. Women process there alone and are at liberty to say whatever 
they want to: and in fact they say the most shameful things to each other 
[1& atoytota GÀ Xon A&yovoi]. The priestesses covertly sidle up to the 
women and whisper into their ear—as if it were a secret —recommen- 
dations for adultery. All the women utter shameful and irreverent things 
[oioxpà xoi &oeuva] to each other. They carry indecent images of male 
and female genitals. Wine is provided in abundance and the tables are 
loaded with all the foods of the earth and sea.... The archons set up the 
tables and leave them inside for the women while they themsleves depart 
and wait outside, showing to all inhabitants that the types of domestic 
nourishment were discovered by them [the Eleusinians| and were shared 
by them with all humanity. On the tables there are also genitals of both 
sexes made of dough. It 1s called the Haloa because of Dionysus' fruit, 
since aloai are vine shoots. (Schol. Luc. Dial. Mer. 7.4)" 


In other locations, the worship of Demeter involved not whispered inde- 
cencies among women, but jeering between the sexes. Pausanias describes 
a seven-day festival in the sanctuary of the Mysian Demeter: 


On the third day of the festival the men withdraw from the sanctuary, 
and the women are left to perform on that night the ritual that custom 


' Translated by Henry Bettenson, Augustine: The City of God (London: Penguin 
Books, 1972). 

73 On the Haloa, see Ludwig Deubner, Attische Feste (Berlin: Heinrich Keller, 1932), 
60-67; Н. W. Parke, Festivals of the Athenians (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1977), 
98-100; Matthew Dillon, Girls and Women in Classical Greek Religion (London: Routledge, 
2002), 120-24. 

154 Trans. J. J. Winkler, The Constraints of Desire: The Anthropology of Sex and Gender in 
Ancient Greece (New York: Routledge, 1990), 195. 
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demands. Not only men are excluded, but even male dogs. On the fol- 
lowing day the men come to the sanctuary, and the men and the women 
laugh and jeer at one another in turn [yéA@ti te ёс GAANAOVS yp@vtar 
Kai oxópgoo]. (Descr. 7.27.9-10 [ Jones, LCL]) 


Ritual abuse was a part of other festivals for Demeter, such as the Stenia, 
held two days before the Thesmophoria;’» and initiates into the Eleusin- 
ian mysteries were mocked as they crossed the bridge over the Cephisus. ^? 
(Abuse was prominent in the rites of other gods as well.) 

The role of ritual aischrology has been interpreted in a variety of 
ways. Some scholars have claimed that the obscene words served to 
engender fertility through a sort of homeopathic magic; others have 
proposed an apotropaic function, so that the words were meant to turn 
away malevolent forces. Still others have emphasized that transgressing 
normal linguistic (and other) rules was a way to relieve social tensions. 
Considering the Thesmophoria in more detail will make it clear why 
such varied interpretations have been possible. 

The Thesmophoria"? was the most widely celebrated cultic event 
in honor of Demeter, a three-day festival held from the eleventh to 


155 On the abusive speech at the Stenia, see Fluck, Skurrile Riten, 15—17; on the festival 
more generally, cf. Deubner, Attische Feste, 52—53; Parke, Festivals, 88. 

79 For the evidence (which is meager), see Richardson, Homeric Hymn, 214, who 
cites Strabo, Geogr. 9.1.24; Hesechius s.v. yegupic (y469—70 Latte); Aristophanes, 
Vesp. 1362-3: iv’ adtov x90 veavikóc, otow; тоб” odtog &u& лро TOV ростпріоу 
(“so I can play teenage tricks on him, the same tricks he played on me when I stood 
for initiation” [Henderson, LCL]). Richardson calls the Wasps's vo0óGew “a general 
reference to aioxpoAoyia as a preliminary to the Mysteries" (Homeric Hymn, 215). Cf. 
also Parke, Festivals, 66. 

77 Apollonius of Rhodes reports that women mocked men in the worship of Apollo 
Aigletes on the Island of Anaphe. “When Medea’s Phaeacian handmaids saw them 
[ Jason and his men] pouring water for libations on the burning brands, they could no 
longer restrain laughter within their bosoms.... And the heroes delighted in the jests 
and attacked them with shameful words [aioxpotc poes éneotoBéeoKov énecow]; and 
merry railing and contention flung to and fro were kindled among them. And from 
that sport of the heroes such scoffs do the women fling at the men in that island when- 
ever they propitiate with sacrifices Apollo the gleaming god, the warder of Anaphe” 
(Argonautica 4.1721—30 [Seaton, LCL, adjusted]). On this cult, see Martin P. Nilsson, 
Griechische Feste von religiüser Bedeutung mit Ausschluf der Attischen (Leipzig: Teubner, 1906), 
176. In the Narratives of Conon one finds a similar etiology for the same cult (Tale 49; 
Brown, Konon, 338-343). 

158 For discussions of the Thesmophoria, see Dillon, Girls and Women, 110-20; Nilsson, 
Griechische Feste, 313-25; Parke, Festivals, 82—88; Walter Burkert, Greek Religion (trans. 
John Raffan; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1985), 242-46; Marcel Detienne, 
The Gardens of Adonis: Spices in Greek Mythology (trans. Janet Lloyd; Sussex: The Harvester 
Press, 1977), 72-98; Marcel Detienne, “The Violence of Well-Born Ladies: Women in 
the Thesmophoria,” in Marcel Detienne and J.-P. Vernant, eds., The Cuisine of Sacrifice 
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the thirteenth of Pyanopsion, just before the autumn sowing. Men and 
unmarried women were excluded (as were the wives of foreigners); 
married women were required to attend, and their husbands were 
obligated to pay for their expenses.'? The first day of the festival was 
called the *Road up," presumably for a procession up to the Thes- 
mophorion, which in Athens is believed to have been near the Pnyx, 
the men's place of assembly. The second day was called the “Fast,” 
during which women sat on the ground and fasted in sympathy with 
Demeter, who in her sorrow over Persephone refused a chair at Eleusis. 
The third day was called Kalligeneia, day of “Fair Offspring,” indicative 
of the goal of the festival. 

At a festival prior to the Thesmophoria (possibly the Skira, in the 
summer)?! women threw sacrificed piglets and dough models of snakes 
and of male genitals into caverns in the ground. At the Thesmophoria, 
women serving as “bailers,” having purified themselves with three days 
of sexual abstinence, hauled up the contents from these pits, and set 
them on altars. This material was then to be scattered in the fields to 
promote the fertility of the crops, an activity Burkert calls “the clear- 
est example in Greek religion of agrarian magic."'? It is not known 
for certain when in the course of these three days the proverbial foul 
language was used,'? which makes it that much more difficult to ana- 
lyze its role. 

In James Frazer’s view, the obscene language was meant to bring 
fecundity to the women and to the fields by a sort of *homeopathic 
magic": 

We may suppose that these indecencies [from the Haloa], like certain 


obscenities which seem to have formed a part of the Great Mysteries at 
Eleusis, were no mere wanton outbursts of licentious passion, but were 


among the Greeks (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989): 129-47; Н. S. Versnel, 
Inconsistencies in Greek and Roman Religion, vol. 2: Transition and Reversal in Myth and Ritual 
(Leiden: Brill, 1993), 228-88; Froma I. Zeitlin, “Cultic Models of the Female: Rites 
of Dionysus and Demeter,” Arethusa 15 (1982): 129-57; Winkler, Constraints, 188—209. 

59 Zeitlin, “Models of the Female,” 132. 

160 Parke, Festivals, 85; Dillon offers another interpretation of the name “Ascent,” 
and a discussion of the possible location (Girls and Women, 113, 118-20). 

161 So Deubner, Attische Feste, 40-44; Versnel, Inconsistencies, 2:235; for an alternative 
view, see Winkler, Constraints, 196. 

162 Burkert, Greek Religion, 244. 

5 Dillon suggests the third as the most likely, when the “bawdiness and lewdness” 
would be connected with women’s fertility on the day of “beautiful birth” (Girls and 
Women, 114); Zeitlin suggests the second (“Cultic Models,” 138-39). 
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deliberately practised as rites calculated to promote the fertility of the 
ground by means of homeopathic or imitative magic. A like association of 
what we might call indecency with rites intended to promote the growth of 
the crops meets us in the Thesmophoria, a festival of Demeter celebrated 
by women alone, at which the character of the goddess as a source of 
fertility comes out clearly in the custom of mixing the remains. '®* 


In a particularly rich essay, Froma I. Zeitlen has argued that by expos- 
ing what should be hidden and by provoking laughter the obscenities 
of the ‘Thesmophoria had the function of “opening and release." In 
connection with the fertility theme of the festival, this “opening” and 
emptying signified an “intensification, as it were, of the receptacle, the 
reservoir of fertility that is woman.” These same words or gestures 
(anasyrma) that would in other contexts be apotropaic, were here pros- 
tropaic, “directed back to the source, the female herself.” 1° 

Walter Burkert, on the other hand, interprets the Thesmophoria as 
a festival of “release,” !® noting that the evidence “always points most 
conspicuously to the absurdity and buffoonery of the whole affair.” 
“There is,” Burkert claims, “a conscious descent to the lower classes 
and the lower parts of the anatomy, mirrored in the talk of mythical 
maids. Just as pomp and ceremony contrasts with everyday life, so does 
extreme lack of ceremony, absurdity, and obscenity; a redoubled ten- 
sion arises between the two extremes, adding further dimensions to the 


festival."!^' In place of holy silence there is cursing, and the antagonism 


between the sexes “finds release in lampoonery.”'™ 


16+ James George Frazer, The Golden Bough (За ed.; repr.; London: Macmillan, 1966), 
5:1:62-63, citing the Scholiast on Lucian Dial. meretr. 7.4, quoted above. Frazer cited 
various examples of rites from around the world in which violating normal linguistic 
decorum serves to engender fertility (Golden Bough, 1:1:267—68). In a Ba-Thonga ritual 
meant to deal with droughts, women had special roles and men were excluded; if a 
man came, the women could beat him and put riddles to the man “which he would 
have to answer in the most filthy language borrowed from the circumcision ceremonies; 
for obscene words, which are usually forbidden, are customary and legitimate on these 
occasions” (ibid., 2:154; cf. ibid., 8:280). Cf. also E. E. Evans-Pritchard, “Some Col- 
lective Expressions of Obscenity in Africa,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland 59 (1929): 311-31. 

165 *Cultic Models,” 144-45. 

166 Burkert, Greek Religion, 104—5. 

167 Burkert, Greek Religion, 105. 

168 This is the “purgative” function Thalien M. de Wit-Tak assigns to the obsceni- 
ties in the struggle between male and female choruses in Lysistrata, e.g. 362, 402, 800, 
824 (“The Function of Obscenity in Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazusae and Ecclesiazusae," 
Mnemosyne 21 [1968]: 360). Richardson combines interpretations, claiming that the initi- 
ates at Eleusis were both “participating in rituals of purification and the stimulation of 
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Versnel notes that the Thesmophoria was above all a festival of 
reversal: women were autonomous, free of male supervision, able to 
stay away from their house all night performing secret rituals (including 
sacrifice), ? perhaps even able to drink wine.” All of these elements con- 
stitute reversals of normal life. Furthermore, there are several features 
of the festival that seem to reflect life as it was before civilization and 
law:'7' meat was not cooked but dried in the sun.'? The women slept in 
temporary huts!” on woven mats, an imitation of primeval life."* Prison- 
ers were released and the courts and councils were suspended, actions 
which suggest a period of anomia.'” The women’s foul language could 
be seen as yet another of the ritual activities that signaled, in Zeitlin’s 
words, “a regressive state of affairs which prededed the establishment of 
social rules.”'’° This line of interpretation is especially intriguing when 
one notes that the first Stoics, who sought to expose the irrationality 
of various civilized customs, also advocated foul language. 

Certainly the function of foul language was not the same in every 
cult. In some cults the pleasure of a festive release from normal social 
restraints seems to have been more prominent; in others there was 
more emphasis on the prostropaic (or, as we will see, the apotropaic) 
effects of obscene words. According to the scholiast’s description of the 
Haloa, women were speaking to women about sex at a harvest festival 
that involved the use of dough models of the sexual organs. ‘This would 
seem quite amenable to a prostropaic interpretation, with the “shame- 


fertility” and also “sharing in the sorrow of Demeter, and its relief by laughter, song, 
and dance” (Homeric Hymn, 217). For the carnivalesque nature of the Thesmphoria, see 
Wolfgang Rósler, “Uber Aischrologie im archaischen und klassischen Griechenland," 
in Karnevaleske Phänomene in antiken und nachantiken Kulturen und Literaturen (ed. Siegmar 
Dópp; Trier: Wissenschaftlicher Verlag, 1993): 75-97. 

169 Detienne (“Violence of Wellborn Ladies") emphasizes both the existence of and 
the importance of sacrifice in these rites. 

170 Versnel, Inconsistencies, 2:240-41. 

171 Diodorus Siculus (Bibl. 5.4.7) says that the participants in the festival for Demeter 
“imitate the ancient manner of life” (uuuoðuevor tov йрҳоїоу Biov). 

12 Plutarch, Mor. 298B; Nilsson, Griechische Feste, 319. 

173 Nilsson, Griechische Feste, 319n1. 

174 Note that huts were also used in the festival of Anna Perenna (Ovid, Fast., 
3.525-33). W. Warde Fowler, in an excursus on the use of huts, also argues that they 
represent a reminiscence of an earlier form of life (The Religious Experience of the Roman 
People (London: MacMillan, 1911], 473-77); c£. J. N. Bremmer and N. M. Horsfall, 
Roman Myth and Mythography (Bulletin for the Institute of Classical Studies; Supplement 
52 [1987]): 80. 

175 Versnel, Inconsistencies, 2:243. 

176 Zeitlin, “Cultic Models," 142-43. 
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less” sexual suggestions, like the models of the genitalia, representing, 
and thereby promoting, fertility. The combination of nudity, sex, and 
obscenity in the Roman worship of Flora, goddess of flowers and veg- 
etation, points in the same direction." 

In the case of other festivals, ancient descriptions support Burkert’s 
claim that foul language fostered a playful release."? For instance, 
Horace connects the origin of ribald Fescinnine taunts to the harvest 
festivals with their “relaxing” of bodies and minds.'”° Ovid’s description 
of the festival of Anna Perenna makes it clear that, whatever its origins, 
by his time it was quite a lot of fun—a day for people to drink too 
much and to sing the lubricious songs they had learned in the theater.'®° 
Iamblichus, adopting a more clinical tone, also suggests that obsceni- 
ties in the sacred rites could be “cathartic,” modifying the passions by 
allowing them to be exercised “in brief bursts and within reasonable 
limits.” Thus, he says, “by viewing and listening to obscenities [Oecpaot 
тїбї кої AKODOLAGL TOV Aioxp@v] we are freed from the harm that 
would befall us if we practised them."'?' This makes participating in 
the raucous festivals sound about as much fun as eating one’s daily 
fiber; but it is noteworthy that Iamblichus, searching for something 
salubrious in the rites, landed on the idea that they provided a neces- 
sary release.!? 


17 On the Floralia, Lactantius says: “besides licentiousness of words, in which every 
obscenity is poured forth [verborum licentiam, quibus obscenitas omnis effunditur], women are 
also stripped of their garments at the demand of the people"; he complains that the 
mimes were performed all too realistically (Inst. 1.20.10 [ANF 7.32]). СЕ the comments 
of Martial, Proem to Book 1 and Tertullian, Spect. 17.2—3. Further aspects of the worship 
that point to fertility include the release of hares and goats, both thought to be fertile 
(Scullard, Festivals and Ceremonies, 111). 

73 Tt should not be forgotten that rites that may have begun for one reason may 
well have been enjoyed later for another. Versnel notes that in contemporary Greek 
women's festivals, fertility has ceased to be a central theme, yet indecent behavior 
(involving male sexual organs) and foul language are still prominent (Versnel, /ncon- 
sistencies, 2:244). 

U9 Ep. 2.1.139—48. 

180 Scullard, Festivals and Ceremonies, 90. 

181 De Mysterüs 1.11 (trans. Emma C. Clarke, John M. Dillon, and Jackson P. Hersh- 
bell, Zamblichus: De mysteriis [WGRW 4; Leiden: Brill, 2004]): 49-51). 

182 Tamblichus is responding to Porphyry's now lost Letter to Anebo. Porphyry’s objec- 
tions to such rites can be found in his Abstinence from Killing Animals, where he claims 
that the passions are aroused to such a degree through “obscene language and abuse 
[oioxpoppnuocóvng te koi Aoióoptac]" that people lose their reason and act mad 
(Abstin. 1.33-34). 
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Other scholars who have understood ritual aischrology’s chief func- 
tion as promoting fertility have argued that the obscenities worked 
apotropaicly rather than prostropaically. H. Fluck and others have 
claimed that foul language brought fecundity by warding off malevo- 
lent forces.’ Again, such an interpretation can find support in some, 
if not all, ancient descriptions. Plutarch thought foul language served 
to “turn away bad daimons” (болибуоу бё qoXov @тотролїс £vexo 
[Mor. 417C]). He quoted Xenocrates to the same effect: if the gloomy 
“natures” were allowed to enjoy such obscenities, they would “resort 
to nothing worse” (Mor. 361B). Augustine says that in the town of 
Lavinium foul language was used, in conjunction with a procession 
of a phallic statue, to protect the crops from spells: “A whole month 
was consecrated to Liber, during which time everyone used the most 
indecent language [omnes verbis flagitiosissumis uterentur]. ... This was how 
Liber had to be placated to ensure successful germination of seeds; this 
was how evil spells had to be averted from the fields [sic videlicet Liber 
deus placandus fuerat pro eventibus seminum, sic ab agris fascinatio repellenda|” 
(Cw. 7.21 [Bettenson]). 

This popular belief that obscene language might ward off curses can 
be seen in an etymology for the name of the obscene songs sung at 
weddings (Fescinnine verses) that appeals to the songs’ ability to ward off 
a spell ( fascinum).'** 

Such an apotropaic use of foul language in agriculture is widely 
attested. Foul language was used in the plowing of the Rarian meadow 
at Eleusis.'® Pliny says that basil is to be planted “with curses and 
insults” (cum maledictis ac probris) so that it will come up more abun- 


183 Н. Fluck, Skurrile Riten, 33: “Wie ich gezeigt zu haben glaube, ist der toOaopdc, 
der die Aischrologie enthält, durchaus etwas Apotropàisches, das sich negativ als ‘Böses 
vertreibent’ auswirkt und dadurch zugleich positiv als “dem Segen freie Bahn schaffend’, 
welch letzteres jene Fruchtbarkeits- und Frauenfeste zum eigentlichen Inhalt haben, von 
denen wir oben gesprochen." Siems reached similar conclusions (“Aischrologia,” 16), 
and apotropaic explanations are frequently made in passing (e.g. Lesky, Geschichte der 
Griechischen Literatur, 135, 272; Latte, Rómische Religionsgeschichte, 138 (on Anna Perenna). 
Ludwig Deubner explicitly rejected Fluck's suggestion in an afterword to Attische Feste, 
but without much elaboration. 

184 Fescennini versus qui canebantur in nuptiis, ex urbe Fescennina dicuntur allati, sive ideo dicti, 
quia fascinum putabantur arcere (Festus apud Paul p. 76, cited from Adams, Latin Sexual 
Vocabulary, 4; see also ibid., 7). On the nature of the Fescinnine verses, cf. Horace, 
Ep. 2.1.139—48; cf. also George E. Duckworth, The Nature of Roman Comedy: A Study in 
Popular Entertainment (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952), 7-8. 

'8 Brown, Konon, 111. For further references to foul language with planting seeds, 
see Henderson, Maculate Muse, 14. 
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186 


antly.^ Pliny adds that people sowing cumin “pray for it not to 
come up,” which is perhaps suggestive as to how the language 
was imagined to operate. J. H. Mozley says, “The idea is that 
the gods are hostile on principle, and so you must ask the oppo- 
site of what you want. The gods...must be treated as the peasant 
treats his pig when he pulls it backwards to get it into the stye.” !#7 

There were other festive occasions during which foul speech seems to 
have functioned apotropaicly. Crass taunting was standard in Roman 
military triumphs,'** a moment when the victors would have been 
especially vulnerable to the evil eye. (There was also a phallus under 
the victorious cart to protect against “envy.”)'®’ Martial says, “The 
garlanded soldiery will sport in festive insults as they accompany the 
laurel-bearing horses. Even for you, Caesar, it 1s lawful to hear Jests and 
lighter verses, if the triumph itself loves jollity."? In Caesar's Gallic 
triumph, his soldiers shouted, “Men of Rome, protect your wives; we 
are bringing in the bald adulterer. You fucked away [effutuisti | in Gaul 
the gold you borrowed here in Rome." ?! 

The belief that foul language (and the phallus) might protect some 
person or thing can be seen not only in collective activities, such as 
the triumphs or the rites from Lavinium, but also in individual acts. 
Jocelyn adduces examples from Corinth, England, Italy, and upper 
Moesia of the depiction of a phallus accompanied by “some kind of 
curse, threat or humiliating order, "'? frequently directed against envy.” 
For instance, on a sixth-century B.C. Corinthian votive plaque a kiln 
is depicted, above which there is a figure with swollen penis and what 
appear to be the first letters of some form of Лолкббо.!'%* The belief 


'86 Pliny, Nat. 19.120 (on which, see Adams, Latin Sexual Vocabulary, 6). 

'87 J. Н. Mozley, Ovid: The Art of Love, and Other Poems (LCL; Cambridge: Harvard, 
1947), 362. 

188 Cf. Suetonius, ful. 49.4. 

'89 Pliny, Nat. 28.7.39. The protective power of the phallus is widely attested (Pliny, 
.Nat. 19.4.19; Diodorus Siculus, Bibl. 4.6.4; Varro, L.L. 6.5; more references in Gaston 
Vorberg, Glossarium Eroticum [Hanau: Müller and Kiepenheuer, 1965] s.v. fascinum). 

199 festa coronatus ludet convicia miles, / inter laurigeros cum comes ibit equos. / fas audire iocos leviora- 
que carmina, Caesar, / et tibi, si lusus ipse triumphus amat (Epig. 7.9.7-10 [Shackleton Bailey, 
LCL]). C£. also 1.4.3: “Even the triumphs of Emperors are wont to tolerate jests.” 

191 Suetonius, Jul. 51 (Rolfe, LCL, adjusted). Suetonius records another triumph 
chant which mocked Caesar's passive relationship with Nicomedes ( ful. 49.4). 

192 Jocelyn, “A Greek Indecency,” 16-17. 

' Bain notes also a gold ring inscribed with лоүісо oe, presumably to threaten 
“envy” (Bain, “Six Greek Verbs," 69). 

' Described and analyzed by Jocelyn, “A Greek Indecency,” 16-17. 
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that foul words could ward off malevolent forces can also be seen in 
the use of “copronyms.”'” Explaining why parents would name their 
son Konpetc, Olivier Masson says that such a name is "fortement apo- 
tropaique, destiné à écarter le mauvais oeil et les esprits dangereux." ?? 

This survey makes it clear enough that no one function or signifi- 
cance could be assigned to the foul language that was a part of various 
religious rites. But a more general observation might be made about 
the effects of there being such sanctioned occasions for transgressing 
normal linguistic mores—namely, that the existence of sanctioned occa- 
sions for suspending the regular rules typically serves to reinforce the 
“naturalness” of the rules themselves.” Obviously this does not mean 
that the reinforced norms were inviolable, for plenty of foul language 
was used outside religious rites. But rituals (and discourse about them) 
that mark such speech as exceptional contribute to the maintainence 
of the norms, thereby preserving the possibility of transgression at 
other times. 


Excursus: The Language of Some Love Charms 


Having seen that obscenities could be used to promote fertility and to 
protect from malevolent forces, it is somewhat surprising to find that 
foul words were not particularly prominent in magical texts. In fact, 
obscene and euphemistic terms are interspersed in the same spells in an 
apparently random way, which suggests the authors were simply using 
the words most familiar to them for the relevant activities or body parts. 
For instance, in one papyrus, just after a recipe for “being able to fuck 
a lot” (noAAG Bi[v]etv доуосдол) (PGM VIL182-83), one encounters 
a euphemism for the penis: to “get an erection when you want one,” 


15 On Greek copronyms (including an Egyptian Saint Kopres), see Olivier Masson, 
“Nouvelles notes d'anthroponymie grecque," PE 112 (1996): 145-50, and Friedrich 
Bechtel, Die historischen Personennamen des Griechischen bis zur Kaiserzeit (Halle: Niemeyer, 
1917), 611. 

1% Masson, “Nouvelles notes," 150. The eighth-century Byzantine emperor Con- 
stantine V Copronymus received fis surname not from his parents but from his 
iconophile opponents. 

197 So Victor Turner, on rituals of status reversal: *Cognitively, nothing underlines 
regularity so well as absurdity or paradox. Emotionally, nothing satisfies as much 
as extravagant or temporarily permitted illicit behavior. Rituals of status reversal 
accommodate both aspects. By making the low high and the high low, they reaffirm 
the hierarchical principle” (The Ritual Process: Structure and Anti-Structure (Ithaca: Cornel 
University Press, 1969], 176). 
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you spread a mixture of pepper and honey on “your thing" (cov то 
npõypa, lines 185-86). This same pattern can be observed elsewhere." 
Surely néog could have been used if the most direct words were felt to 
be necessary for the potency of the spell. Furthermore, in these cases 
the obscene word (Btvetv) simply designates what these spells are meant 
to achieve; it is not itself part of an incantation. 

In other spells, the obscene words may have suggested themselves 
for their specificity. On a second-century lead tablet, one Ammonion 
binds a Theodotis ivo. ut óovnOfig ётёро &vópi соушүђуол лолоте 
unte BinORvo uńte лоусдђуол unte AnxéGew unè kað’ n6oviiv 
<nomons> це’ ётолро &vOpanw ei wh uóvog éyo.2” This compre- 
hensive list moves from the most modest and all-encompassing (“not 
ever have intercourse with any other man") to the specific and lexically 
indecent (“not get fucked, nor buggered, nor suck"), and back again 
(“nor do anything for pleasure"). A few other spells use these same verbs 
when enumerating the various forms of sexual activity from which the 
desired woman should be prevented from engaging.*”' But most of the 
love charms use standard sexual euphemisms.?? Nowhere does one 
find long lists of synonyms for specific sexual activities, as if the spell’s 
efficacy depended on getüng just the right word for intercourse; this 
can be contrasted with the obsessive effort to find the right names for 
the deities who were to execute the spell-caster's wishes. 


198 Tn a third- or fourth-century A.D. spell one finds трос тоАА& Bewiv (P 11909 
line 11) shortly after instructions for anointing tò aidotov (Hans-Albert Rupprecht, ed., 
Sammelbuch Griechischer Urkunden aus Agypten [Otto Harrassowitz: Wiesbaden, 1983]). 

19 Of. РСМ IIL15, with instructions for what to rub év tô лроктф of a drowned 
cat. 

200 Robert W. Daniel and Franco Maltomini, eds., Supplementum Magicum (Opladen: 
Westdeutscher Verlag, 1992), 38.4—6. 

?" There are other instances in which fellatio is made explicit with the (misspelled) 
verb AoióGew: so a daimon is to bind one Heronous блос uh BewnOf, wh xvyio0fi, 
yu Aew&on (SEG 8.574; Supplementum Magicum 46.9—10); similarly Supplementum Magicum 
49.21—22. As Jocelyn put it, “The trio of verbs refer with blunt brevity to the sexual use 
of the three apertures of the woman's body, a theme which often exercised the talents of 
more sophisticated users of the Greek language (“А Greek Indecency,” 20). There was 
obviously some sort of formula, although Аолкббо could be left out: РСМ IV.350—51: 
рӯ BivnÂńto, uh хоуюдћто un6£ трос т\доуйу то]у/от| uev. GAAOD дудро, ei Wh uec 
ёно® uóvov; and a lead tablet (SEG 26.1717: lines 8-9): önaç un BwnOfi, uh хоуюсеЯ, 
un/dév прос fjóovi]v xoton Etaip@ d&vdpi ei рӯ £uol Lovo tÔ Xoponóppovt. 

?? СЕ РСМ XXXVL150: “until she comes and attaches her female ‘nature’ to my 
male ‘nature’” (thv ӨүАокђу &ovtfjg obdow TH &posvikfj рох koAAfon). 
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Thus the same vocabulary that appears in sexual threats, boasts, 


204 


taunts, advice,” or in explanations of sexual preference,” shows up 


also in magic formulae seeking sexual favors."? We are not at all far 
from magical papyri when, in a first-century "letter" (P.Oxy 3070), 
Apion and Epimas inform Epaphroditus that things will go better for 
him if he lets them лоүісол him. (Lest this be too subtle, they repeat 
the proposition and include in the right margin of the papyrus a crude 
drawing, which they label yoAn and git.) Probably if Apion and 
Epimas had written a spell to get what they wanted from Epaphrodi- 
tus, they would also have used xvytGo."" (And had they achieved their 
desire and then wanted to publicize the fact, they would have used the 
same word on a wall.) 


IV. COMEDY 


Anyone who has read Aristophanes does not need to be informed that 
obscene language is used generously. Aristophanes “exploits to the 
utmost the humour of excretion and every kind of genital friction, 
using in their literal sense words which are debarred from prose and 
tragedy."?? Of the three writers of Comedy chosen as models by the 
Alexandrian critics (Cratinus, Eupolis, and Aristophanes), only Aristo- 


208 In a third-century A.D. Phrygian grave inscription, the deceased advises the 


reader to enjoy the pleasures of life while he still can: Aotoa1, ліе, gayé, Betvnoov 
(Philippe Le Bas and William Henry Waddington, eds., Inscriptions Grecques et Latines 
recueillies en Asie Mineure [24 ed.; New York: Olms, 2005], 977; CIG 3846; cited by Bain, 
*Six Greek Verbs," 57. 

204 A clay disk from Priene explains: І. QA yvv&ko fiwo[v]uévn[v] xo 9o П. QUA 
yovexa бкро KeAntiCoous (meant: ovoav) П. QUA уко eig tà Yovatia evetoxi[ov] 
(Е. Hiller von Gaertringen, Inschriften von Priene [Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1906], #317). 
For Latin, cf. CIL 4.1830: futuitur cunnus [ pil]ossus multo melius [qu]am glaber E|ad]em 
continet vaporem et eadem v[ell]it mentulam. 

?5 The word Bivetv may have been used just as unconsciously when it appears 
in the list of rules for an Egyptian religious guild: a member will be fined if he Bit 
(sic) someone else's wife (Sammelbuch 6319.45). Bain suggests that the word here might 
have been jocular, or might reflect the low level of education of club members (*Six 
Greek Verbs," 58). 

206 p. J. Parsons, ed., The Oxyrhynchus Papyri XLII (London: The Egypt Exploration 
Society, 1974), 163, and plate 8. The demand of Apion and Epimas is formulated the 
same way in graffiti (CIL 4.2425: dos pugiza) and in the Priapea. 

207 Cf. Seneca's report that Mamercus Scaurus “had proposed, using an obscene 
word [obsceno verbo], an act that he was more ready to submit to” (Seneca, Ben. 4.31.4 
[Basore, LCL]). 

208 Kenneth Dover, “Evaluative Terms," 94. 
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phanes's works survive whole; but obscene language is evident in the 
fragments of the other poets as well.” Jeffrey Henderson summarizes 
the language and flavor of Old Comedy: 


To a significant degree, the invective, obscenity, and colloquial styles of 
Old Comedy preserve the ethos of iambic poetry, which had flourished 
in the archaic period, and elaborate the carnivalesque fesüvity of the 
fertility cults, particularly those of Demeter and Dionysus. Old Comedy 
also features the open (though grotesquely stylized) display of human 
sexual, excremental, and gustatory functions. In the classical period, 
iambus, comedy, and the fertility cults were the only permissible public 
outlet for this sort of language and display.?'? 


The linguistic liberty would not last forever. As we shall discuss further 
below, in the fourth century, obscene language largely disappeared from 
the comic stage (recall Aristotle’s reference to “contemporary comedy’s” 
use of innuendo). But as Kenneth Dover nicely observes, the most chal- 
lenging question is not, Why did the fourth-century poets make less use 
of the obscene vocabulary?, but rather, “[W]hat enabled the Greeks 
of the late archaic and early classical periods to achieve a considerable 
rupture of the inhibitions which are manifested in so many cultures and 
were operative in the early archaic period[?]| ?' Homer, for instance, 
although he considered sex something good, never gives the details of 
sexual contact in the way he gives “precise descriptions of cooking meat 
or stabbing through a chink in an adversary's armour.”?!” 

If comedy partook of the general license of the Dionysiac festivals, its 
literary precedent for abusive and obscene language was iambic poetry. 
Itself likely developing out of the verbal abuse of fertility cults,” iambic 
was a genre of seventh- and sixth-century Ionia. It can be recognized 
^in explicitly sexual poems, in invective which goes beyond the witty 


209 “Tn fragments of the other Old-Comedy writers the same sort of obscenities occur 
as in the works of Aristophanes” (de Wit-Tak, “Function of Obscenity,” 358); so Hen- 
derson, Maculate Muse, 12. The author of a life of Aristophanes actually claimed that 
Cratinus and Eupolis wrote more shamefully that Aristophanes (Quadlbauer, “Dichter,” 
49, 52). For general bibliography on obscenity in Comedy, see Andreas Willi, “The 
Language of Greek Comedy: Introduction and Bibliographical Sketch,” in The Language 
of Greek Comedy (ed. Andreas Willi; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 10—11. 

210 Jeffrey Henderson, Aristophanes: Acharnians. Knights (LCL; Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1998), 27—28. 

?! Dover, Greek Popular Morality, 207. 

2° Тыа. 

23 бо Albin Lesky, Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur (34 ed.; Bern: Francke, 1971 
[1956]), 135. Aristotle says that speaking in iambics could simply mean abusing someone 
(Poet. 1448b32, noted by Lesky). 
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banter...in elegy, and in certain other sorts of vulgarity.”?'* Aristotle 
says that those poets who chose to dwell on unworthy men and actions 
wrote mocking poetry in iambic trimeter, from which comedy devel- 
oped; what Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey were to tragedy, his Margites?? 
was to comedy.?'^ Ralph M. Rosen has demonstrated that the writers 
of Old Comedy were “conscious of the iambographic provenance of 
their invective,"?" and the obscenities in iambic fragments resemble 
those of Old Comedy.?'? 

The harshness of some iambic can be seen in the stories about 
Archilochus and Hipponax. According to the tradition, Archilochus 
was to mary one Neobule, but her father Lycambes broke off the 
engagement. In retaliation, Archilochus wrote such biting attacks 
against both of them (and Neobule's sister) that they committed suicide.?'? 
And Hipponax, after two sculptors made an unflattering sculpture of 
him, *unsheathed such bitter verses that some believe he drove them 
to the noose."?? 

After a man named Corax killed Archilochus, he was told by oracle 


? M. L. West, Studies in Greek Elegy and Iambus (Untersuchungen zur antiken Litera- 
tur und Geschichte 14; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1974), 25; cf. K. J. Dover, *The 
Poetry of Archilochos,” in Archiloque (Entretiens sur l’antiquité classique 10; Geneva: 
Foundation Hardt, 1964), 183-222. 

?5 A burlesque attributed to Homer, describing the comical mishaps of one Margites. 
(For a reconstruction of some of the plot, see West, Studies, 30, 172.) 

216 Aristotle, Poet. 1448b38-a2. 

27 Ralph M. Rosen, Old Comedy and the Iambograhic Tradition (American Classical 
Studies 19; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988), 2. Rosen notes “obscenity, verbal violence 
and humor" as features that connect Archilochus and Hipponax to each other and 
both of these poets to Old Comedy (р. 1); on aioxpoAoyto in particular, cf. 26, 30. 
See also Edwards, “Popular Grotesque,” 97 (*[Comedy's] roots, though distant by 
then, were in fertility rites, apotropaic magic, and the mocking laughter of the komos 
and iambic poetry”). 

218 So B. M. W. Knox, who notes that “not until Aristophanes do we encounter 
so varied a scatological vocabulary again” (The Cambridge History of Classical Literature 
[2 vols.; ed. P. E. Easterling and B. M. W. Knox; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1985], 1:162). For a list of obscene words from iambic fragments, see Henderson, 
Maculate Muse, 17—23. Henderson notes that the “outright obscenities” are limited to 
trimiter fragments, the epodic fragments prefering metaphors for sexual topics ( Jeffrey 
Henderson, *The Cologne Epode and the Conventions of Early Greek Erotic Poetry," 
Arethusa 9 [1976]: 161). 

219 Evidence in Gerber, Greek Iambic Poetry. On the power of invective more gener- 
ally, see Robert C. Elliott, The Power of Satire: Magic, Ritual, Art (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1960), 1-15. Henderson compares the iambic use of direct language 
to the words on tabulae defixionum (Maculate Muse, 19n70). 

220 Pliny, Nat. 36.4.12. For his part, Pliny denies the story: “This is untrue, since 
later they made several statues in neighbouring islands." 
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to leave the temple of Apollo since he had “killed the servant of the 
Muses.”**! This oracle received a good deal of attention in antiquity, 
and the surviving reactions give some indication of the content of 
Archilocus’s poetry, as well as the sensibilities of later readers. Dio 
Chrysostom cited Apollo’s approval of Archilochus as evidence that 
it is good to revile people's stupidity.” Others were scandalized that 
the god would call the author of such offensive verse a “servant of the 
Muses."?? Origen thought it absurd that someone who squandered his 
talent on a subject matter so “base and lewd” should have won such a 
label.?* The Cynic Oenomaus said Archilochus “makes use of every 
kind of foul and unspeakable language against women, language which 
no man of discretion would even bear to hear....”? The Spartans 
banned Archilochus’s writings as “immoral and immodest” with their 
“obscene insults” (obscenis maledictis). And the Emperor Julian, when 
urging priests to keep themselves pure from using or hearing indecent 
language, specified what he had in mind: *Accordingly we must ban- 
ish all offensive jests and all licentious intercourse. And that you may 
understand what I mean by this, let no one who has been consecrated 
a priest read either Archilochus or Hipponax or anyone else who writes 
such poems as theirs” (Ep. 89b [300C; Wright, LCL]).?? Such diverse 
evaluations parallel the ancient reactions to the scabrous invective of 
comedy, with some approving its abuse as pedagogical and others 
rejecting it as too sullied by obscenity to be of use. 

If iambic poetry provided comedy a literary antecedent for foul 
invective, the bawdy festivals of Dionysus provided it with a carni- 
valesque atmosphere in which such language could flourish.” Plutarch 


21 Galen, Protrept. 9.22 (cited by Gerber, Greek Iambic Poetry, 40—41). 

?? Dio Chrysostom, / Tars. 11—12; cf. Aelius Aristides, Or. 46, who notes that even 
though Archilochus wrote a “disagreeable” genre in iambic, Apollo defended him 
because he focused his defamation on bad people. 

23 AP 7.352, where the female victims of his verses ask the muses why they favored 
an unholy man. 

224 Cels. 3.25. 

225 удро TAVTOLALS katà YOVOLKOV оісхроррпиосоуолс кої &ppntoAoytotc, бс où’ 
бкобсой тїс софроу буђр oropetvetev, ёу тоїс оїке101с TONHAOL xexpnuévov (Oenomaus 
apud Eusebius, Praep. ev. 5.32.2—33.9, cited from Gerber, Greek Iambic Poetry, 44—45). 

226 Valerius Maximus, Facta et dicta memorabilia 6.3 ext. 1. 

27 Epistle 89b in Joseph Bidez and Franz Cumont, L’Empereur Julien (Paris: Les 
belles Lettres, 2d ed., 1960), 1:168. 

?5 Halliwell, “Comic Satire and Freedom of Speech,” 69-70; idem, “Aristophanic 
Satire,” Yearbook of English Studies 14 (1984): 6-20; idem, Aristophanes: Birds, Lysistrata, 
Assembly-Women, Wealth (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997), xvii—xxi, xlv. As mentioned 
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33 сс , 


describes “jubilation,” “din, 
part of the Dionysia,” 
participants.??? 

Some scholars have pointed to the carnivalesque context of the 
Dionysian festivals as the key for the liberty to transgress normal 
standards of linguistic and visual decorum. Drawing especially on 
Bakhtin's analysis of Rabelais,?' Kenneth Reckford argues that when 
Aristophanes was separated from “the festive experience of life,” he 
ceased to be understood and appreciated.?? Ancient sources do indeed 
speak of the “license” afforded by the holiday.?? At the very least, the 
bawdiness of the Dionysia can be said to have “contributed to the 
growth of obscenity as a standard and accepted element in the comic 
performances." ??* 

But although Dionysiac festivity let obscenity flourish in Old Comedy, 
Old Comedy was not simply a matter of amusement. Aristophanes 
himself boasted that he had elevated his genre above the insipid and 


crude exultation," and vile hymns as 
and wagons carried mockers who insulted the 


above, iambic poetry itself probably also had connections to cultic practice— perhaps 
specifically the cult of Dionysus (West, Studies, 23—24). 

29 Plutarch, Mor. 1098B-C (Einarson and de Lacy, LCL): “So too when slaves hold 
a Saturnalian feast or go about celebrating the country Dionysia, you could not endure 
the jubilation and din, as in their crude exultation they act and speak like this" (xoi 
yàp oi Өерблоутес Отоу Kpóvia SeinvOow T] Атоу®с1@ Kat’ бүрбу бүоот лерибутес, оок 
Qv abtav тоу ÓAoAvyuóv ononetvoug Kai тоу ӨброВоу, оло хорноуйс xoi @лтєртоко Мос 
toata поооутоу koi eOeyyouévov). The song Plutarch quotes mentions Phoebus being 
“hymned vilely” (оџуеїто 8” оісҳрфс). Cf. Plutarch, Mor. 527D. We have a portrait of 
the Rural Dionysia in Aristophanes's Acharnians (241—79), where Dicaeopolis's slaves 
carry the phallus and he sings an obscene song to Phales. Diodorus Siculus says that 
Priapus or Ithyphallus was honored in the rites of Dionysus, carried in “with laughter 
and jest” (Bibl. 4.6.4). 

?9 Arthur Pickard-Cambridge, The Dramatic Festivals of Athens (2d ed.; revised by John 
Gould and D. M. Lewis; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968), 12-13; Lesky, Geschichte der 
Griechischen Literatur, 272. 

21 Mikhail Bakhtin, Rabelais and His World (trans. Helene Iswolsky; Cambridge: 
M.LT. Press, 1968). 

22 Reckford, Old-and-New Comedy, 383. 

?5 Lucian has Philosophy say that she does not take Comedy to court for his abuse 
because the language is customary for the festival (Pisc. 14, 25; Pisc. 26 mentions “the 
sanction of a holiday"). For further ancient references to the license of the festival, see 
Halliwell, *Comic Satire and Freedom of Speech," 69n77. 

?* Henderson, Maculate Muse, 17, who goes on to say that “the use of obscene 
language to expose individuals and thus to make them comic was a standard feature 
of the cults as well as the comedies that were eventually part of them, and there can 
be little doubt that the suspension of the ordinary taboos and restrictions of society in 
cult prepared the way for the same extraordinary freedom enjoyed by comedy as part 
of the artistic side of the Dionysian festivals." Halliwell argues that the "special festival 
setting” of comic performances effectively removed them from the sphere of the laws 
of slander (“Comic Satire and Freedom of Speech,” 54). 
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toothless humor of other comic poets both by the ingenuity of his wit 
and by his willingness to attack the likes of Cleon.?? Scholars have 
pointed out that Old Comedy did, in fact, play an important part 
in the life of the democracy.**° Henderson points out that the comic 
poets’ “techniques of persuasion and abuse are practically identical with 
those used in political and forensic disputes,” confirming that Comedy 
was “an organic feature of the sovereignty of the demos.”?’’ And A. T. 
Edwards notes that both Plato's sense that Aristophanes's Clouds 
prejudiced the public against Socrates (Apology 18b4—20c2) and Cleon's 
legal actions against Aristophanes’s abuse belie Reckford’s claim that 
“[f Jestive mockery did not count in the ordinary world.”*** The dra- 
matic festivals were not simply autonomous carnivals; they were an 
expensive and deliberate part of the democracy.?? 

But even allowing for Comedy's role in the democracy, one might 
wonder how the copious obscenity contributed to such an elevated civic 
responsibility. Henderson is surely right to note that foul language was 


25 See especially Peace 736-61, where the Chorus Leader claims that Aristophanes 
got rid of others’ “poor, lowbrow buffoonery” (kakà кої фортоу Kai Воцоћлоҳеоцот’ 
&yevvfi [748]) and created a “great art," attacking powerful men, courageously battling 
Cleon for the sake of the audience (on this passage, see Edwards, “Aristophanes’ Comic 
Poetics,” 169-70). On the superiority of Aristophanes’s humor (in his own estima- 
tion), cf. Vesp. 55-57, 66; Acharn. 738; more generally, J. M. Bremer, “Aristophanes 
on his own Poetry,” in Aristophane (ed. J. M. Bremer and E. W. Handley; Entretiens 
sur Pantiquité classique 38; Geneva: Foundation Hardt, 1993), 125-72. In Clouds, the 
Chorus Leader complains that despite all of the “hard work” of this “most sophisticated 
of my comedies,” he was defeated by “vulgar men" (or^ àvópóv фортікфу [Nub. 524]). 
He blames his defeat on having aimed to please the more sophisticated viewer, and 
promises that he will not *deliberately betray the intelligent" (Nub. 524—27). Unlike his 
opponents’ plays, his new comedy is “decent” (софроу) and “hasn’t come with any 
dangling leather stitched to her, red at the tip and thick, to make the children laugh? 
(Nub. 537—39). Here Aristophanes might have his tongue in his cheek (Reckford, Old- 
and-New Comedy, 396), for elsewhere he rejects defecation on stage (Nub. 296 and Ran. 
5-8) but nevertheless employs it (e.g. Eccl. 316-73; see Bremer, “Aristophanes on his 
own Poetry," 168). 

26 A. Т. Edwards, “Historicizing the Popular Grotesque,” 89-117; idem, “Aristo- 
phanes’ Comic Poetics: Tpv&, Scatology, скёцџо,” ТАРА 121 (1991): 157-79 (Edwards 
cites some of the studies that have played down any serious political aim for Aristo- 
phanes's work [178n52]); Jeffrey Henderson, “The Demos and Comic Competition,” 
in Nothing to do with Dionysos? (ed. J. J. Winkler and F. I. Zeitlin; Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1990), 271-313; Werner Jaeger, Paideia: The Ideals of Greek Culture (trans. 
Gilbert Highet; 3 vols.; New York: Oxford University Press, 1939), 1:360-70. 

?7 Henderson, “The Demos and Comic Competition,” 272-73. 

?3 Edwards, “Popular Grotesque,” 93, quoting Reckford, Old-and-New Comedy, 479. 

239 Henderson, “The Demos and Comic Competition,” 274. Henderson claims that 
the laws against “unspeakable allegations” applied also to comedy (Aristophanes, 18), 
contra the arguments of Halliwell (“Comic Satire and Freedom of Speech"; idem, 
Aristophanes: Birds, xix—xx). 
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central to Comedy's ability “to expose, deflate, and provoke."?" When 
the Sausage-Seller says that Cleon “can go suck his own dick” (Anights, 
1010) and tells him to his face, “Pll fuck your arse-hole like a sausage 
skin” (Knights, 364 [Henderson, LCL]), Aristophanes is attacking a real 
political figure. Similarly, when a lizard defecates into Socrates’s mouth 
(which was agape as he studied the stars), Strepsiades’s resultant delight 
(“I like that, a gecko shitting on Socrates!) ridicules Socrates and his 
philosophizing.?" Nonetheless, it is hard to escape the impression that 
much of the coarse language serves simply to entertain.’ What was 
the political function of having slaves talk about masturbation (Knights 
24, 29)? How was the city served by mentioning humongous farts— 
and calling the god who did not mind their smell a "shit-eater"??? It 
is difficult to explain purely in terms of Comedy’s civic role why Aris- 
tophanes should devote a full sixty lines to Blepyrus’s need to defecate 
(Eccl. 313-73). As Edwards notes, on the comic stage “[f]eces are 
intrinsically funny."?** 

Plutarch acknowledged that the comic poets rebuked their audience 
in ways that were potentially edifying, but in his view “the admixture 
of drollery and scurrility [ovupeptypévov бё то yeAotov олтотс xoi 
Воролохоу | in them, like a vile dressing with food, made their frankness 
ineflective and useless, so that there was nothing left for the authors 
but a name of malice [xoxonÜeío] and coarseness [BdeAvpia], and 
no profit for the hearers from their words.”** He could not see what 
was so witty about Aristophanes, and concluded that the comic poet 
must have written his “indecent and wanton lines” for people without 


?9 Henderson, Aristophanes, 28. 

?" Nub. 169-73; Edwards, “Aristophanes Comic Poetics,” 164. 

?? D, A. Russell, Ancient Literary Criticism (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972), 10. 

?5 Aristophanes, Plut. 693-697, 700ff. 

?" Edwards, “Aristophanes Comic Poetics,” 164. The comments at Nub. 295-97 
make it clear that talking about and depicting defecation were standard ways to 
raise a laugh. In de Wit-Tak's reckoning, five of the nine scatological obscenities 
in Thesmophoriazusae exist simply “for the pleasure of using the word" (“Function of 
Obscenity," 365). 

?5 Plutarch, Mor. 68C (Babbitt, LCL). СЕ Mor. 711F-712A, where Old Comedy 
is rejected as an inappropriate post-prandial entertainment because “it has so little 
squeamishness in admitting jests and buffoonery that it is shockingly overloaded, nakedly 
indecent, and larded with words and phrases that are improper and obscene” (ў te 
прос TH скориота xoi BouoAoytac edyépera Ses кол@корос xoi &vomenvoqiévr кол 
yéuovco. рпибтоу &KdoLOV Kai &koAGovov óvouétov [Minar, LCL]). On the ancient 
evaluation of Comedy, cf. Franz Quadlbauer, “Die Dichter der griechischen Komódie 
im literarischen Urteil der Antike," Wiener Studien 73 (1960): 40—82. 
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self-restraint, the slanderous and bitter ones for the malicious and 
malignant."^ Marcus Aurelius, on the other hand, admired the way 
Old Comedy made a pedagogical use of blunt language (Med. 11.6). 

The obscenity in comedy was not limited to any one type of character: 
men, women, the choruses, and above all, the heroes?" use obscene 
words. Women use obscenities less than men,” and tend to use sexual 
rather than scatological words.” They also tend not to use obscenities 
in the presence of men.?? When an old woman threatens to “beat the 
shit” out of a magistrate (ёлсе? natobpevos [Lys. 440]), his reaction 
indicates just how shocking such language was (“Beat the shit out of 
me?... Tie her up first, the one who talks like Һай”). McClure notes 
that this female, as an old woman, is a stock character in Old Com- 
edy, “independent, lecherous, and found of drink”—the crone, whose 
speech is often coarse and abusive.?! We get an interesting glimpse of 
the sense of modesty ascribed to a female character when a woman 
finds herself unable to utter any but the first letter of Лолкббелу: “Poor 
thing, you're already itching for the Ionian toy [i.e. a dildo], and I 
think you also want to do ће L, like the Lesbians" (Gokeig дё por koi 
AGBSa кото тоос Aeoftoug [Eccl. 920; Henderson, LCL]). What she 
wanted to say was doxets dé uot Kat Аолк@бету.?? 

At times, the characters who most lard their speech with obscenities are 
being characterized as buffoonish or lascivious.?? Jocelyn, commenting 


ovddevi yàp о будролос ёо1кє uetpio thv noino yeypagévar, GAAG TH LEV aioypà 


кой &o£Ayf toig околботохс, tà ВАбсфпио ёё Kai лікро toic З«ск@уо1с кой кокотӨесту 
(Mor. 854D). He expresses a more mild attitude in passing at Mor. 1065E-664A, saying 
that the vulgar lines in comedies do not spoil the pleasantness of the whole. 

?7 К. J. Dover notes that the comic heroes were characterized by “language unin- 
hibited to a degree which was not tolerated in a serious setting" (Greek Popular Morality, 
19). On the hero's obscenity, cf. also Henderson, Maculate Muse, 13. 

218 Laura McClure, Spoken Like a Woman: Speech and Gender in Athenian Drama (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1999), 38, 208-9. 

?9 McClure, Spoken Like a Woman, 209. 

20 Alan Sommerstein, “The Language of Athenian Women," in Lo spettacolo delle voci 
(Francesco de Martino and Alan Sommerstein, eds.; Bari: Levante, 1995): 79. 

3I McClure, Spoken Like a Woman, 211. Similarly, it is an ugly old woman who 
tells Epigenes, “Buck up and get moving; you can shit when we get in the house” 
(Eccl. 1062 [Henderson, LCL]). Still in the Middle Ages it was old women who were 
"implicated strongly in obscene language" and "perceived to be habitual offenders" 
(Jan M. Ziolkowski, “The Obscenities of Old Women: Vetularity and Vernacularity,” 
in Ziolkowski, Obscenity, 73). 

252 Jocelyn notes that by the first century B.C., A&Bda oot Aéyo was a variant of 
Lok Cew oor Aéyw (“А Greek Indecency,” 17, 34, citing Varro, Men. 48). We might 
compare, “F- off” 

2% De Wit-Tak, “The Function of Obscenity,” 363, 365. 
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on the particularly obscene word AaixéGew and its cognates, notes 
that “none of the comic personages who use them is demonstrably 
a free-born, city-dwelling, property-owning, conventionally educated 
male."?* Those who use this word are rather “coarsely spoken slaves,” 
“a professional u&yeipoc," and “men of agricultural background."?? 

A similar pattern can be seen in later uses of obscenities. A word such 
as Btvetv was often put on the lips of unsophisticated speakers. In one of 
the handful of obscenities from the Philogelos, it is a slave, whose speech 
reveals him to be uneducated,?* who delivers the punchline: “I fucked 
[eBtvnoa] a dancer, but my lady was inside" (Philogelos 251). It is also 
the slave, Aesop, who mockingly advises his mistress to procure a good 
looking lad, since she looks like “she is itching to screw” (G Vita 32 has 
Kittay; the W Vita has Dwnti660). And in the fragmentary “novel” 
from a second-century papyrus (P.Oxy 3010), it is a gallus, speaking in 
Sotadean meter characterized by several “vulgarisms of language,” 
who advises his friend Iolaus on how he can [тукту (line 30). 

In the fourth century, Comedy ceased to be as openly obscene. 
“Totally uninhibited language was the norm in Aristophanic comedy; 
by the late fourth century it was seldom heard on the comic stage."??? 
Dover notes that at this time, more serious literature “tended to be 
circumspect, even соу, in expression, although not reticent in content,” 
and cites the way Demosthenes and Xenophon circled around sexual 
activity."? The same sense of taboo now applied to comedy as well. As 
mentioned earlier, in Menander's Plasma, a slave hesistates to say yéCo.°°! 
Dover points out that a “slave character in comedy fifty years earlier 
would probably not have apologized for using the word ‘shit’.”?® 


2+ Jocelyn, “А Greek Indecency,” 14. 

5 Тыа. 

26 Andreas Thierfelder, Philogelos: Der Lachfreund (Munich: Heimeran, 1968), 
195n13. 

27 Р, J. Parsons, ed., The Oxyrhynchus Papyri XLII (London: Egypt Exploration 
Society, 1974), 34. 

55 Dover, Greek Popular Morality, 206. So Siems: “und vor allem die oioxpoAoytot in 
personam, wie sie in der Alten Komödie vorgebracht wurden, sind in der Mittleren 
und Neuen Komédie, wenn auch nicht ganz verschwunden, so doch sehr selten 
geworden" (Siems, “Aischrologia,” 11). Cf. Willi, “Language of Greek Comedy,” 11, 
with further bibliography. 

?9 Dover, Greek Popular Morality, 206. 

269 Demosthenes, Fals. leg. 19.309; Xenophon, Hier. 1.4. 

261 Phasma, 39—43; cf. Menander, Sam. 47—50 (see 2n10 above). 

?? Dover, Greek Popular Morality, 206n4. 
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While there is a clear trend toward more polite language in Menander, 
foul language did not disappear completely.” Menander has the cook 
Sicon utter the abusive and obscene oo Лодкдсел, 2° rendered loosely as 
“bugger off"? There are other indecencies in Menandrian fragments; ? 
but Jocelyn notes that *[p]ersons of the educated class in Menander's 
scripts do in fact without exception speak very decorously about sexual 
matters (cf. Dysc. 858, Epitr. 478-9, Sam. 47—50, Sicyon. 371—3).”97 

Why did obscenity gradually disappear from the comic stage? There 
are references to comedy losing its right to ариѕе,% but the putative 
efforts at censorship pertained to ridiculing people by name (буоџості 
xepoóetv), not to decency of expression. Because Henderson sees 
obscenity as integral to comedy's function in the democracy, he also 
explains the near disappearance of obscenity as a result of changing 
political realities: “Without its function in the humor of abuse and 
exposure, obscenity becomes mere smut and disappears....”°°? But as 
was noted above, a significant role for obscenity was simply humor; 
and it can hardly be the case that foul language stopped making people 
laugh, for as it left the comic stage, it flourished in mime. Ultimately, it 


?9 Bain notes that new discoveries have shown later comic writers were “less inhib- 
ited linguistically than was once believed” (“Six Greek Verbs,” 53; cf. 55). 

264 On this expression, see Jocelyn, “A Greek Indecency,” 40—41, 64-65, who gives 
other references to scholarly literature on this particular passage and a thourough 
evaluation of the tone and register of the phrase. C£. also Bain, “Six Greek Verbs,” 
75—76. For the same expression, cf. D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri (2 vols.; LCL; 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942), 36-37, where it is used in annoyance 
in response to an archaic word: ooxi Aoikóoet, / épeig софёстєрбу 8’ © Вооће por 
Aéyew (reference from E. W. Handley, ed., The Dyskolos of Menader [Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1965], 288). 

?5 Dysk. 892 (trans. Maurice Ваіте, Menander: The Plays and the Fragments [Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2001], 39). This “vulgare Beschimpfung” is used in response 
to Getas's question (tutoptov [BovA]er AaPetv Фу aptiog ёласҳес;), because Sicon 
(now tipsy) thinks Getas has used n&oxew in an obscene sense (Franz Stoessl, Menander: 
Dyskolos [Paderborn: Ferdinand Schóningh, 1965], 234-35). 

266 E.g. ктутүтїбу (Dysk. 461); for other words and other comics, see Bain, “Six 
Greek Verbs,” 55. 

27 Ibid., 641315; so Adams: “such obscenities as were admitted were probably 
confined largely to lower-class characters" (Latin Sexual Vocabulary, 218). In ancient 
evaluations of Menander, he was frequently distinguished from Aristophanes for his 
avoidance of оісҳроћоүіо (Quadlbauer, *Dichter"). 

28 Cf Horace, Ars 281-84; Cicero, Resp. 4.11; for a summary and evaluation of 
the evidence for restricting comedy’s right to abuse, see Halliwell, “Comic Satire and 
Freedom of Speech in Classical Athens,” 54—66; there is further bibliography in Csapo 
and Slater, Context of Ancient Drama, 165, 176-78, 415-16. 

29 Henderson, Maculate Muse, 29. 
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is difficult to say more than that there was a “gradual shift in notions of 
public decorum,”® a shift that Peter Green connects to social change 
in Athens and “an upsurge of middle-class urban pudeur.”?”! 


V. New Forms or Comic DRAMA 


Obscenity may have left the comic stage, but it lived on in new dramatic 
contexts, above all in mime. In these short skits with scenes from the 
less noble elements of everyday life?” the language was suited to its 
subjects. In the hands of Sophron of Syracuse (fl. ca. 450 B.C.), mime 
became something that even a Plato could praise*”*—despite the fact 
that some of Sophron's lines were judged “shameful” by others.?* Some 
of the fragments of mime which survive in Egyptian papyri confirm the 
moralists’ complaints about their language and content. For example, 
P.Oxy. 413 contains a mime featuring a deity called коріо IIopón 
(“Lady Fart"?).?? The first thirty-six lines of this mime are badly dam- 
aged, yet one finds тордт| twice in the first two lines (out of three legible 
words!), and év Tt npoktó рох in line 6. Within the space of seven 


2 O’Higgins, Women and Humor, 102; cf. W. L. Newman, The Politics of Aristotle, 
3.491-92. 

21 Peter Green, Classical Bearings: Interpreting Ancient History and Culture (New York: 
Thames and Hudson, 1989), 140. Green sees this “middle-class, mealy-mouthed” 
morality as winning out over “peasant earthiness” on the one hand and “aristocratic 
insouciance” on the other (145). 

2 Athenaeus (Deipn. 14.621C) gives two typical types of mime: “sometimes women 
who are adulteresses and procuresses, sometimes a man drunk and going on a revel to 
his lover." For a concise and well-documented introduction to mime, see I. C. Cun- 
ningham, Herodas: Mimiambi (Oxford: Clarendon, 1971), 3-9. 

75 Athenaeus, Deipn. 11.504B. Diogones Laertius says Plato brought Sophron's 
mimes to Athens and imitated their style (3.18); a copy was even found under his 
pillow! Cunningham suggests that while Plato “the philosopher and moralist would 
doubtless have condemned Sophron as a corrupting influence (one need mention 
only Fr. 24), Plato the man...was impressed by the mimes, and introduced them to 
Athens" (Herodas: Mimiambi, 11). Further references in Rudolf Pfeiffer, History of Classical 
Scholarship (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968), 265n4. 

2% Demetrius (Еос. 151) gives two examples (fragments 52 and 24 from George 
Kraibel, ed., Comicorum Graecorum Fragmenta [ Berlin: Weidmannsche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1899]) of Sophron making jokes by means of innuendo (e.g., fragment 24 says 
that widows enjoy various sorts of fish, including ooAfjvec, which means “tube-fish,” 
but is also slang for the penis); Demetrius finds such jokes oioypá. 

?5 P.Oxy. 413 recto and verso column 4 are printed as fragment 6 in I. C. Cun- 
ningham, Herodae: Mimiambi (Leipzig: Teubner, 1987); verso columns 1—3 are printed 
as fragment 7. 
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partially preserved lines the tone is clearly established, and it is no sur- 
prise to find a river called YoAtyos in line 27. The first three columns 
on the opposite side include a monologue *by a terrifying specimen of 
the ‘weaker sex’ ”™® who orders her slave brought in tva ue Bivńoni 
(“in order to fuck me” [column 2, line 3]), and when he refuses, asks 
whether her косӨ(ос̧) really seemed so much rougher a task than all 
the work in the fields." In general the vulgar language of mime was 
notorious. Plutarch said its coarse language made it unsuitable for 
entertainment for a dinner party.?"? 

One third-century Hellenistic mimographer, Herodas,"? modeled 
himself on Hipponax,"? so that the substance of mime was expressed 
in the meter of iambic (hence mimiamboi).?' In what survives from 
Herodas, the subjects are earthy and frank but the language 1s more 
circumspect than some other fragments of mime. In one mime, a nasty 
woman, angry with her slave-lover for sleeping around, brings up his 
“unmentionable tail” (tiv åvóvvpov képxov, 5.45) while raving about 
his punishment. In another, two women discuss an impressive scarlet 
dildo (6.18). It is not entirely clear who was reading such works??—or 
even whether they were written to be read or to be performed.?? One 
person we know for sure was reading Herodas is the Roman Pliny the 
Younger, who mentions Herodas favorably.”** 


9 


276 Cunningham, Herodas: Mimiambi, 8. 


Column 2, line 16. The plots, such as they can be discerned, are summarized by 
Cunningham, Herodas, 8—9. 

73 Plutarch, Mor. 711F-712A; cf. Martial, Epig., 8. Introduction. Peter Green says 
mimes "tend to be brassily obscene, with a more than Aristophanic relish for taboo 
words" (Alexander to Actium: The Historical Evolution of the Hellenistic Age [Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1990], 244). 

29 Or *Herondas" (for the dating of his life—and spelling of his name—cf. Lesky, 
Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur, 838). 

280 Lesky, Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur, 142, 838; Green, Alexander to Actium, 244. 

21 Cunningham, Herodas, 13. 

?? Giuseppe Mastromarco claims that most now believe Herondas “designed his 
mimiambi for the social and cultural élite of the Hellenistic society" (The Public of 
Herondas [trans. M. Nardella; Amsterdam: J. C. Gieben, 1984], 95, cited by Green 
[Alexander to Actium, 794n104]); Green himself suspects there was something in this 
literature for everyone. 

?5 Cunningham thinks it probable that “the author intended his work to be 
recited...at gatherings of literary people, perhaps symposia...” (Herodas, 16). 

?* Tn a letter to his friend Arrius Antoninus: “I thought I was reading Callimachus 
or Herodes or better if such exists” (Pliny, Ep. 4.3.3 [Radice, ТОП). 
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The Roman comic stage included several genres which overlapped 
in style and subject matter.?? Plautus’s and Terence’s palliatae—“drama 
in a Greek cloak” ( pallium)—were adaptations of Greek New Comedy; 
like their models, they avoided primary obscenities. Augustine said of 
Roman comedies: “Their subject matter is often immoral, as far as 
action goes; but, unlike many other compositions, they are at least 
free from verbal obscenities” (Cw. 2.8 [Bettenson]). In the prologue of 
Captives, Plautus even draws attention to the fact that his play contains 
“попе of those off-color lines that should not be spoken.” Plautus had 
more of Aristophanes's taste for the bawdy than did Terence," but he 
achieved his humor with double entendre"? or sexual situations in place 
of primary obscenities. So for instance, in Casina, the slave Olympio 
describes having frisked Chalinus in the dark—under the false impres- 
sion that it was his new bride Casina: 


“While Pm searching for her sword to see if she has one, I got hold of 
a hilt. On second thoughts, though, she didn't have a sword, for that 
would have been cold.” “Go on.” “But I'm ashamed to.” “It was not a 
radish, was it?” “No.” “Or a cucumber?" “Heavens! Certainly not!...It 
was full grown, whatever it was.” (Cas. 909-914)8 


Plautus and Terence were still being performed in the time of Horace, 
but the comic stage was ultimately won over by the coarser Atellanae 


?5 OCD, s.v. “comedy, Latin,” 371. 

286 neque spurcidici insunt versus immemorabiles (Capt. 56). I have cited the translation of 
Palmer Bovie (David R. Slavitt and Palmer Bovie, eds., Plautus: The Comedies [vol. 1 of 
Complete Roman Drama in Translation; ed. David R. Slavitt and Palmer Bovie; Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins, 1995], viii). Richard More takes the line as tongue-in-cheek (“none of 
those filthy jokes that everyone hates to repeat” (Richard More, Plautus: The Comedies, 
1:191). 

?7 Duckworth, Roman Comedy, 292-95. 

288 Cf the “misunderstanding” in Truculentus 259-62: 

Ataphium: comprime sis eiram. 

Truculentus: eam quidem hercle tu, quae solita es, comprime, impudens, quae per ridiculum 

rustico suades stuprum. 

Astaphium: Firam dixi: ut decepisti! dempsisti unam litteram. 

The Latin pun plays on ета (= ira, ^wrath") and era (“mistress”). Truculentus takes 
Astaphium to be saying to him, “Screw your mistress" (comprime eram), instead of 
“check your rage" (comprime eiram). So she repeats herself and explains, “you took out 
one letter!” See James Tatum, Plautus: The Darker Comedies (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1983), 209n6. Duckworth (Roman Comedy, 352n53) and Adams (Latin 
Sexual Vocabulary, 219) offer further examples of Plautine sexual metaphors and plays 
on words. 

289 Trans. Richard Beacham in Slavitt and Bovie, eds., Plautus: The Comedies. For more 
evidence of the comic potential of “swords,” cf. Adams, Latin Sexual Vocabulary, 
20-21. 
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and тіте. A popular form of native Italian comedy,”! the Atellanae 
were apparently “grotesque” and “full of broad humour and indecent 
references."?? A wide range of the population appreciated their humor. 
The vulgar Trimalchio says he once bought some comic actors, but 
preferred them putting on Atellan farces (Petronius, Sat. 53). But even 
Sulla composed “satyric comedies” in Latin, which are often assumed 
to have been Atellanae.?? As in other dramatic forms, it was an attack 
on an important person, not obscene language, that could prove an 
author's downfall. The “amusing double entendre" that got a writer of 
Atellan farces burned under Caligula”** must have somehow insulted 
the emperor. 

Roman mime was performed at the Floralia in or after 173 В.С.,% 
but it could also be performed “in the street or in the triclinium, in public 
or intimate gathering." There seem to have been no restrictions оп 
its use of obscene language; Martial claimed that epigram such as his 
aimed at “the verbal license of mime” (mimicam verborum licentiam |Epig., 
8]).? Even those who disapproved of the content admitted mime was 
funny.?? Passing references indicate that the titles of mimes basically 
parallel the titles of Atellanae,"? and that adultery was often grist for 
the plot. In the reign of Tiberius the inhabitants of Massilia banned 
mime since their themes consisted mostly of “the enactment of illicit 


?9 OCD 371; Ludwig Friedlander, Roman Life and Manners Under the Early Empire 
(trans. Leonard A. Magnus; 4 vols.; New York: Barnes & Noble, 1968), 2:90-92; Elaine 
Fantham, “The Missing Link in Roman Literary History,” Classical World 82 (1988-89): 
159; Csapo and Slater say that mime replaced Attelan farce about the middle of the 
first century B.C. as the exodia (Context of Ancient Drama, 371). 

21 Duckworth, Roman Comedy, 10-13. 

* Friedlander, Roman Life and Manners, 2:91; similarly Duckworth, Roman Comedy, 11. 
A reference to Attelan obscenity in Quintilian (amphibolia neque illa obscena, quae Atellani e 
more captant, Inst. 6.3.47]) depends on an emendation of obscena from obscura. W. Beare 
has argued that the emendation 1s unnecessary, but nevertheless notes that, on the basis 
of fragments and titles, we could have guessed that “they were on occasion obscenae” 
(“Quintilian VL11.47 and the Fabula Atellana," Classical Review 51 [1937]: 213-15). 

?5 Athenaeus, Deipn. 6.261C, cited by T. P. Wiseman, “Satyrs in Rome? The 
Background to Horace's Ars Poetica," JRS 78 (1988): 2. 

?9** Suetonius, Cal. 27. 

29 See Fantham, “Missing Link," 155n10; №. Horsfall, “The Literary Mime,” in 
The Cambridge History of Classical Literature, 2:293. 

?5 Fantham, “Missing Link,” 154. 

297 Horsfall, “Literary Mime,” 293; Friedlander, Roman Life and Manners, 2:109. 

288 See also Ovid, Trist. 2.497; Quintilian, Inst. 6.3.29. 

?9 Quintilian, Inst. 6.3.8-9. 

3 Fantham, “Missing Link,” 157. 
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intercourse.””*” 


! The elder Seneca, Juvenal, Tertullian, and Minucius 
Felix all mention mimes about adultery.?? 

By the reign of Augustus, mime had become extremely popular. 
When Ovid wanted to defend his own poetry, he appealed to the tenor 
and terms of the mime as well as to the fact that everybody watched 


them: 


303 


What if I had written mimes with obscene jokes [obscena tocantes], which 
always contain passages on illicit love...? These are watched by girls ready 
to marry, by matrons, men and boys—and most of the senate attends. 
It's not enough that their ears should be besmirched by impure language 
[incestis vocibus]: their eyes have to get used to seeing much that is shame- 
ful.... Augustus, look at the accounts of the games you support—you will 
find that you have paid a lot for much that 15 of just this character. You 
have watched such things often in person, often put the show on yourself 
(so affable 1s your greatness 1n every sphere); with those eyes that are at 
the service of the world you have viewed adultery on the stage— without 
getting upset. (Trist. 2.497—514 [Wheeler, ТОЦ) 


VI. LITERARY OBSCENITIES 


Just as obscene language was used aggressively to attack others in 
iambic poetry and Old Comedy, it was used in the same way in some 
other genres of literature that attacked and lampooned. Menippus of 
Садага was known as ó onovdoyéAotos, “the serious jester” (Strabo, 
Geogr. 16.2.29); Lucian says Menippus “laughed while he bit” (yeA@v 
Gua ёбокуғу [Bis асс. 33]). Menippus bequeathed these traits to the 
whole satirical tradition. Ennius set out “to mix the useful with the 
sweet”; and Horace said he wanted to “speak the truth with a laugh” 
(ridentem. dicere verum [Serm. 1.1.24]). Menippus's works do not survive, 
and of the genre that bears his name (Menippean Satire), only Seneca's 


9?" Valerius Maximus, Facta et dicta memorabilia, 2.6.7: quorum argumenta maiore ex 
parte stuprorum continent actus (cited by R. W. Reynolds, “The Adultery Mime,” CQ 40 
[1946]: 79). 

9? Seneca, Controv. 2.4; Juvenal, Sat. 6.4144; 8.196-97; Tertullian, Apol. 15; Minucius 
Felix, Octav. 37.12 (references from Reynolds, “The Adultery Mime,” 79). 

9?5 Elaine Fantham, Roman Literary Culture: From Cicero to Apuleius (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1996), 146. On the frequency of public performances, see 
Friedlander, Roman Life and Manners, 2:11—12, апа Csapo and Slater, Context of Ancient 
Drama, 209. 
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Apocolocyntosis survives intact. But the tone of that work,** occasional 
references to lewd language,"? and titles of lost works (e.g. Varro's 
Triphallus,"* suggest that, while it was less lexically coarse than Old 
Comedy, it had some freedom to use risqué expressions. 

Lucian saw himself as heir to the mocking tradition of both Old Com- 
еду and Menippus (Bis acc. 33).°°’ Lucian makes far less use of primary 
obscenities than his Old Comic models,” but he uses котолоүоу, as 
well as the “novel and poetic form"*? АолкоАёос, for a man who can- 
not help but notice anyone who is *well-hung" (xeó6ng and nóc0ov).?!? 
In one dialogue Lucian says that when Odysseus “had entered into the 
Epicurean life" on Calypso's island, he had it in his power “to live in 
idleness and ќо luxuriate and to Buetv the daughter of Atlas” (Par. 10), 
a use of Bweiv so blunt that some have wondered if Lucian was trying 
to caricature an Epicurean way of speaking about sex.?!! 


9* E.g. the depiction of the death of Claudius: Ultima vox eius haec inter homines audita 
est, cum maiorem sonitum emisset Шедиае facilius loquebatur, vae me, puto concacavi me (“His last 
utterance heard among the living was this: when he had emitted a great sound from that 
part with which he found it easier to speak, he said, ‘Oh, my, I think I shat тузе?” 
[Apoc. 4]). The narrator comments that Claudius may indeed have soiled himself since 
he “certainly shat up everything else" (omnia certe concacavit). 

95 Varro, Men. 10: pueri obscenis verbis novae nuptulae aures returant. 

For similar titles, see Fantham, Roman Literary Culture, 52—53. 

The nature of the relationship between Lucian and Menippus has been variously 
assessed (see the literature cited by Raymond Astbury, “Petronius, P. Оху. 3010, and 
Menippean Satire,” Classical Philology 72 [1977], 22n4). 

9? E.g. проктбос occurs only at As. 56, and then in a proverb (Jocelyn, “A Greek 
Indecency,” 55n171). 

309 Jocelyn, “A Greek Indecency,” 28. 

310 Tex, 12. Lucian uses кототоуоу elsewhere (e.g. Adv. ind. 23, where the content 
shows that he means the word in its literal sense), as well as its derivative, katanvyoobvn 
(Gall. 32). 

?!! The suggestion that Lucian is here caricaturing Epicurus is made by Jocelyn, 
“A Greek Indecency,” 55n171, and Bain, “Six Greek Verbs," 55n32. The ancient 
comments about Epicurus’s style are gathered by Hermann Usener, Epicurea (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1887), 88—90, and discussed by Eduard Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1898), 123-25. Diogenes Laertius reports that Epicurus “used the proper 
[or “ordinary”] terms for things” (кёҳрптол бё AéEer корі Kate t&v npoyuótov [DL 
10.13]). Cleomedes (De motu 2.91) offers the lengthiest criticism of his style: “Since, in 
addition to other things, his style is also a corrupt motley, making use of expressions like 
‘stable states of the flesh’ and ‘hopeful hopes’ concerning it, and calling tears ‘glisten- 
ings of the eyes’ and having recourse to phrases like ‘holy screechings’ and ‘ticklings 
of the body’ and ‘wenchings’ and other bad mischiefs of this kind. One may say that 
these expressions derive in part from brothels, in part they are similar to those spoken 
by women celebrating the Thesmophoria at the festivals of Demeter, and in part they 
issue from the midst of the synagogue and the beggars in its courtyards. These are 
Jewish and debased and much lower than reptiles [£nei ye mpdg totg ФАЛо xoi tà 
Kate thv épumvetov o0. nowtAog длефдорото ёсті, соркос cotal котостђрото 


306 
307 
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Even without primary obscenities, Lucian could be gleefully graphic 
in his invective. So when he attacks the man who had criticized him (the 
“Mistaken Critic”), Lucian says that he had earned the nickname “Sore 
Throat” in Egypt after a sailor stuffed his mouth. The nickname became 
“Cyclops” in Italy after he performed “an obscene parody of Homer.” 
He played an “eager to be fucked [Bivnti@v] Polyphemus,”*!? while a 
hired youth played Odysseus, coming at him with his “bar straight,” 
ready to put out his eye. Lucian says that the “mistaken critic” set his 
mouth wide and “strove to engulf [his] Noman whole, along with his 
crew, his rudder, and his sails” (Pseudol. 27). Large sections of this essay 
consist of this sort of attack on his critic’s sexuality; and although Lucian 
pretends to be “ashamed to tell” such stories (wioydvonor ówyetoOod 
[Pseudol. 27; cf. 20]), he insists his target warranted it. 

Latin satire tended to avoid primary obscenities, but it did not shy 
away from blunt images. Lucilius’s libertas verborum?'? included “words 
of the utmost obscenity”;?'* he could call himself improbus (1026) and 
he adopts the role of the cynic dog, and of a muck raker: “he (grubs 
about) in the dung on the ground, in the filth of the byre and the pig- 
shit."?? Horace (65-8 B.C.) used obscene words in the first book of 
the Sermones, for instance, when attributing the Trojan War to Helen's 


Aéyovti xoi tà лєрї тоотпс лото #Алісрато кої Ainacna офдолибу то S&KPvOV 
óvou&Govtt koi iepà KVAKPADYCGCHATA кої YAPYAAIGHOLS oopotog кої ANKNWATA кол 
Aac то1о®тос кокос тас. Фу tà uèv ёк харолтолеіоу ёбу тіс eivat фоле, Ta SE 
Opot totg Aeyonévoig év toig Anumtptotg оло THV Өєсрофоробоосфу үоуолкӧу, TO 
бё оло uf£ong tfjg npooeuyfjg koi TOV ёл’ abats npocotovtov, Tovóoikó tiva кол 
TOPAKEXAKPAYLEVA кой KATH TOAD TOV ёрлетфу толелубтеро]” (trans. Menahem Stern, 
Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism [3 vols; Jerusalem: The Israel Academy of 
Sciences and Humanities, 1980], 2:157—58). Cleomedes was probably writing sometime 
in the first two centuries of the common era (so Alexander Jones, “The Stoics and the 
Astronomimcal Sciences,” in The Cambridge Companion to the Stoics [ed. Brad Inwood; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003], 333). 

?? Bain notes that the desiderative Bivytiav is almost always used with the sense 
BobAopar BivetoBan (“Six Greek Verbs,” 61). 

313 Mentioned in Cicero, Fam. 12.16.3. 

3514 Michael Coffey, Roman Satire (2d ed.; Bristol: Bristol Classics Press, 1989), 6, 
who notes that Lucilius was not as extreme as Martial. H. P. Obermayer, citing inbu- 
binare (“defile with mentruaual blood") and mbulbitare (“defile with excrement”), says 
that “Die Obszónitáten bei Lucilius sind bemerkenswert und stehen dem ordinären 
Sprachgebrauch mancher Inschr. (CIL 10,1,4483) in nichts nach” (“Pornographie, 
IV. Rom," DNP 11:170). 

315 Aic in stercore humi stabulique fimo atque sucerdis (E. Н. Warmington, Remains of Old 
Latin [4 vols.; LCL; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1967], 3:350, fragment 
1081); translation by A. S. Gratwick, Cambridge History of Classical Literature, 2:164. 
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cunnus (Serm. 1.3.107; cf. also 1.2.36, 70). Yet after this book, Horace 
“changed his view about the propriety of such words,” and “the lexi- 
cal decency of [his second book of Sermones] set the pattern for later 
satire.”*!° Juvenal (ca. A.D. 60-after 130) did not shy away entirely 
from “the coarser elements of the Latin sexual language,” but avoided 
outright obscenities.*!’ Publishing his satires in the second and third 
decades of the second century, he rued the loss of freedom of speech.?'? 
But by this Juvenal means the freedom to abuse people by name, for 
Juvenal was clearly free to be graphic in his abuse, whether it is a 
pathic’s “smooth anus" (podice leui [Sat. 2.12]), the dangers of a flat- 
tering Greek's “organ” (mguen [Sat. 3.109]), “the unheard of length of 
your dangling tool" (longi mensura incognita nerui [Sat. 9.34]), or the fact 
that the only path up the social ladder leads right through a *rich old 
woman's vesica. "?'? The genre seemed not to permit using the strongest 
obscene terms, but Juvenal was still able to find expressions that might 
offend some readers.??? 


VLA. Epigram 


Catullus and Martial claimed that epigram demanded strong language; 
their writings certainly delivered it. Both Catullus and Martial revel in 
blunt and obscene terms, using them to abuse and to amuse. Martial 
even mocks the writer of epigram whose chaste poems have no *cock."?? 
Greek epigrams, while often dealing with sexual topics in imaginative 
(some would say disgusting) ways, made less frequent use of obscene 


95 Adams, Latin Sexual Vocabulary, 221; so Coffey, Roman Satire, 95. 

?7 Adams, Latin Sexual Vocabulary, 221. 

?? Sat. 1.151-56. 

?? Literally “bladder,” but here used contemptuously for her vagina (Susanna Morton 
Braund, Juvenal: Satires Book 1 [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996], 85). 

?? For instance, when he speaks of an insatiable woman's “rigid vulva" (rigidae ten- 
tigine volvae [Sat. 6.129]); or of a slave cramming his “cock [репет] up your guts” (Sat. 
9.43). For representative instances where Juvenal avoids “explicit obscenity through 
metaphor [or] synecdoche,” see Braund, Juvenal, 26; on Juvenal’s “rhetorical exploita- 
tion of obscenity,” see Green, Classical Bearings, 240-55. 

?! Catullus, Carm. 16.7-11; Martial Ep. 1.1; 1.35; 8 Prologue. 

?? "You write all your epigrams in chaste language, there is no cock in your poems. 
I admire, I commend. You are the purest of the pure. Whereas no page of mine lacks 
lubricity. These then let naughty youths read and easy girls, an old fellow too, but one 
with a mistress to plague him. But your language, Cosconius, so respectable and pure, 
should be read by boys and maidens” (Ep. 3.69 [Shackleton Bailey, LCL]). 
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terms.?? The whole Palatine Anthology has just six uses of Btv@;*** words 
such as réog (which occurs twice)?? or проктос̧?% 

The exceptionally coarse sexual invective of Catullus and Martial has 
been richly analyzed by Amy Richlin with the metaphor of the garden 
guardian Priapus.?" Priapus was the ithyphallic god whose statues were 
placed in gardens and orchards to ward off thieves. In the Priapea, a 
book of epigrams dealing with Priapus, potential thieves were warned 
in witty, filthy epigrams that Priapus would assault their every orifice 
with his gigantic member.?? [n lieu of actual activity, the god attacks 
with his lusty and shameless words.?? Richlin suggests that the obscene 
verbal assaults of Catullus and Martial are similar: their obscene words 
are a sort of sexual assault." Catullus 37 illustrates Richlin's point 
perfectly, as Catullus threatens a group of men first with zrrumatio (37.8), 
and then with drawing “penises on the front of the tavern” ( frontem 
tabernae sopionibus scribam [37.9—10]).9?! 


are not common. 


95 Ritter claimed that the obscenities in Catullus could be attributed to his Greek 
Bildung, since Greeks, he said, were free of the Romans’ self-consciousness (“Ubertrie- 
bene Scheu,” 572). In fact, Greek epigram made less use of lexical indecency, prefering 
"figurative terminology" (Adams, Latin Sexual Vocabulary, 219). If Catullus was not simply 
innovative in his use of indecency, he was following Latin, not Greek, epigram (Richard 
W. Hooper, The Priapus Poems: Erotic Epigrams from Ancient Rome [Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1999], 19). E. E. Sikes proposed yet another source for Martial's 
obscenity: “The grossness may be a legacy from Fescennine verses—or from the bestial 
side of human nature” (“Latin Literature of the Silver Age,” in The Cambridge Ancient 
History [ed. S. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock, and M. P. Charlesworth; 12 vols.; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1936], 11:725). 

9" Jocelyn, “A Greek Indecency,” 55nn168-169. Bain suggests that when Ву was 
used, there was “a desire to provoke or else to characterize plain speaking" (“Six Greek 
Verbs,” 56). The specificity of the word is necessary for Strato’s clever argument “from 
nature" about the superiority of pederasty over sex between man and woman (AP 
12.245; cf. P. G. Maxwell-Stuart, “Strato and the Musa Puerilis,” Hermes 100 [1972]: 
215-40); and the bluntness seems apt for the succinct 6% то [укту ёсті (AP 5.29). 

9?5 E.g., AP 12.240, where the tone fits the topic (impotence). 

95 The word itself is important in AP 12.6, for Strato has discovered that npoktóg 
has the same numerical value as xpvoóg. 

97 The Garden of Priapus: Sexuality and Aggression in Roman Humor (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1983). 

995 E.g., Priapea 13, 22, 74. Poem 13 is illustrative: Percidere puer, moneo, futuere puella. / 
barbatum furem tertia poena manet, which is rendered creatively by Hooper as “Girl, watch 
your cunt; boy, keep your ass from grief. / Another threat awaits the bearded thief” 
(Priapus Poems). For more on Priapus, see W. H. Parker, Priapea: Poems for a Phallic God 
(London: Croom Helm, 1988). 

3% In addition simply to using obscene language throughout the poems, Priapus 
also makes the indecency of his language an explicit topic (e.g., 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 29, 38, 
41, 67, 68). 

9: Richlin, Garden, 66. 

331 For another reference to drawing a phallus “as a mark of contempt" (Adams, Latin 
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The obscenities in Catullus and Martial contribute above all to an 
aggressive and abusive humor.?? Volusius's Annals are “shitty” (Annales 
Volusi, cacata сапа [Catullus 36.1]); Aemilius’s mouth, which smells as 
bad as his ass, is like “the cunt of a pissing mule in heat [їл aestu meientis 
mulae cunnus|" (Catullus 97.7—8). In the same spirit Martial tells one 
Zoilus, “you spoil the bathtub washing your arse. To make it filthier, 
Zoilus, stick your head in it."*? Martial frequently targets specific sexual 
practices. He accuses a pretentious philosopher of wanting “to have 
a stiff cock in your soft rump (an expensive taste for the smelly and 
a discreditable one for the hairy). You know the origins and authori- 
ties of the schools: tell me, Pannychus, to be sodomized—what sort 
of dogma is that?" (Ep. 9.47.8 [Shackleton Bailey, LCL]; cf. 9.27). 
But sometimes the obscenity is less aggressive. Catullus can use fututio 
in an erotic context (proposing “bouts of fucking” [32.8]); and often 
Martial's obscenities are simply funny or clever. It is difficult to find 
any grander purpose in epigrams like, “When you hear applause in a 
bath, Flaccus, you may be sure that Maro's cock is еге.” Here we 
are not far removed from the muse that inspired “There once was a 
man from Nantucket" (which at least rhymes). 

Such poetry was read aloud in homes, at private dinner-parties,? and 
at “grander affairs to which the educated public was invited.” Poetry 
readings were, according to Juvenal, all too frequent: he listed as one 
of the hazards of the city—alongside fires and collapsing houses—the 
danger of “poets reading their work in August;"?? a comment which 
fits well with Petronius's portrait of Eumolpus subjecting people to his 
poetry in the theater, the baths, and at the dinner table (Sat. 89—93). 
Juvenal portrays people filling their own recitations with slaves and 


Sexual Vocabulary, 64), cf. the graffito from Ротеп: ut merdas edatis, qui scripseras sopionis 
(“may you eat shit, you who draw dicks on the wall” [CZL 4.1700]). On the conven- 
tions in Catullus 37, see Brian A. Krostenko, “Arbitria Urbanitatis: Language, Style, and 
Characterization in Catullus cc. 39 and 37,” Classical Antiquity 20 (2001): 239-72. 

?? For analysis of Catullus 42 as representing the conventions of, and itself embody- 
ing, convicium, see Eduard Fraenkel, “Two Poems of Catullus,” FRS 51 (1961): 46-51, 
and Usener, “Italische Volksjustiz,” 20—21. 

333 Soile, quod solium subluto podice perdis, / spurcius ut fiat, Zoile, merge caput (Ер. 2.42 
[Shackleton Bailey, ТОП). 

59! audieris in quo, Flacce, balneo plausum, / Maronis illic esse mentulam scito (Martial, Ep. 
9.33 [Shackleton Bailey, LCL]). For a narrative treatment of the same theme, cf. 
Petronius, Sat. 92. 

?5 Martial, Ep. 3.45; 4.6; 11.52.16-18; Juvenal, Sat. 11.179-81. 

59? Braund, Juvenal, 75; cf. Pliny, Ep. 1.13. 

57 Sat. 1.1; 3.9. 
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clients. Pliny the Younger defends his public reading of his own light 
verse by noting that no matronae were present (Ep. 5.3). The idea that 
women (and children) should be protected from indecent language was 
certainly widespread,” but it is not clear that it was taken very seri- 
ously.?? Martial says that Lucretia blushes and puts his book away 
when Brutus is present, but when Brutus leaves, she will read (Lp. 
11.16). If children used foul language in the presence of their parents,” 
they had to have heard these words somewhere. Quintilian, in fact, 
confirms that they learned them at home! *We taught them, they heard 
it all from us.... Every dinner party echoes with obscene songs [omne 
convivium obscenis canticis strepit|" (Inst. 1.2.7-8 [Russell, ПСТ). 


VLB. Tales of Sexual Adventures and Sex Manuals 


When Ovid wanted to excuse his Ars Amatoria, he had no trouble listing 
other authors who had dealt frankly with erotic topics. "Why refer to 
the poetry of Ticidas or of Memmius, in whom things are named— 
with names devoid of shame?" (Trist. 2.433—34); "Sisenna translated 
Aristides and was not harmed for inserting lewd jests into his story.”*” 
In addition to Aristides, Ovid mentions Eubius (“author of an impure 
narrative [Fubius, impurae conditor historiae|”), an unnamed author of new 
Sybaritica, and the others who “did not remain silent about their own 
sexual activities.” He adds that, thanks to the generous patronage of 
“our leaders,” all of these works had joined the “monuments of learned 
теп” and become quite public (Trist. 2.413—20). 


38 Demosthenes 21.79; Varro, Men. 10-12; Plutarch, Rom. 20.3 (Romulus forbade 
“uttering any shameful word in the presence of a woman" (aioxpov бё unõéva unõèv 
eineiv napodons үоуолкӧс); Martial, Ep. 5.2; 11.15.1-2; 11.16.9-10; Juvenal 11.166; 
Priapea 8; Tertullian, Spect. 21.2; Augutine, Cw. 2.4—5. 

5? For Rome, cf. Thomas A. J. McGinn, The Economy of Prostitution in the Roman World: 
A Study of Social History and the Brothel (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2004), 
124—28. Henderson (Maculate Muse, 34) and Csapo and Slater (Context of Ancient Drama, 
286-87) argue that women were part of the audience for Old Comedy. 

3 Seneca, giving typical examples of naughty behavior by children, says that 
a child “does not refrain from rather obscene words" (verbis obscentoribus non pepercit 
[Const. 11.2]). 

9! Similarly Plutarch reports (disapprovingly) that oi xoAAot have mimes performed 
even when women and children are on hand (Mor. 712E). 

5? vertit Aristiden Sisenna, nec obfuit illi / historiae turpis inseruisse iocos (Trist. 2.443—44). 
The turpis iocos may simply be the Milesian tales that he wrote (rather than jokes added 
to a history or narrative), such that the whole phrase means that “Sisenna’s main liter- 
ary occupation, historiography, was diversified by the composition of improper verse” 
(D. R. Shackleton Bailey, “Notes on Ovid’s Poems from Exile,” Classical Quarterly 32 
[1982]: 392). 
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There was obviously a market for salacious tales that were bawdier 
than the novels (which tended to treat erotic episodes modestly).*° In 
Pseudo-Lucian's Amores, Lycinus says that Theomnestus has been 
delighting him all day with “the sweet persuasion of his wanton stories" 
(п TOV &xoAcotov cov битүпибтоу aipvàn xoi yAvxeto. 7180), so that 
he felt like Aristides himself, enchanted by the Milesian Tales (Am. 1). 
The Romans even brought along Aristides’s “licentious” Milesian books 
(axdAaota BiBAia тфу Aptotetdov MiAmotakóv) on military campaign, 
a fact for which the Parthians mocked Һет! 

In addition to racy stories about sexual adventures, there were also 
illustrated “sex manuals,” perhaps most famously those of Philaenis, 
dubbed by Baldwin the “doyenne of ancient sexology."?? Also popu- 
lar were the works of Elephantis.**° Suetonius, enumerating Tiberius’s 
debaucheries on Capreae, says that he had rooms furnished with inde- 
cent pictures and statuary, as well as the erotic manuals of Elephantis, 
so that his needs might be adequately met (Tib. 43). 

Such literature was naturally expected to arouse. Martial advises 
having a girl present when reading Mussetus’s pathicissimi libelli and the 
Sybaritica, lest one propose marriage to one’s hands (Ep. 12.95). A medical 
writer recommended reading fabulae amatoriae to overcome impotence.?* 
Without possessing such texts??? it is impossible to determine the exact 
language used; but with or without obscene language, it could have 
achieved such a purpose: Eumolpus's story about seducing a handsome 
boy in Pergamon (Petronius, Sat. 85—87) is free from lexical indecency, 
yet had its effect on Encolpius (erectus his sermonibus [Sat. 88.1]). 


?5 On sex manuals in general, see Holt N. Parker, “Love’s Body Anatomized: 
The Ancient Erotic Handbooks and the Rhetoric of Sexuality," in Pornography and 
Representation in Greece and Rome (ed. Amy Richlin; New York: Oxford University Press, 
1992), 90-107. 

34 Plutarch, Crass. 32. 

?5 В. Baldwin, “Philaenis: The Doyenne of Ancient Sexology,” Corolla Londoniensis 6 
(1990): 1-7, who addresses the argument of K. Tsantsanoglou, that Philaenis’s book 
was merely a natyviov (Tsantsanoglou, “The Memoirs of a Lady from Samos,” ZPE 
12 [1973]: 183-95). Cf. Lucian, Pseud. 24; Clement, Protr. 61.2; Polybius, Hist. 12.13.1, 
where she is named alongside опе Botrys and “the other obscene writers" (t@v GAA@v 
буолоулутоүр&фоу). 

95 Cf. Martial 12.43 (molles Elephantidos libelli); Priapia 4 (obscaenas rigido deo tabellas / 
ductas ex Elephantidos libellis / dat donum Lalage rogatque temptes / si pictas opus edat ad figuras); 
and Philodemus, Epigram 38.6: “taking the positions described by Elephants" (David 
Sider, The Epigrams of Philodemos [New York: Oxford University Press, 1997]). 

?7 Theodore Priscian, Logicus 34, cited by Н. P. Obermayer, “Pornographie, IV. 
Rom," DNP 11:170. 

?5 Except for the very fragmentary P.Oxy 2891, on which see Tsantsanoglou, 
*Memorrs," and Baldwin, “Doyenne.” 
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УІ.С. Ovid’s Culpa 


Given the abundance and popularity of such literature dealing so 
explicitly with sexual topics, it is puzzling that Ovid should have been 
banished (A.D. 8) for having composed the Ars Amatoria.?? William 
Alexander thinks Augustus was upset, in light of his attempt to restore 
the stern virtues of early Roman life, by Ovid's “flippant attentat contre 
les moeurs." ?? But the offending work, Ars Amatoria, had appeared years 
before the exile (Trist. 2.545—46). Why so long between its publication 
and the relegatio? Either Augustus was angry all along, “on the lookout 
for some means of taking vengeance, just waiting, as it were, for the 
opportunity to strike," or the poems were not really the reason for 
Ovid's banishment. Fantham proposes that, whatever the exact nature 
of Ovid's indiscretion, it was convenient for him and Augustus to act as 
though it was a matter of the Ars Amaloria.? In any event, the nature 
of Ovid's protest suggests that there was at least some plausibility in the 
idea that a poet might be punished for indecent writings. It is worth 
notng that in the two books Martial dedicated to Domitian, he was 
“careful to observe almost perfect propriety."?? 


CONCLUSION 


A person in the ancient Mediterranean world encountered foul language 
on a variety of occasions. When, for reasons that are not clear, foul lan- 
guage ceased to appear in Middle Comedy, it resurfaced in other forms 
of comic drama, most notably in mime. Foul language could be used 
in light-hearted conversation and in several genres of poetry. A wide 
range of religious festivals included scurrilous and obscene language, and 
foul language played an apotropaic role in military triumphs, planting 
seeds, and even the naming of a child. Foul language was also used in 
abuse, whether written in poems or on walls, or shouted in the streets. 


39 Ovid protests that he is not the only one to have written tender love poetry, but 


he was the only one to have paid a penalty for it (Trist. 2.361—62). His list of authors 
who were not banished for their erotic texts suggests that this is the reason for his 
punishment (Trist. 2.361—420). 

30 William Н. Alexander, “The Culpa of Ovid,” Classical Journal 53 (1957—58): 
320. 

31 Alexander, “The Culpa of Ovid,” 320-21. 

32 Fantham, Roman Literary Culture, 111-25. 

33 Sikes, Cambridge Ancient History, 11:725. 
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Because such abuse was intended to humiliate its victim, it often used 
humor to invite others to laugh down the intended target. Athenian 
law prohibited using a number of words, but obscene words were not 
on the list. Roman law, on the other hand, did forbid using words that 
were obscene and violated public mores. But far more important than 
laws were social codes that put limits on the use of obscene language 
in most settings and literary genres. ‘The obscene words so common in 
Martial or on the walls of Pompeii are absent from Virgil and Cicero 
(though Cicero knows them all and can playfully allude to them [Fam. 
9.22]). Aristophanes’s obscene vocabulary shows up in mime, in graffiti, 
on the lips of slaves, and in the occasional indecent proposal; but is 
carefully avoided in Greek oratorical and historical writings and, with 
a few exceptions, even in Greek epigram. Such patterns of appearance 
confirm the impression that ancients felt foul speech was not normally 
acceptable. 

Having examined some of the locations where foul language was 
used, we are in a better position to consider what it would have meant 
in cultural terms for some individual or some group of people to use 
or avoid such language. 


CHAPTER TWO 


SPEECH, CHARACTER, AND SELF-DEFINITION 


І. SPEECH as ІТ RELATES TO CHARACTER 


For Greeks and Romans, speech was an indicator of one’s character 
and place in society. Talis oratio, qualis vita: “As the speech, so the life."! 
One woman’s charming speech was an important enough virtue to be 
recorded on her epitaph.? When Theophrastus wanted to describe differ- 
ent "characters," he frequently focused on how they spoke. In addition 
to those character types that were defined by speech (“Dissembling,” 
"Idle Chatter,” *Garrulity" *Rumor-mongering," “Griping,” “Slan- 
der”), Theophrastus also used speech habits to illustrate “Boorishness” 
(he talks too loud), *Shamelessness" (*a tolerance for doing and saying 
shameful things")? *Grouchiness" (“If he stumbles on the street, he is 
apt to curse the stone"), and, best of all, “Bad Taste" (“While eating 
he relates that he's drunk some hellebore that cleaned him inside out, 
and that the bile in his stool was blacker than the soup that is on the 
table" [Rusten, LCL]). Something as small as a misspoken salutation— 
saying “Be well!” when the time of day called for *Greeüngs!"—could 
cause considerable embarrassment, and might be taken as proof of 
bad breeding.* 


' So Seneca quotes what he says had become a proverb among the Greeks: talis 
hominibus fuit oratio qualis vita (Ep. 114.1). Quintilian also calls it a Greek saying (Inst. 
11.1.30), and Cicero says that it originated with Socrates (Tusc. 5.47). Plutarch said that 
words—even more than physical traits—reveal character (Cat. Maj. 7.2); cf. Juvenal, 
Sat. 4.81—83. 

? “Stranger, what I have to say is brief. Stand by and read it though. This is the 
uncomely catacomb of a comely woman. Her parents named her the name Claudia. 
Her husband with all her heart she loved. She bore two sons. The one of them she 
leaves on the earth, the other lies beneath it. Her speech was charming [sermone lepido], 
her gait attractive. She kept the house, she wove the wool. I have spoken. You may 
go” (CIL 6.15346 [trans. Brian A. Krostenko, Cicero, Catullus, and the Language of Social 
Performance (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 2001), 71]). 

3 СЕ Aristotle, Magna moralia 1193a1—2: “Modesty [aidac] is a mean between shame- 
lessness [&votvoxvvtio] and extreme shyness; it concerns both actions and words." 

* So Lucian in A Slip of the Tongue in Greeting. The whole piece is lighthearted; nev- 
ertheless, Lucian says that he was humiliated by his mistake (1); that another person 
had “almost died for shame” when making similar mistakes (8); and that some would 
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There were many potential speech errors, and many character flaws 
they could betray. The Elder Seneca, for instance, believed the youth 
of his day lacked eloquence because they lacked moral probity? In an 
epistle on the connection between speech and life, the Younger Seneca 
concurs: “Exactly as each individual man’s actions seem to speak, so 
people's style of speaking [genus dicendi] often reproduces the general 
character of the time, if the morale of the public has relaxed and has 
given itself over to effeminacy. Wantonness in speech 15 proof of public 
luxury [argumentum est luxuriae publicae orationis lascivia] (Ер. 114.2 [Gum- 
mere, LCL]). Although Seneca names /ascivia here, his concern is not 
with indecent topics or words, but rather with a lax, unmanly style. То 
demonstrate the correlation between life and language, Seneca reviews 
the moral failings of Maecenas and then quotes several of his lines. 
What is objectionable in the writings is their “misleading word order" 
and “inverted” and “nerveless” expression (Zp. 114.8). Similarly, the 
philosopher Demonax claimed he could detect something effeminate 
and ill-bred in Favorinus’s “laxity of rhythm.”° 

In general, foul language—whether used in humorous abuse, casual 
conversation, or erotic discussions—was contrasted with nobility, self- 
restraint, high-mindedness, and high social status. A second-century A.D. 
rhetorical treatise from Oxyrhynchus embodies this general impression: 
“Take no pleasure saying anything obscene or reckless, for that is mean 
and comes from a dissolute character; on the contrary, avoiding foul 
language is high-minded and is an ornament of speech.”’ Since people 
of high social status frequently claimed special moral gravity, certain 
sorts of jokes or erotic writings were thought inappropriate for their 
character. On the other hand, it was precisely these people who had 
the education and leisure to compose texts that they might also find 
themselves forced to defend. 

Turning first to the views about humor, it is clear that lower forms 
of joking, especially those that used obscene words or themes, were 
associated with a lack of moral seriousness or upper-class refinement. 
Plato warned that anyone who regularly entered into those battles of 


take his blunder as proof of “ignorance, bad training or idiocy” (17). All this for a slip 
of the tongue that was eŭọnuov and merely ook ёу колрф! 

5 Controversiae, 1 Preface 8—9. 

5 Lucian, Demon. 12. 

7 [ni] dé undeév oioxpóv [u]nőè тролєтёс &ó£[oc] Aéye; Kai үйр шкр[о]л[р]єлтёс tò 
10100 [хоу] K[a]i &oAcoco 10е0с: то бё qeóyev Ths aioxpoAoyias uey[o.]onpenég Kai 
кӧсџос Aóyo (POxy 3.410.71—79). 
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words that involved abusive humor would lose his “earnestness” and 
^high-mindedness."? So Dio Chrysostom saw in the Alexandrians’ love 
of theatrical abuse and scurrility a lack of onovdn (Alex. 32.4). This 
intuition has its reflex in oratorical books. Demetrius warned that the 
wrong sorts of jokes could reveal one’s character, and could display a 
lack of self restraint.” Cicero said that when using humor in oratory, 
the speaker “should emphasize his gentlemanliness and modesty by avoid- 
ing foul words and obscene subjects.” !® Cicero encouraged orators to 
employ humor, but insisted that it be decorous.'' Cicero also urged 
orators to avoid even the incidental obscenities that formed from the 
infelicitous conjunction of words," a topic on which Quintilian dwelt 
at length and with considerably more caution." 


б тїс £0tGóuevog oddeic nónote Ос od то? onovdaiov tpónovu Түто1 то ларблоу 


буйрортеу ў weyarovotac &nóAeoe uépn TOAAG (Plato, Leg 11; 935B). 

? Еос 171: ёст бё Kai tod Hove тїс Éupooig ёк TOV yeAotov кої ў толүуїос ў 
окоћосіос. 

10 praestet idem ingenuitatem et ruborem suum verborum turpitudine et rerum obscenitate vitanda 
(De or. 2.242). Later he adds that the obscenity of the comedian is “not only not worthy 
of the courtroom, but is hardly fit for the dinner table of free men” (non solum non foro 
digna sed vix convivio liberorum [De or. 2.252). 

Cicero himself had a reputation for ignoring his own advice. Quintilian reports that 
he was regarded as having been too keen to raise a laugh (Inst. 6.3.2-3). Three books 
of Cicero's jests were published posthumously and drew some criticism for some for 
their content (Quintilian, Jnst. 6.3.5). Quintilian can only believe that the worse ones 
were merely common property, not the invention of the great orator (Quintilian, Jnst. 
6.3.4). On Cicero's wit, cf. Krostenko, Language of Social Performance, 202-32. 

! “The orator ought to use humor in such a way that it not be clownish for being 
too frequent (ut nec nimis frequenti ne scurrile sit), nor like a mime’s humor for being off- 
color (nec subobsceno ne mimicum), nor reprehensible for being impudent (nec petulant ne 
improbum), nor unfeeling... nor should the humor be inappropriate (alienum) to the orator's 
persona, or that of the judges, or to the occasion. These are examples of impropriety 
(indecorum). With these exceptions, he will make use of wit (sal) and humor ( facetiae) in 
a way that I have seen none of the latter-day Atticists do, despite the fact that doing 
so is quite in accord with the Attic character" (Or Brut. 98-99; cited from Krostenko, 
Language of Social Performance, 226). 

? Cicero, Or. 154 (discussing contractions generally): “Is it not perfectly plain why 
we say сит illis, but use nobiscum rather than cum nobis? If the latter were used the let- 
ters would coalesce and produce an obscene meaning, as they would have done in this 
sentence unless I had place autem between cum and nobis" (Quid, illud non olet unde sit, 
quod dicitur cum illis, cum autem nobis non dicitur, sed nobiscum? Оша si ita diceretur, obscenius 
concurrerent litterae, ut etiam modo, nisi autem interposuissem, concurrissent [Hubbell, LCL;]). 

5 “But since I have undertaken first to indicate faults, let us begin with what is 
called cacemphaton. This consists either (1) in a phrase perverted by bad usage so as to 
give an obscene meaning, as by those who (if you can believe it) get a laugh out of 
ductare exercitus and patrare bellum, which are respectable but old-fashioned expressions in 
Sallust (this is not, in my judgement, the writers’ fault but the readers’, but it is none 
the less to be avoided, inasmuch as our moral decline has led to the loss of respectable 
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Quintilian lists among the lower vices “affectation of buffoonery” 
and “disregard for modesty in regard to unseemly or indecent things 
or words”; these are faults, he says, found in those who are trying too 
hard to raise a laugh." He felt that the sorts of jokes one encountered 
in popular drama were altogether inappropriate for orators." For 
Quintilian, class concerns are paramount. One reason that he does 
not want jokes to be a central part of an orator's repertoire is that the 
upper class has no way to control them: even rustici can be funny, and 
there is no good way to teach humor (/nst. 6.3.13—14). 

People of rank and refinement were not supposed to talk like the vulgar 
freedmen in Petronius's Satyricon,^ although they evidently could not 
help laughing at, and even making, the same sorts of jokes. Suetonius 
finds Vespasian's quick wit part of his affability, but adds that his Jokes 
were often “of a low and buffoonish kind, so that he did not even 
refrain from obscene expressions [etsi scurrilis et sordidae, ut ne praetexta- 
tis quidem verbis abstineret|.”'’ Philo reports that Macro had to instruct 
Gaius that, as “sovereign of the earth,” he really should not take such 
visible pleasure from the obscene jokes of the mimes (Leg 42—44). In 
the Priapic poetry we can also see both this view that obscene humor 


words, and we have to yield even to vices if they are winning); or (2) in a collocation 
of words which has an unfortunate sound: if we say cum hominibus notis loqui (‘to speak 
with well-known men’), without the inserted hominibus, we find ourselves falling into 
something objectionable, because the last letter of the first syllable (m), which cannot 
be pronounced without closing the lips, either forces us to pause in a very unbecoming 
way, or, if joined to the next letter (п), is assimilated to it. Other collocations have similar 
consequences; to pursue them would amount to dwelling willingly on a fault which we 
say 1s to be avoided. Division also, however, can cause offence to modesty, for instance, 
the use of the nominative intercapedo” (Inst. 8.3.43—47 [Russell, ТОП). 

14 Humiliora illa vitia: summissa adulatio, adfectata scurrilitas, in rebus ac verbis parum modestis 
ac pudicis vilis pudor, in omni negotio neglecta auctoritas; quae fere accidunt ws, qui nimium aut 
blandi esse aut ridiculi volunt (Inst. 11.1.30 [Russell, LCL]). 

5 Inst. 6.3.46—48; cf. 6.3.29: “As for obscenity, it should not merely be banished 
from his language, but should not even be suggested." 

16 E.g. “Со fuck yourself [ frigori laecasin dico], I say to the cold weather" (Sat. 42, 
using a non-literal, but dynamically equivalent, English expression); “He was an old 
lecher. I honestly don't think he left the dog alone" (Sat. 43); “But if we had any balls at 
all, he wouldn't be feeling so pleased with himself” (Sat. 44); “I used to bang [debattuere] 
my mistress so much that even the old boy suspected me" (Sat. 69); “not let people run 
up and shit on my monument [ne in monumentum meum populus cacatum сштађ” (Sat. 71). 
Translation by J. P. Sullivan, Petronius: The Satyricon; Seneca: The Apocolocyntosis of 
the Divine Claudius (London: Penguin Books, 1998). 

U Vesp. 22 (Rolfe, LCL). Suetonius says that “[Vespasian] also quoted Greek verses 
with great timeliness, saying of a man of tall stature, and monstrous parts: ‘Striding 
along and waving a lance that casts a long shadow [аа 7.213]’” (Vesp. 23.1 [ Rolfe, 
LCL]). If this is an example of Vespasian’s better efforts, one can imagine what his 
coarser jokes were like. 
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was something unrefined and the undeniable fact that even the most 
educated people clearly enjoyed (and composed) it. The actual author 
of these poems obviously possessed considerable mastery of the Latin 
language; but the obscenities in the poems are regularly connected to 
the god's rusticity and ignorace (e.g. poems 3, 38, 41, 68). 

Aside from the temptation to engage in low humor, rhetors were 
also faced with how best to depict the real or imagined sexual degen- 
eracy of an opponent without saying things that would reflect badly 
on themselves. Orators found it best to avoid,'® and urged others to 
avoid,” primary obscenities. To describe certain sexual activities too 
directly would compromise one's own modesty” or one’s claim to proper 
paideia. When Polybius addresses the historian Timaeus's “filthy accusa- 
tion" (atoypoAoyta) against Demochares, he presents it as evidence of 
Timaeus’s lack of padera: 


Timaeus says that Demochares had played the whore with the upper 
parts of his body; that he was, in short, no longer fit to blow the holy fire; 
that 1n his practices he had actually exceeded the *Memoirs" of Botrys 
and Philaenis and the other shameless writers. Such abuse and such 
narrations are the sort that not only no educated man [лелолбеоцёуос 
буйр], but not even any of those who work in a brothel would make. 
(Hist. 12.13.1-2)?! 


18 Aeschines, Against Timarchus 37—38 (Adams, LCL): “I beg you to pardon me, fellow 
citizens, if, compelled to speak about habits which by nature are, indeed, not noble, 
but are nevertheless his, I be led to use some expression that is as bad as Timarchus's 
deeds [26000 «v pua eineiv б ёотіу Sporov tots Épyoig toô Tui&pyov]. For it would 
not be right for you to blame me, if now and again I use plain language [et тї соф®с 
£inoun] in my desire to inform you; the blame should rather be his, if it is a fact that 
his life has been so shameful [oioxpóg] that a man who is describing his behaviour 
is unable to say what he wishes without sometimes using expressions that are likewise 
shameful”; Against Ctesiphon 162 (Adams, LCL): “What he used to do there or what 
was done to him, is a scandal that is in dispute, and the story is one that would be 
quite improper for me to repeat [xoi tò npõãyua oddapd¢ edoynnov pol A&yew]"; cf. 
Against Timarchus 52. Cf. also Demosthenes 4.12; 19.309. Further references in Halliwell, 
“Uses of Laughter,” 289n39. 

19 Pseudo-Aristotle, Rhetorica ad Alexandrum 1441b21 (cited above, p. 2n9); Pseudo- 
Isocrates Demon. 15: “You should not think it good even to mention that which is 
shameful to do” (& noeiv оісҳрбу, тодто vouile undé A€yew eivou. Ko óv). 

? So the Elder Seneca said that the orator “must stay far from any obscenity either 
of words or of meanings. It would be better to remain silent about certain matters, 
even to the detriment of one’s cause, than to express them to the detriment of one’s 
modesty” (longe recedendum est ab omni obscenitate et verborum et sensuum; quaedam satius est 
causae detrimento tacere quam verecundiae dicere [Controv. 1.2.23]). 

?! СЕ Polybius, Hist. 31.6.4, where Gaius Sulpicius Gallus's willingness to accept “апу 
kind of foul and abusive language against the king” (лбсоу émdexouevoc aioypoAoytayv 
Kai Лолдоріоу) reflects badly on him, and Hist. 8.11.8, where Theopompus’s orioxpoAoyto. 
is indefensible. 
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Even if the stories were true, says Polybius, Timaeus had no business 
putting them in a history (Hist. 12.14.2), for historians must consider not 
so much what opponents deserve as what 1s appropriate for themselves 
to say (Hist. 12.14.4). 

The outrageous language of comedy and satirical writings could be 
defended as a useful tool in exposing society's failings.? When Aelius 
Aristides wanted to attack what he found to be the “hateful,” “dissolute,” 
and “shameful” language of the theater, he anticipated that his audi- 
ence might believe that such lampooning should be tolerated because 
it had a positive moral effect (Or. 29.16, 29), and that such humor was 
in fact “urbane” (wotetov, Or. 29.32). Horace admired the way the old 
comic poets—and Lucilius as a Latin successor—used great libertas in 
exposing faults with their biting humor (Serm. 1.4.1-8). But in general, 
the use of foul abuse was criticized as ignoble? more often than it was 
defended as necessary. 

If we turn from the language of humor to that of eros, we find the 
same contrast of lewd talk and moral seriousness, but also the attempt 
to redefine the discussion. In the case of the risqué vocabulary of erotic 
poetry, sophisticated authors frequently complained that prudery about 
sexual language bespoke bad breeding; only the unlettered would fail 
to grasp the conventions of poetry, or would be ignorant of who had 
used such language in the past, or would think that one's poetry was 
an indication of one's morals. 

Clearly such literature was often thought to reflect badly upon the 
person accused of reading or writing it. So Quintilian (Inst. 10.1.63) 
says of Alcaeus that he “stooped to love poetry, though his talents were 
more suited to higher things" (im amores descendit, maioribus tamen aptior 
[Russell, LCL]). Epictetus says that reading lewd writings reveals a 
loss of modesty and nobility.” Lucian was not flattering his “mistaken 


? Grant, Ancient Rhetorical Theories, 53-59; Quadlbauer, “Dichter,” 58, 70. 

? Representative is the comment of Aelian (Suda 1.376.11) that Archilochus was 
“a noble poet in other respects if one were to take away his foul mouth and slanderous 
speech and wash them away like a stain" (ApytAoxov yobv, nomthv yevvotov t0 Xo, 
el тіс ADTOD то aioyxpoenég koi TO KAKOPPNLOV бфёЛот kai otovel KNATOM &roppowetev 
[Gerber, Greek Iambic Poetry, LCL]). 

?* “Man, you used to be modest [олӯрҳес̧ aiðńuov], and are no longer so; have 
you lost nothing? Instead of Chrysippus and Zeno you now read Aristeides and 
Evenus.... But formerly you used never to think of any of these things [fancy clothes 
and perfumes], but only where you might find decent discourse [eb oynov Aóyoc], a 
worthy man, a noble thought [év@dunua yevvostov]. Therefore you used to sleep as а 
man, to go forth as a man, to wear the clothes of a man, to utter the discourse that 
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critic” when he suggested that he learned his obscure words “from the 
Tablets of Philaenis, which you keep in hand” (Pseudol. 24). 

Pliny the Younger mentions his efforts at poetry several times in his 
letters, often defending how a man so serious? or of such status could 
have written such light poems. Pliny was informed that there had been 
much discussion about his poetry, and that some felt he deserved censure 
for having held a public reading (Ер. 5.3.1). Pliny can only imagine 
that his critics were ignorant of the fact that even “the most learned, 
serious, blameless” men had written such verse. Anyone who knows 
whom Pliny is imitating—he gives a very long list of senators—should 
recognize that such a pursuit is not inappropriate for a man of his 
rank.?^ Pliny made a similar appeal to precedent when he told Plinius 
Paternus that some of the poetry he was sending might strike him as 
indelicate ( petulantiora | Ep. 4.14.4]). Pliny suggests that a well-educated 
person should already recognize that the use of direct terms for sexual 
topics was acceptable; to refrain from using them would have more to 
do with a lack of courage than a sense of propriety. 


Your learning ought to tell you how many distinguished and serious men 
[summos illos et gravissimos viros] in dealing with such themes neither avoided 
lascivious subjects [lascivia rerum] nor refrained from expressing them in 
plain language [ne verbis quidem nudis abstinuisse]. If I have shrunk from 
this, it is not because my principles are stricter than theirs (why should 
they be?) but because I am less courageous; and yet I know that the best 
rule for this kind of thing is the one in Catullus, when he says that “the 
true poet should be chaste himself, though his poetry need not be, for it 
must be relaxed and free from restraint if it is to have wit and charm.” 


(Ep. 4.14.4-5 [Radice, LCL]) 


Other poets would also appeal to precedent when their poetry called 
into question their seriousness?'—at times with drastic effect. Martial 


was suitable for a good man [Adyovg éAdAeig прёлоутос àvópi å&yaðð].... Is not self- 
respect [aióóg] lost, is not decency [=0сҳпиосоут] lost?” (Diatr. 4.9.6—9). 

э Ер. 7.4.1: “You say that you have read my hendecasyllables, and you want to 
know how a serious [severus] man like me came to write them; and I am not frivolous, I 
admit” (Radice, LCL). 

2 Pliny does not seem to have been overly anxious about what he read, for he 
acknowledges the mimes of Herodas (Ер. 4.3.3) as well as comedy, farce, and Sotadic 
verse (Ep. 5.3.2) (on the emendation Sotadicos for Socraticos, see A. N. Sherwin-White, 
The Letters of Pliny: A Historical and Social Commentary [Oxford: Clarendon, 1966], 317). 

"7 Cf Martial, Epig. 8Prologue: “Although epigrams appearing to aim at the verbal 
license of mime have been written even by men of the strictest morals and the highest sta- 
tion [a severissimis quoque et summae fortunae viris], I have not allowed these here to talk as 
wantonly as is their custom” (Shackleton Bailey, LCL). 
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had several ways of defending his epigrams,? but at one point he 
quotes а poem of Augustus in which Augustus had used füutuere four 
times and fedicare and mentula once each (all in the space of six lines!). 
Martial concludes, “Augustus, you surely absolve my witty little books, 
knowing how to speak with Roman candor [Romana simplicitate].”?° It is 
striking that, although Pliny and Martial can list senators and emperors 
as writers of lewd verse, foul language continued to be depicted as 
something lowly and undignified. This widely held sentiment was not 
arrived at empirically. 

Just as crass jokes or erotic poetry were often seen as unsuitable for 
those of high status, they were also inappropriate for the philosopher, 
with his pretense to dignified self-mastery. So Epictetus tells his disciples 
that it would be better not to attend poetry readings, and if they go, 
to guard their dignity and tranquility (Ench. 33.11). As had Aristotle, 
Epictetus warned against telling or even listening to the wrong sorts of 
jokes, lest one lose the respect of others; he goes beyond Aristotle by 
explaining what to do if aioypoAoyia was used in one's presence: 


Do not try to provoke laughter, for this is liable to slip into vulgarity, and 
will lessen your neighbor’s respect for you. And it is also dangerous to 
proceed into foul language [aioypoAoytav]. When, therefore, such speech 
1s used, 1f the situation 1s appropriate, rebuke the person who has gone so 
far; but if it is not appropriate, make it clear that you dislike such speech 
by remaining silent, blushing, and frowning. (Ench. 33.15-16) 


This sort of frown or furrowed brow is precisely the reaction certain 
poets know that they might encounter, and which they ask readers to 
put aside.” 

The stern disapproval Epictetus hoped to see in his disciples was 
embodied by Cato the Younger, who, in 55 B.C., had to leave the 


28 For a list of Martial's apologiae, see Richlin, Garden, 228n4. 

? Martial, Ep. 11.20 (Shackelton Bailey, LCL). On the rhetoric of “candor” (sim- 
plicitas) in the defense of blunt language, cf. Petronius, Sat. 132; Priapea 3, 38; Apuleius, 
Apol. 11. In another poem, Martial cited Lucan to the same effect: “He did not blush 
to say in wanton verse [/ascivo versu]: ‘If Pm not even sodomized [pedicor], Cotta, what 
am I doing here?” (Ep. 10.64 [Shackleton Bailey, LCL]). 

3° Martial, Ep. 1.4.12: pone supercilium; AP 12.2.6: tobtoig ©’ óopoec оок Énpenov; 
Priapea 1: pone supercilium; cf. Petronius, Sat. 132: constricta spectatis fronte Catones. Plutarch 
assumes brows will furrow over improper talk (Mor 68C—D). Unlike a frown or furrowed 
brow, the blush was supposedly unfeignable; but one could aquire the modesty from 
which it would naturally flow (cf. Philo, Her 128: divine wisdom “implants modesty and 
discretion [010 Kai софросоуцу]; and a blush [ёроӨр:бу], where the matter calls for 
blushing, is the clearest proof of the presence of these qualities” [Colson, ТОП). 
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Floralia because the actors could not carry on in his presence.*! Martial 
opens his epigrams, in fact, by asking “Cato” to leave, so that he can 
speak as freely as he likes. And when Encolpius berates his impotent 
penis, he is aware that “it’s improper to give you your real name when 
talking seriously,"? and that it is shameful to have words with “a part of 
the body that more dignified people [severioris notae homines] do not even 
think about.” He finally defends his freedom of speech to the “Catos” 
of the world. 

The Roman sense that a philosopher should be troubled by immoral 
talk can be seen in Eumolpus's tale about how he seduced a boy in 
Pergamon. “Whenever any mention was made at the table of taking 
advantage of pretty boys, I flared up so violently and I was so stern 
about my ears being offended by obscene talk that the mother especially 
regarded me as a real old-world philosopher"? Cicero's comments 
about Philodemus—whose epigrams include one of the rare uses of 
Bwetv in Greek epigram?'—reveal the same sense of incompatibility 
between philosophy and erotic poetry: 


He [Philodemus] proceeded to compose a poem so witty, neat, and elegant, 
that nothing could be cleverer. Anyone who wishes is at liberty to find fault with 
him for this poem; but let him do so gently, not as though with а low and 
bare-faced rogue [non ut improbum, non ut audacem, non ut impurum], but as with a 
poor little Greek, a parasite, a poet.... Had he been luckier in the sort of 
pupil he found [1.e. someone other than Piso], he might have turned out 
a steadier and more wreproachable character [austertor et gravior]; but chance 
led him into a style of writing which was unworthy of a philosopher, if, that 
is to say, philosophy is correctly described as comprising the whole theory 
of virtue and duty and the good life. (Pis 70—72 [ Watts, LCL]) 


The view that love poetry was incompatible with philosophical preten- 
sions even played a part in the trial of Apuleius of Madauros, whose 
opponents presented the fact that he composed lighter works and love 
poems as evidence, along with his long hair and possession of a mirror, 
that he lacked the self-restraint required of a Platonic philosopher.” 


3! Valerius Maximus, Facta et dicta memorabilia, 2.10.8; cf. Seneca, Ep. 97.8; Plutarch, 
Cat. Min. 19; cf. Adams, Latin Sexual Vocabulary, 223. 

3? nam ne nominare quidem te inter res serias fas est (Sat. 132 [Sullivan]). 

33 quotiescunque enim in convivio de usu formosorum mentio facta est, tam vehementer excandui, 
tam severa tristitia violari aures meas obsceno sermone nolui, ut me mater praecipue tanquam unum 
ex philosophis intueretur (Petronius, Sat. 85 [Sullivan]). 

?* Cicero says he cannot read the poems in court (Pis. 71). 

3 Apuleius complains that they presented his poetry “аз though it were the work 
of an unrestrained carouser" (quasi improbi comisatoris [Apol. 10]). He asks several times 
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Apuleius read his works again for the court, to show he was not 
ashamed of those lines his opponents had read “as though they were 
the most wanton imaginable” (quos illi quasi intemperantissimos postremum 
legere [Apol. 9]). He makes the standard defenses of his poems (includ- 
ing one poem that expresses his attraction to the pueri of his friend), 
such as citing other Greeks and Romans who wrote verse like his. But 
he suspects his opponents will cavil that the authors cited were not 
philosophers (at philosophi non fuere |Apol. 9]). And even after Apuleius 
adds three philosophers to his list, he must prove that such verse 1s 
suitable for a Platonic philosopher (Apol. 10). In Apuleius’s opinion, this 
charge only reveals his opponents’ ignorance, for he can cite erotic 
epigrams composed by Plato himself. Apuleius plays up the topic of 
his opponents’ lack of learning and culture throughout this section 
(and, indeed, throughout the entire Apology). More literate men, he says, 
would never have thought that “playing at verse” was any indicator of 
character.” Do they not know the famous lines from Catullus 16, that 
a poet may be chaste even if his lines are wanton? Do they not know 
that the Emperor Hadrian said the same thing??" Reminding the court 
of the conventions and pedigree of erotic verse does more than simply 
exonerate Apuleius's poetry. Apuleius's copious references to Greek and 
Latin literature continue throughout the whole of the Apology, effectively 
separating himself and Claudius Maximus, the learned proconsul who 
heard the case, from this unlettered family who lived on the edge of 
the civilized world.?? 


what in his poetry is not fitting for a philosopher (Quaeso, quid habent isti versus re aut verbo 
pudendum, quid omnino quod philosophus suum nolit videri? [Apol. 6]; crimen haud contemnendum 
philosopho [Apol. 7]); and says that if he has written “bad poems” it is the crime not of 
a philosopher, but of a poet (si malos, crimen est, nec id tamen philosophi, sed poetae [Apol. 9]). 

It has been argued that the prosecution presented the poems as evidence of magic— 
mala carmina in the sense of “evil incantations” rather than “bad poems” (Adam Abt, 
Die Apologie von Apuleius von Madaura und die antike Zauberei: Beiträge zur Erläuterung der Schrift 
de magia [Giessen: Alfred Tópelmann, 1908]: 96-97; Vincent Hunink, Pro se de magia: 
apologia [2 vols.; Amsterdam: J. C. Gieben, 1997], 2:43-45). Horace makes a similar 
play on mala carmina and bona carmina (Sat. 2.1.82—84). Obviously, this would explain 
the relevance of the poems to a trial about magic. But the poems hardly appear to 
be “magical” (pace Hunink), and there is ample evidence that Apuleius is representing 
the charge accurately enough, that is, that his opponents see in poetry full of longing 
for two boys evidence of intemperate lust. 

39 ullum specimen morum sit versibus ludere (Apol. 11). 

? Apuleius says that Hadrian wrote “you are lascivious in verse, but pure in mind" 
(lascious versu, mente pudicus eras [Apol. 11]). 

38 As noted by Keith Bradley, “Law, Magic, and Culture in the Apologia of Apuleius," 
Phoenix 51 (1997): 213-14. 
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Apuleius again connects his opponents’ prudery to their ignorance 
when addressing the charge that he had been searching for two fish with 
obscene names (duas res marinas impudicis uocabulis [Apol. 33]). Tannonius 
Pudens wanted to convey that the fish were named after the male and 
female genitalia, but could not bring himself to use the words, and, for 
all his oratorical prowess (Apuleius says with a sneer), could not figure 
out how else to designate them. For the male fish, Tannonius finally 
resorted to some “nasty and squalid circumlocution"; unable to name 
the female, he sought refuge in passage from the writings of Apuleius 
in which Apuleius had described the posture of a statue of Venus 
(Apol. 33).? The episode reveals the sense of shame Tannonius Pudens 
felt about describing sexual matters, a sense of shame that Apuleius 
chastises as of a piece with his lack of culture. 

In the case of Catullus’s frequently cited claim that verse need not 
reflect life," it was not obscenity or lack of eloquence that led Aurelius 
and Furius to criticize him. They found his lines mollicul (a bit soft) and 
thought him parum pudicum (not entirely chaste); because they read in his 
poems of milia mulla basiorum (many thousands of kisses) they thought 
him not much of man (male me marem putatis). When Ovid," Martial,” 
Pliny? and Apuleius" cite or allude to Catullus to distinguish their verse 
from their own lives, they seem primarily defensive about their own 
obscene topics and words. But Catullus 16 itself suggests that Aurelius 
and Furius thought Catullus’s writings were effeminate, not indecent. It 1s 
rather ironic that the lines so frequently quoted to demonstrate that a 
poet can be pure even if his words are indecent occur in the middle 
of a poem which begins and ends with Catullus threatening his critics 
with anal and oral rape (рейсађо ego vos et wrumabo |16.1, 14]). Catullus 
is not concerned to prove himself a properly serious gentleman (Pliny), 
or to stay on the good side of the authorities (Ovid, Martial), or to 


5° Tannonius also criticized Apuleius for this description: hic etiam pro sua gravitate vito 
mihi vortebat, quod me nec sordidiora dicere honeste pigeret (Apol. 34). 

%0 16.5—6: “For the sacred poet ought to be chaste himself, but his poems need not 
be” (nam castum esse decet pium poetam/ ipsum, uersiculos nihil necesse est). 

*! Ovid, Trist. 2.354: vita verecunda est, Musa iocosa mea. 

© Martial, Ep 1.4: “My page is wanton, but my life is virtuous [lasciva est nobis 
pagina, vita proba|”; Ep. 11.15.11-13: “Remember, Apollinaris, that these are Saturna- 
lian verses. This little book does not have my morals [mores non habet hic meos libellus|” 
(Shackleton Bailey, LCL). 

5 Ep. 4.14. 

“ Apol. 11. 
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show himself a true philosopher (Apuleius); Catullus was letting his 
critics know that he would show them he was a man. 


II. SPEECH As rr DEFINED SPECIFIC GROUPS 


The notion that habits of speech corresponded to character was 
applicable for groups as well as for individuals. Certain manners of 
speaking were associated with specific philosophical schools and were 
felt to express their ethos. 

An excellent example of the way a style of speaking could say some- 
thing about a group is furnished by the Pythagoreans’ strict mastery of 
the tongue.? Pythagoreans were notorious for following some peculiar 
precepts—precepts whose rationale and significance could be a source of 
bemusement. For instance, everyone knew Pythagoreans avoided beans, 
but were not quite sure why.“ But in the case of the Pythagoreans' 
requirement of five years of silence," there was widespread agreement 
that this demonstrated an outstanding self-mastery (ёүкрбтело). In the 
ancient rhetoric of self-mastery, the tongue is often listed alongside the 
belly and the sexual organs? as a source of desire in need of restraint. 
Inscribed on Anacharsis's statue was, “Bridle the tongue, the belly, the 
genitals.’”’*? Philo lists the same three areas of the body—slightly more 
discreetly: “Now philosophy teaches us the control of the belly and the 
parts below it, and control also of the tongue." And Musonius Rufus 


9 Tt is not clear to what extent actual Pythagorean communities actually existed in 
antiquity. For the relevant ancient references and modern debate, see John Dillon and 
Jackson Hershbell, Jamblichus: On the Pythagorean Way of Life (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1991): 14-16. 

46 For various rules, cf. D.L. 8.17-18, 24; for evidence of how seriously the no-bean 
policy was taken, сЁ D.L. 8.3940; VP 190-94. 

^" D.L. 8.10; Iamblichus, On the Pythagorean Life; for a joke on the Pythagoreans? 
proverbial silence, see Lucian, Demon. 14. 

55 Cf. Xenophon's portrayal of Socrates as the most self-controlled (ёүкротёстотос) 
with respect to sex, food, and wine (Mem. 1.2.1; cf. 1.3.14—15). 

1 y).60nc, yaotpdc, aidotwv xpoxetv (D.L. 1.104). Plutarch relates the story about 
Anacharsis, when he lay down to sleep, covering his genitals with his left hand and 
his mouth with his right, since “the tongue needs the stronger restraint [yaAtvdc]” 
(Mor. 505A). 

50 oiAocooía бё éykpóvevav рёу yaotpdc, éyKpaterav бё TOV ETÈ yaocépo, 
ёүкрбтеоу 62 Kai yAOTINS KvadidcoKeL (Congr. 80). Cf. Spec. 2.195: “because of the 
self-restraint [$V éykpétetav] which it [the Day of Atonement] entails; always and 
everywhere indeed he exhorted them to shew this in all the affairs of life, in controlling 
the tongue and the belly and the organs below the belly [ié te үлоттпс koi yootpóg 
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lists these three areas of temptation when he promised that philoso- 
phy would engender self-control.’ Theophrastus defined garrulity as 
akrasia of speech.? When Plutarch vowed to avoid anger and wine, he 
also vowed he would continently (ёүкрол®с) keep his speech courteous 
and avoid evil words.? The Christian monastic movement attached a 
similar interpretation to silence, setting it alongside fasting, celibacy, 
and limited sleep. 

In this rhetoric, the tongue is treated like the source of an appetite. 
Clement of Alexandria said that *£yxpótev applies not only to sexual 
pleasures, but to everything for which the soul lusts wickedly because it is 
not satisfied with the necessities; £ykpóeva concerns the tongue, property 
and its use, and desire." Plutarch suggests that a person tempted to 
speak should ask himself, “What object is my tongue panting for??? Philo 
likewise speaks of “desire” moving into the tongue (Spec. 4.90). 

Given this widespread view that the tongue must be controlled to 
obtain self-mastery, it 1s not surprising to find the Pythagoreans explain- 
ing their silence in these terms. In their view, maintaining silence was 
the same type of discipline as avoiding unlawful intercourse with 
concubines, abstaining from wine, and limiting food and sleep. “The 
commands about silence...train in self-control, for the hardest kind 
of control is that of the tongue.”°’ Pythagoras himself “was never 
known to over-eat, to indulge in sex, or to be drunk. He would avoid 


кої TOV цєт® yaotépa].” Cf. Spec. 2.49: “tongue, belly and organs of generation [tà 
үвуутүтїк@].” 

5! “He would be master of tongue, belly, and the pleasures of sex” (ёүкролї\с рёу 
ein àv yAwoons, yaotpdc, &@podiotwv [Lutz, Frag. 16]). Cf Frag. 8, which claims 
that philosophy accustoms one to “control one's tongue” (é01Ger бё үлоттпс Kpatetv). 
For further examples of this triad of desires, see Gustav Gerhard, Phoinix von Kolophon 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1909), 285-86. 

5 Theophrastus, Char 7.1 (Rusten, LCL): “Garrulity, should you like to define 
it, would seem to be an inability to control one's speech" (fj 68 AGA, et тїс HdDTHV 
ӧрібесдол BobAorto, eivor äv Sd€e1ev бкросіо tod Aóyov). Cf. Pseudo-Aristotle, Virt. 
vit. 1251a16-21 (Rackham, LCL): “To profligacy [&xoAaota] belongs choosing harmful 
and base pleasures and enjoyments...and being fond of laughter and mockery and jokes and 
levity in words and deeds [tò QVAoyéXovov eivou Kai фіЛоскфлтцу xoi фіЛеотрблеЛоу kal 
то роёлоорүбу Eivat v toig Adyotg Kai év «oig Épyoic]." 

3 éykportüg трооёуоу koi дофоћбттоу LET’ eognutog teco кол &uhvitov ёролтбу, 
Gyvevovta Kai Adyov лоутрфу. .. (Mor 464C). 

%* Douglas Burton-Christie, The Word in the Desert: Scripture and the Quest for Holiness in 
Early Christian Monasticism (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993), 136-50. 

Strom. 3.4.1—2. Cf. Strom. 3.59.2. 

°° Plutarch, Mor 514E; cf. Mor. 510A, where the tongue is “inflamed and throbbing.” 

57 Tamblichus, VP 195; similarly 68, 71-72. Apollonius of ‘Tyana’s silence is played 
up as a sign of his great self-control (Philostratus, Life of Apollonius 1.14—16). 
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laughter and all pandering to tastes such as insulting jests and vulgar 
tales [скоцибтоу koi ówynuóczov фортікфу|.°° The connection 
of silence with self-control was sufficiently widespread that we find 
Josephus describing the silence of the Еѕѕепеѕ, and Philo the silence 
of the Theraputae,”’ in terms like that of the Pythagoreans.*' Silence 
is one of the traits that constitutes and communicates these groups' 
solemnity and self-control. 

The Pythagorean rules for speech went beyond the requirement 
of a period of silence. Pythagoras called it seemly to limit laughter, 
and advised against saying anything in anger (D.L. 8.23). Pythagore- 
ans should, in fact, keep themselves pure of all evil speech, including 
belligerent complaining, fighting, slandering, or anything vulgar and 
clownish.? Pythagoreans avoided swearing by the gods,? and were 
“sparing in their use of the gods’ names."** Even regular conversation 
was subject to regulation: *no conversation should happen negligently 
and at random"? and there was “a right way and a wrong way of 
talking to [different] people" which varied with age, status, kinship, 
and favors done.” 


5% D.L. 8.19-20 (Hicks, LCL, adjusted). 

5 Josephus says of the Essenes: “Before the sun is up they utter no word on mundane 
matters" (ovdév фӨёүүоутол xv PeBhAv [8,7 2.128]). They eat in silence (В,7 2.130), 
and “по clamour [kpavyń] or disturbance [00роВос] ever pollutes their dwelling; they 
speak in turn, each making way for his neighbour” (B. 2.132—33; cf. 146). This silence 
appears “as some awful mystery" to those outside, but is due, says Josephus, “to their 
invariable sobriety and to the limitation of their alloted portions of meat and drink to 
the demands of nature” (B. 2.133 [Thackeray, LCL]), so that their silence not only 
exhibits their self-control, but is enabled by it. Control of the belly has enabled them 
to control their tongues. 

9" Contempl. 31, 75, 77, 80. 

б For the comparison of the Pythagoreans and the Essenes (noted by Josephus, 
A.J. 15.371) and Therapeutae, see Dillon and Hershbell, Jamblichus, 15 (with bibliog- 
raphy). 

9? VP 171, where these prohibitions of bad speech are again related to self-control 
(avoiding “luxury” and leading a “sensible and manly life”): ó0ev «naptyyeAAev? ёк 
Tavis etpyew тє Kai @т®ӨетобӨол thy трофђу Kai соуеӨ‹бесдол бло yevetfic софроуї 
te Kal будркф Bio, Svognutas бё n&ong кодореоєу тїс тє oxevAwotufis xoi тїс 
MaxipLov koi тўс Лодорттікӯс koi тїс фортікђс xoi yeAwtoroL0d. 

$5 “They should deal in words which would be trustworthy without oaths” (Iam- 
blichus, VP 46). 

®t They were even reluctant to name Pythagoras, preferring for him the circumlocu- 
tion “he who discovered the Tetract of our wisdom” (VP 150). C£ Julian, Orat. 6.196C: 
OÙ UG тоу ÈV oxépvoiciv ёноїс Rapaddvta тетроктоу. 

% VP 233. 

% VP 180. 
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Whereas the Pythagoreans’ regimine of the tongue constituted part 
of the quest for self-mastery, the Cynics used their speech in the aim 
of another of ancient philosophy’s chief goals: the life in accordance 
with nature. 


ILA. Cynics and Shameless Speech 


The Cynics were not known for their doctrines the way the Pythago- 
reans or Academics or Epicureans were,°’ but even without a set of 
well-developed theoretical positions, the Cynics were easily recognized 
by their characteristic behavior. By begging, rebuking, publicly mastur- 
bating, engaging in sex, farting, urinating, and defecating™ (hence the 
title *dog"), the Cynics set themselves against polite conventions and in 
favor of a “hard primitivist” interpretation of the philosophical motto, 
“live according to nature."? The Cynic wanted to unmask unnatural 
cultural conventions, as is summed up in Pseudo-Diogenes’s words to 
Crates: “For nature is great, but since it has been banished from life 
by opinion, we are bringing it back for the salvation of humanity.” 
Hence actions that transgressed societal norms recovered and displayed 
for others life as nature meant it to be. The Cynics disregarded personal 
appearance (or, as it often seemed to their critics, they gave great care 
to appearing poor and disheveled). They were determined to cure 
people of their unnatural sense of shame. When Metrocles of Maro- 
neia farted while rehearsing a speech, he was so humiliated that he 


*' On the Cynics’ hostility to learning, cf. Ronald Е Hock, “Cynics and Rhetoric,” 
in Handbook of Classical Rhetoric in the Hellenistic Period 330 B.C.—A.D. 400 (ed. Stanley 
E. Porter; Leiden: Brill, 1997), 759. Some said the Cynics represented a way of life, 
not a school of thought (Varro apud Augustine, Cw. 19.1.2-3; D.L. 6.103; Julian, Or. 
6.181D). 

68 Ree public masturbation, D.L. 6.46; Dio Chrysostom, Ок 6.216-20; Ep. Diog. 44; AP 
5.302; public defecation, Dio Chrysostom, Ox 8.36; Julian, Or 6.202C; farting, Epictetus, 
Diatr. 3.22.80; Julian, Or. 6.202C; urinating (on people), D.L. 6.46; cf. 6.56. 

69 John Moles, “The Cynics,” in The Cambridge History of Greek and Roman Political 
Thought (ed. Christopher Rowe and Malcolm Schofield; Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2000), 421. 

Diogenes, Ep. 6, 2. 

7! When Antisthenes wore his cloak so that the torn part showed, Socrates pointed 
to it and said, “I see your love of fame peeping through your cloak” (D.L. 6.8); cf. 
Lucian, Peregr. 4, 34; Demon. 48, 13 (references from Miriam Griffin, “Cynicism and the 
Romans: Attraction and Repulsion,” in The Cynics: The Cynic Movement in Antiquity and 
Its Legacy [ed. К. Bracht Branham and Marie-Odile Goulet-Cazé; Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1996], 197n24). 
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shut himself up at home, intending to starve himself to death. Crates 
the Cynic paid him a visit and pointed out that what had happened 
was entirely natural (кото фослу), and finally cheered Metrocles up by 
farting himself (D.L. 6.94). 

Given that Diogenes the Cynic, in his Herculean” effort to overthrow 
conventions, went so far as to perform publicly the “works of Demeter 
and of Aphrodite” (D.L. 6.69), it would have been strange indeed if 
he had observed the taboos against discussing them. And in fact, the 
Cynics “censured and ridiculed” those who believed there was some- 
thing shameful in obscene words.” (Diogenes also thought people mad 
[иолуесдол] for treating an extended middle finger so differently from 
an extended forefinger.) Both the reports about their language and 
some of the surviving sayings themselves confirm that their disregard 
for normal linguistic decorum was yet another aspect of Cynic shame- 
lessness (vatdera). 

The Cynic habit of haranguing people in public was notorious.” 
Diogenes called freedom of speech (лоррпсіо) the greatest thing in 
the world,” and the Cynics delivered their frank rebukes even when 
they were unwelcome or painful. When Antisthenes” was asked why he 
was so bitter in reprimanding people, he said that physicians were the 
same with the sick." In the original “talking cure,” it was apparently 
the doctor's words that were to bring healing.” The Cynics’ willingness 


” Hercules was a model of convention-rejecting liberty for the Cynics (D.L. 6.71). 
One time Diogenes gave a lecture on Hercules's cleaning the dung from the Augean 
stables and was moved by his topic to defecate in front of his audience (Dio Chry- 
sostom, Or. 8.36)! 

75 Cicero, Off. 1.128. 

™ D.L. 6.35. Cf. Epictetus, 3.2.11, where Diogenes infuriates a sophist by pointing 
to him with his middle finger. 

75 A. J. Malherbe, “Gentle as a Nurse,” in Paul and the Popular Philosophers (Minne- 
apolis: Fortress, 1989), 38; Grant, Ancient Rhetorical Theories, 53-56; Gerhard, Phoinix von 
Kolophon, 33—45. Ancient authors regularly assume readers are familiar with the style of 
the Cynic abuse (e.g. Lucian, Peregrin. 3; c£. Aulus Gellius, Noc. att. 9.2.6). 

% D.L. 6.35. 

"7 Diogenes Laertius claimed that Antisthenes was the first Cynic (D.L. 6.2), but was 
aware that there was debate about Cynic origins (cf. D.L. 6.13). Certainly Antisthenes 
shared many of the Cynics' traits. 

% D.L. 6.4; cf. 6.19 (biting with words). 

? On the medical imagery of Cynic farrhesia, cf. Abraham Malherbe, “Medical 
Imagery in the Pastoral Epistles," in Paul and the Popular Philosophers, 121—36; David E. 
Fredrickson, “ПАРРНУТА in the Pauline Letters,” in Friendship, Flattery, and Frankness of 
Speech: Studies on Friendship in the New Testament World (ed. John T. Fitzgerald; NovI' Sup 
82; Leiden: Brill, 1996), 164-65. 
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to ignore cultural conventions meant that they would rebuke even the 
most powerful or reputable people. Antisthenes called Plato Xó8ov 
(“Dick”) and wrote a book about him by that title. When Alexander 
the Great asked Diogenes what he should do for him, Diogenes replied, 
“Get out of my light."?' Demetrius told Nero, “You threaten me with 
death, but nature threatens уои.” Diogenes is recorded as arguing with 
prominent philosophers (Plato, Aristotle) and rulers (Philip, Alexander). 
No doubt some of these encounters have been fabricated (some involve 
chronological impossibilities);? but they represent the cheeky audacity 
central to the Cynics’ sense of themselves.®* 

At times Cynics used their bitter and frank speech to convey their 
message; but not infrequently, inappropriate speech-acts were the 
contravention of cultural norms that formed the content of the Cynic 
gospel.? The Cynics’ shamelessness was didactic because it “denied the 
ontological basis of social conventions.... Bad manners were culturally 
significant.”®® All the gross things that came out of the Cynic’s body— 


80 Athenaeus, Пеп. 5.220D—E and 11.507A. Diogenes Laertius mentions the 
book: ХбӨоу fj пері tod бутїАёүкту (D.L. 6.16). The tone of the word Zó0ov is not 
completely clear. Several ancient lexicographers said that the word was a nickname 
for a baby boy. But the passage in Deipn. says Antisthenes acted &ovpóg xoi форт1к®с 
(“lewdly and vulgarly”) in so naming his work. Diogenes Laertius also says that Antis- 
thenes was angry with Plato when he wrote it, and that afterwards they continued to 
be estranged from one another (D.L. 3.35). ХбӨоу is occasionally attested as a male 
name (Bechtel, Personennamen, 482; other references in Pierre Chantraine, Dictionnaire 
étymologique de la langue grecque, histoire des mots [Paris: Editions Klincksieck, 1968], s.v. 
cán [4:984]; P. M. Fraser and E. Matthews, A Lexicon of Greek Personal Names: The Aegean 
Islands, Cyprus, Cyrenaica [Oxford: Clarendon, 1987], 1.1400); but although “Dick” is 
a personal name in English, it would still be viewed as insulüng for one philosopher 
to tile a book about his or her colleague Dick. C£. also Catullus's use of mentula for 
Mamurra (Catullus 105). 

5! D.L. 6.38. 

8 Epictetus, Diatr. 1.25.22. 

55 D. К. Dudley, A History of Cynicism from Diogenes to the Sixth Century A.D. (London: 
Methuen & Co., 1937), 28-29. 

* Cf. D.L. 2.129-30 (Menedemus infuriating the tyrant Nicocreon in Cyprus with 
his criticism) and Suetonius, Vesp. 13 (the Cynic Demetrius and Vespasian). 

55 On the avoidance of euphemism as of a piece with Cynic shamelessness, cf. L. Р. 
Wilkinson, Classical Attitudes to Modern Issues (London: William Kimber, 1978), 103. For 
a more general treatment of words as speech-acts in Cynicism, cf. Е Gerald Downing, 
“Words as Deeds and Deeds as Words,” Biblical Interpretation З (1995): 129-43. 

8° Derek Krueger, “The Bawdy and Society,” in Branham and Goulet-Cazé, The 
Cynics, 239. Similarly Abraham Malherbe says: “The Cynic shamelessness is part of 
this rejection of opinions and conventions, and is the mark of the doggish philoso- 
pher” (“Self-Definition among Cynics,” in Paul and the Popular Philosophers, 15); cf. also 
Dudley, Gynicism, 30-31. 
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spit, urine, fecal matter, or words—helped in the mission to “deface the 
common currency."*?? 

We can see something of a lesson when Antisthenes attacked a 
common Cynic target, superstition: “When he [Antisthenes] was being 
initiated into the Orphic mysteries, the priest said that those admitted 
into these rites would be partakers of many good things in Hades. 
‘Why then,’ said he, ‘don’t you die?” The reply is unpleasant (for 
the priest), but implicit in it is an argument pertinent to initiatory rites 
(“if death were really so good for initiates...”).°° But it is harder to find 
any such message in the similar punch-line fathered on Diogenes: “He 
was asking alms of a bad-tempered man, who said, ‘Yes, if you can 
persuade me.’ ‘If I could have persuaded you,’ said Diogenes, ‘I would 
have persuaded you to hang yourself. "? Here we are closer to the sort 
of abusive remark that earned the Cynics their reputation for simply 
being nasty. Dio Chrysostom complained about the Cynics who thought 
that any sort of abuse (Aovdopia) counted as bold criticism (nappnota). 
He lamented that there were Cynics all around who “string together 
rough jokes and much tittle-tattle and that low badinage that smacks 
of the market-place."?' In Lucian's Runaways, a personified Philosophy 
complains to Zeus about the Cynics’ shamelessness and “novel terms 
of abuse" (13); she says that their mouths are full of “defiled filth” 
(о шорос ВорВорос, 20). 

The “defiled filth” could apparently include indecent language.” 
Lucian,? Marcus Aurelius," and Pseudo-Demetrius® linked the lan- 
guage and style of the Cynics to that of Old Comedy. Demetrius 


87 On the oracle’s advice that Diogenes deface the currency, cf. D.L. 6.20 and the 
discussion in Dudley, Cynicism, 20-23. The Emperor Julian said that the Pythian God 
enjoined two precepts: tò Tv@01 солтоу xoi Пороҳбробоу то vómoua (Orat. 6.188A; 
cf. 7.208D). The observation about all the things that come out of the Cynic’s body 
was made by Krueger, “Bawdy,” 236-37. 

55 D.L. 6.4 (Hicks, LCL). 

89 The distinction between the tone of the words and the content of the lesson is 
explicit in Pseudo-Plutarch, Lib. ed. 5C: “With coarseness of speech, but with substan- 
tial truth [Фортік®с џёу tots pruaow @АлӨ®с бё тоїс лрбуцосі], [Diogenes] advises 
and says, ‘Со into any brothel to learn that there is no difference between what costs 
money and what costs nothing’ ” (Babbitt, LCL). 

? D.L. 6.59 (trans. Hicks); c£. Lucian, Demon. 24, for essentially the same joke. 

?! скорцото xoi TOAATV oxepuoAoytoav соуєіроутес koi тйс &yopatoug TAdTAS 
anoxptoets (Alex. 9 [Cohoon, LCL]). 

? Kindstrand, Bion, 44. 

? Bis ac. 33. 

?' Med. 11.6. 

% Еос. 259-61. 
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illustrated the resemblance with an example, and concluded that “the 
form of the Cynic speech is like a dog that fawns at the same time as it 
bites.” And many of the surviving chreiai are crude—although lexically 
restrained in comparison to Old Comedy. 

Antisthenes may have said his biting rebukes were like a physician’s 
bitter remedies, but what curative medical function was his parrhesia 
performing when he told those who were asking him for a song to “Play 
the flute!"??" Or again, when Diogenes heard that Didymon (Аӧоцоу) 
the flute-player had been caught in adultery he said, *he should be 
hanged by his name”—i.e., he should be hanged ёк «àv ӧӧороу, “by 
his balls” (D.L. 6.51). A book of school exercises preserves the follow- 
ing unedifying “humor”: “On seeing an Ethiopian shitting [уёбоуто], 
[Diogenes] said: ‘Such is a pierced kettle." "9? 

Here, as in so many chreiat, the Cynic does not deliver any special wis- 
dom through his harsh language; rather, the brazenness of the utterance 
is itself the reason the story is passed on. The medium is the message. 
Violating polite linguistic conventions is of a piece with violating other 
cultural norms; the speech is itself a counter-cultural act. 


% Diogenes got an erection while wrestling with a handsome lad and exclaimed, 


“Don’t worry, son, I am not like you in that way" (Eloc. 261). 

” einóvtoc abt туос napà nótov, “ооу,” “od дё uou" enotv, “adAnoov” (D.L 6.6). 
It may be an over-imaginitive interpretation, but one wonders if a gesture accompanied 
the comment, giving it the sense of “Play my flute.” That there was a potential humor 
in flute-playing as a reference to fellatio is certain (Menander, Perik. 485; Archilochus 
apud Athenaeus, Deipn. 10.447b; Athenaeus, Deipn. 13.591f); but abAéw plus the dative 
of person is not in itself unusual (cf. Xenephon, Sympos. 2.21: ёної adAnodto; Matt 
11:17: noóAfcogev piv). 

98 Further occurrences of this chreia are listed by Ronald Е Hock and Edward N. 
O'Neill, The Chreia in Ancient Rhetoric (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1986), 313. Other examples 
from Diogenes could be adduced; cf. D.L. 6.53 and 6.56, where the words used are 
not themselves obscene but the tone is coarse. 

9 Cited by Н. I. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity (trans. George Lamb; 
London: Sheed and Ward, 1956), 156; the text is printed in Hock and O’Neil, Сла, 
321. On the jocular tone of yéCo, cf. Vita Aesopi (Vita G) 67, where Xanthos asks why 
“when we shit [éxàv xéGopev], do we frequently look at our own excrement?” Aesop 
explains that it is because once а man “shat out his own brains" (tàç idtag qpévag 
Éyeoev). The word also provides the humor in a few places in the Philogelos. A young 
husband, asked whether he takes orders from his wife or if she obeys him, answers 
that his wife has such fear of him that when he opens his mouth she shits (ҳёбел) 
(Philogelos 250; for the humor, such as it is, see Thierfelder, Philogelos, 278). In another 
joke (Philogelos 184) a patient asks his irritable doctor, “Why is it that I'm shitting blood 
and bile [xoAég]?" The doctor, understanding xoAQg for ҳолос (“Why is it that Pm 
shitting blood and you get upset?"), answers, “Even if you shat out your guts, I wouldn't 
be upset.” (The joke has two versions, one with two more polite terms [k&@npo1 and 
ёкВалло] for ҳёбо). 
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Many Cynics were remembered for their style of speaking. The third- 
century Cynic Bion of Borysthenes was known as “theatrical, good 
at tearing things up with his jokes, using vulgar names for things." '? 
His style of talking is noted as one aspect of his Cynic shamelessness 
(avaroyvvtia).'"' A similar Cynic wit is still recognizable in the jabs 
of the second-century A.D. philosopher Demonax. When the eunuch 
Favorinus asked what qualifications Demonax had for philosophy, 
Demonax replied, “Balls.”'°? When a handsome young aristocrat 
pressed Demonax for the solution to a logical problem, Demonax 
replied, £v оїбо, téxvov, ӧті nepatver (“I know one thing, lad: you're 
getting poked!”).!° 

The Cynics themselves survive above all in such chreiai.!™ Even in 
second- and first-century B.C. Rome, when there seems to have been 
less of a Cynic presence, the Cynic stereotype was still known.'” Gen- 
erations of school children studied Cynic chreiai as part of learning to 
read and write.!°° The chreia of Diogenes about the Ethiopian survives 
in a fourth-century A.D. papyrus book in which the student has copied 
out these sayings (PBour. 1). Dio Chrysostom noted that “the mass 


100 3 ` ` ^ ` хо A , 2 DIEA 
Tiv бё Kai Ügotpikóg Kai moAds év TH yeAotoc Owopfjoot, фортікоїс óvóuaocı 


кол@ TOV TPAYUGTOV ypðpevoç (D.L. 4.52). 

?! D.L. 4.54. On Bion’s use of foul language and its Cynic antecedents, cf. Kind- 
strand, Bion of Borysthenes, 44—55. 

10 Lucian, Demon. 12; cf. Lucian, Eunuch. 12 (“they should strip him...and determine 
by inspection whether he has the balls to practice philosophy” [ei боуотол ф.Лософеїу 
tå YE трос TOV SpxEwv)). 

103 Demonax plays on the fact that the word nepaiv was used in logic, but also 
meant “to penetrate" sexually. The form mepatvet could be third-person active (relating 
to the logical problem) or second-person passive. The young man’s fury at the “pun” 
confirms he understood the offensive second sense (Lucian, Demon. 15). 

104 Margarethe Billerbeck says that these chreiai are “the oldest stratum of the 
Cynic tradition,” and that they represent Diogenes “as the Dog in all his aspects of 
shamelessness (anaideia) and in his unrestraned freedom of speech (parrhesia)” (“The 
Ideal Cynic from Epictetus to Julian,” in Branham and Goulet-Cazé, The Cynics, 205). 
Dudley notes that all the traditions about Diogenes agree that he was “remarkable for 
his powers of ridicule and repartee” (Dudley, Cynicism, 28-29). Naturally one cannot 
have a great deal of confidence in the historicity of any given saying (on which cf. 
Hock and O’Neil, Chreia, 41—47), but the cumulative effect of the chrerai coheres well 
with the comments about how Cynics spoke. 

105 Miriam Griffin, “Cynicism and the Romans,” 190-91. 

1% Krueger, “Bawdy,” 223; on the gnomai and chreiai in school (and Diogenes’ place 
in the chreiai), see Teresa Morgan, Literate Education in the Hellenistic and Roman Worlds 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 120-51. 

107 Hock discusses this document and lists many other educational texts that contain 
chreiai attributed to Diogenes (“Cynics and Rhetoric,” 764-65). 
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of ordinary people retain a clear memory of the sayings ascribed to 
Diogenes." !0° 

Although such biting sayings express the Cynics’ scorn for a variety of 
practices, probably the preponderance of them attack men for perceived 
effeminacy. Since it was thought that the handsome Menedemus of 
Eretria was “getting serviced" by his friend Asclepiades, Crates touched 
him on the thighs and said, “Asclepiades is in there" (D.L. 6.91). When 
Diogenes saw a good-looking youth sleeping unguardedly, he nugdged 
him and said, “Get up, lest someone poke a spear in your backside 
while you sleep” (D.L. 6.53; c£. Lucian, Dem. 50). 

These sorts of jokes were obviously not the sole property of the Cyn- 
ics. Diogenes himself would have been proud of the lines attributed to 
Arcesilaus and Menedemus (cited above, p. 22). Athenaeus includes a 
long list of the sordid accusations philosophers made, noting that they 
were “more abusive than the comic poets."!'? But although there are 
plenty of examples of this sort of aggressive wit from philosophers of 
various schools, no group could rival the Cynics for the reputation of 
outrageous speech. Unless it was the Stoics. 


П.В. Stoics 


According to Diogenes Laertius, Zeno of Citium first studied with 
the Cynic Crates, but his sense of modesty prevented him from fully 
adopting Cynic shamelessness.''' Despite Crates's best efforts to help 
him overcome this character flaw (D.L. 7.3), Zeno was ultimately to go 
his own way and found the Stoa. But his sense of modesty did not keep 
him from writing a Republic with strongly Cynic features (D.L. 7.4). As 
had the Republic and tragedies of Diogenes, Zeno's work endorsed can- 
nibalism and did away with all sexual restrictions (anyone, he advised, 
should be allowed to diapnpiCetw anyone else [Sextus Empiricus, Pyr. 
3.245]—including, should the occasion arise, one's own mother). ™!* 


'°8 Dio 72.11 (cited in E Gerald Downing, Cynics, Paul and the Pauline Churches: Cynics 
and Christian Origins П [London: Routledge, 1998], 50). 

' СЕ Gerhard, Phoinix von Kolophon, 140-55. This trend led Gerhard to identify the 
anonymous treatise found in P. Heid. 310 as a Cynic work (cf. кїуол[бос] line 120 and 
кото [róyov] or кото [лоүос] in line 130). 

110 Deipn. 5.220—21; cf. Plutarch, Mor. 1086Е-Е 

!! оібўроу dé фс трос thv Kovudv avatoyvvtiav (D.L. 7.2-3). 

1? Zeno reportedly saw nothing wrong with a man “rubbing his mother’s uóptov 
with his own” (Sextus Empiricus, Рух 3.205). Even Oedipus, Zeno argued, did nothing 
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Such doctrines will have been enough to earn his work its reputation 
for “shameful and impious” content.!? Apparently its language, as well 
as its content, was the source of offense. In Plutarch we encounter a 
complaint about Zeno having included a discussion of “thigh-spreading” 
in such a treatise,''* and Philodemus says that Zeno, along with his 
partners in crime, were pleased to use words “nakedly and unreservedly 
and all of them!" (&roxex[o]Avuguévog [rotg d]vduaor хрӯодол 
Kaike[paiws] Kai m&o[t]v [Stoi. 18]).!? The authenticity and doctrines 
of Zeno's Republic were affirmed by Cleanthes and Chrysippus,''® but 
would later prove to be a source of embarrassment for some Stoics.'!” 

Chrysippus, the third head of the Stoa, apparently took seriously 
Zeno’s dictum that the “wise man will speak bluntly.” For instance, 
Chrysippus offered a philosophical interpretation of some ancient 
representation of Hera fellating Zeus.!'? According to Origen, Chrysip- 


wrong in “rubbing” (tpiBetv) Jocasta: after all, if some other part of her body had been 
causing her pain, he could have rubbed it with his hands (Ру: 3.246). СЕ D.L. 7.131 
and, for the Cynics, D.L. 6.72. Malcolm Schofield sums up the ethics: “This is pure 
Cynicism” (“Social and Political Thought,” in The Cambridge History of Hellenistic Philosophy 
[ed. Keimpe Algra et al.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999], 758). 

13 Philodemus says that nothing оісҳрбу nor &ceféc could be found in Epicurus, 
but that Zeno's Republic was full of both (Stoic. column 11). 

14 «As for me, by the dog,’ he said, ‘I could wish that Zeno had put all of his 
"thigh-spreading" in some playful symposium and not in something so earnest as his 
Republic” (ag Éyovye, vh tov róva, кої Tods Zúvævoç àv éBovAduny, ёфт, б1штүртбцо®с 
ёу сорлосїф twi koi nrod LGAAOV ў onovófig tooavtng &xouévo соүүрбциоаті, тў 
Hoditeta, кототетбҳӢол [Plutarch, Mor 653Е]). 

15 Zeno, Philodemus says, was “full of shameful, offensive doctrines" (bç бубрестос 
aisypa[v Soyudtov] eivat Kali] BopoAóyov [Stoic 14]). For Bapbaoyos, cf. Pindar, 
Dyth. 2.55, where it is used in reference to the infamous Archilochus (Tiziano Dorandi, 
“Filodemo. Gli Stoici [PHerc. 155 E339],” Cronache Ercolanesi 12 [1982]: 118). 

There is a certain irony in Philodemus, the author of obscene epigrams, chastising 
the Stoics for their language. The importance of genre is paramount. Philodemus surely 
felt that certain words were not out of place in such writings. Note that in Plutarch’s dia- 
logue, Zopyrus defends Epicurus’s treatment of sexual congress as being appropriately 
placed in his Symposium, since it is not shameful to discuss such things over wine; and 
Zopyrus's complaint about Zeno is that he put /us discussion of “thigh-spreading” in 
a serious genre (Plutarch, Mor. 653B—E). 

116 D.L. 7.34; 7.131, 188; Plutarch, Mor. 1044B-E; Philodemus, Stoic. 15. See the 
discussion in Schofield, “Social and Political Thought," 758—59. For the possibility of 
Stoics even in the time of Zeno reacting negatively to the Republic, cf. Goulet-Cazé, 
Les Kynica du stoicisme, 20. 

17 "The reaction to Zeno's work by later Stoics is discussed below. On Zeno’s Republic 
and the reaction to it, see Andrew Erskine, The Hellenistic Stoa: Political Thought and Action 
(London: Duckworth, 1990), 9-42; Goulet-Cazé, Les Kynica du stoicisme, 9-68. 

118 Origen says that this portrait was on Samos, the Clementine Homilies say it was in 
Argos: Origen, Cels. 4.48; Clementine Homilies 5.18=SVF 2.1072 (“And when Chrysippus 
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pus (whom he dubs © o£uvóg ф1Аософос) interpreted this portrait as 
a representation of the way the spermatikos logos goes from God (Zeus) 
into matter (Hera). What Origen described as “Hera giving Zeus the 
unmentionable” (брртүтолто1о®со. тү “Hpa tov Ato) was apparently dis- 
cussed by Chrysippus in the grossest terminology.'!? Diogenes Laertius 
describes the reaction to Chrysippus's language as follows: 


There are some who inveigh against Chrysippus for having written much 
in a way that was shameful and unrepeatable. For in his treatise On the 
Ancient Physiologues, he relates the activites of Hera and Zeus quite shame- 
fully, saying things at about line 600 which no one could repeat without 
defiling his mouth. They say that he has fashioned the account in the most 
obscene manner, and even if he is extolling the principles of physics, it is 
in any event better suited to whores than to gods. (D.L. 7.188)'”° 


So there is evidence that the founding fathers of Stoicism were capable 
of overstepping the bounds of linguistic propriety.'*! Their own jus- 
tification for this freedom is preserved in the writings of Cicero. In a 
letter to his Epicurean friend Paetus, prompted by Paetus’s use of the 
term mentula (“dick”), Cicero offers a “Stoic lecture" (schola Stoica) on 
obscene language: 


describes the image in Argos in his Amatory Epistles, he defiles Hera’s face with Zeus’s 
penis”). Theophilus also chimed in on the topic (Autol. 3.8=SVF 1073). 

19 Jocelyn suspects Chrysippus might even have used AaiKxé.C@ or Aoéotpiu (“A 
Greek Indecency,” 27). 

120 gigi бё of кототрёҳоост TOD Xpucínnou Ws NOAAG оїсур®с koi бррӯтос 
буоүғүрофӧтос̧. Ev HEV yàp TO Пері tv &pyaiov PvoLoAdyov ovyypåuuatı оїсҳрфс cà 
тєрї thv “Hpav xoi tov Aia буолАоттел, Aéyov кото TODS &£&orkootovg стіҳоос à umóeig 
Tituxnkóg полу то отбро eixot бу. oioypotótnv үбр, фасї, толту KvaTAGTTEL 
iotopíav, ei Kai ёлолуєт ws фосікӯу, хоролтололс uiAAov npéxovoav ў Өєоїс. 

Malcolm Schofield interprets this passage differently, and translates & undeig ўтоҳткос 
puoAóvew то отбро ғїло бу with “things nobody who had the misfortune to soil his 
lips would say,” suggesting that this is “an allusion to the act of fellatio which was 
the subject of the picture Chrysippus claimed to be interpreting" (The Stoic Idea of the 
City [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991], 5n5). Schofield's interpretation 
of the passage is too intricate to discuss in full, but the important point for my topic 
is that & unõeiç Түтоутүк®с WoAdvetv то otóua einot йу refers to defiling the mouth by 
repeating what Chrysippus had written. It is true, as Schofield notes, that fellatio was 
typically connected with an “impure mouth.” But what sense would it make to say 
that fellators, of all people, would be “unable to say” what Chrysippus had written? 
бтоўёо refers here not to “misfortune,” but to “failing” to do something (^no one who 
said them would have failed to defile his mouth”). 

121 So Andrew Erskine comments: “complete freedom of speech in sexual matters,” 
along with other Cynic elements, “were a feature of mainstream Stoicism in the third 
century and cannot be limited to the early career of Zeno” (Hellenistic Stoa, 14). 
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I like your modesty!—or rather your freedom of language. But after 
all, this found favour with Zeno, a clever man, no getting away from it, 
though our Academy is mightily at loggerheads with him—but as I say, 
the Stoics hold it proper to call everything by its name. Their argument 
runs like this: There is no such thing as obscene or indecent language. For 
if there is anything shocking in obscenity, it lies either in the matter or in 
the word; there is no third possibility. Now it does not lie in the matter. 
Accordingly, there are accounts of the actual process, not only in Comedy 
(for example The Demiurge: “Т? other day, as luck would have it...’—you 
know the solo, you remember Roscius—‘so she left me bare’: the whole 
speech is guarded as to the words, but pretty shameless as to the matter) 
but in Tragedy too. What else is this bit: ‘When one woman’ (mark it 
now) ‘sleeps in two beds’? Or ‘His daughter’s (?) bed / This man dared 
enter?’ Or “Ме, a virgin all unwilling, Jupiter did rudely force.’ ‘Force’ is 
very good. And yet it means the same as the other word,'” which nobody 
would have tolerated. You see therefore that, although the matter is the 
same, there is not thought to be any indecency because the words are 
different. Therefore it does not lie in the matter. 


Much less does it lie in the words. For if that which is signified by a word 
is not indecent, the word which signifies it cannot be indecent either. You 
say ‘seat, using a transferred word: why not use the proper one? If 
it’s indecent, you should not use the first even; if not, you should use 
the second. The ancients used to call a tail a penis—hence 'penicillus'? 
from the similarity. But nowadays ‘penis’ is an obscene word. And yet 
Piso Frugi in his Annals complains of young men being 'devoted to the 
penis. What you call by its proper name in your letter he more guard- 
edly called ‘penis’; but because many others did the same, it became no 
less obscene a word than the one you have employed. Again, ‘When we!? 
wanted to meet you' is an ordinary enough phrase. Is it obscene? I 
remember an eloquent Consular once saying in the Senate ‘Shall I call 
this or that'?? the more reprehensible?’ Most obscene, was it not? no, you 
say, for he didn’t intend it so. Very well then, obscenity does not lie in 
the word; and I have shown that it does not lie in the matter. Therefore 
it lies nowhere. 


‘Provide for the continuation of your family.’ What a respectable phrase! 
Fathers even ask their sons to do it. But they dare not utter the word for 


7? Le. fütuit (D. R. Shackleton Bailey, Cicero: Epistulae Ad Familiares [2 vols.; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1977], 2:331). 

75 Using the word anus, “ring,” a metaphor for culus (on anus, see Adams, Latin Sexual 
Vocabulary, 115-16); on the “proper word," culus, see Adams, Latin Sexual Vocabulary, 
110-12. 

124 Meaning “paintbrush.” 


125 
126 


Cum nos pronounced like cunnos. 
Шат dicam, which when pronounced would produce (i)landicam, “clitoris” (cf. 


Adams, Latin Sexual Vocabulary, 97—98). 


127 
128 
129 
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this ‘provision.’ Socrates was taught the lute by a very celebrated player 
whose name was Connus. Do you think that obscene? When we say ‘terni’!”” 
there's nothing to shock; but when we say Фіпі”! is it obscene? ‘Yes,’ 
you say, ‘to a Greek.’ Then there is nothing in the word, since I know 
Greek, and I still say to you ‘bini, and you behave as though I spoke 
in Greek instead of in Latin.? Take ‘ruta’ and ‘menta’; both all right. 
But if I want a word for ‘little mint’ corresponding to ‘rutula,’!*° I can't 
have it. "Tectoriola'?! is a nice enough word. Try to make a diminutive 
from ‘pavimentum’ in the same way: you can’t.’ Don't you see that it's 
all nonsense, that indecency does not exist either in word or matter, and 
therefore does not exist at all? 


So we utter obscenities when we use respectable words. Take ‘divisio.’ A 
respectable word, wouldn't you say? But it contains an obscenity,? just 
like ‘intercapedo.’ Are these words obscene? Our practice is really comi- 
cal. If we say ‘he throttled his father, we don't apologize; but if we say 
something about Aurelia or Lollia, an apology is due. Indeed even quite 
innocent words have come to count as obscene. *Battuit,'* somebody 
says: shameless! ‘Depsit’:' much more so! Yet neither word is obscene. 
The world is full of fools. “Testes’ is a perfectly respectable word in a 
court of law, elsewhere not too respectable. Lanuvian bags are respectable, 
Cliternian not.?? Why even an action is sometimes respectable, sometimes 
indecent, is it not? It's shocking to break wind. Put the culprit naked in 


the bath, and you won't blame him. 


So there you have a Stoic lecture: “The Sage will speak bluntly [6 софос 
ed0vppnnovioet].’ What a multitude of words out of one of yours, to 
be sure! I like you to have no inhibitions when you are addressing me. 
For myself, I adhere (and shall so continue, since it is my habit) to the 
modesty of Plato. That is why I have written to you in guarded language 


“Three each.” 
“Two each,” but bini sounds like the Greek wei. 
Le. Cicero's interlocutor cannot claim that bin is only obscene when said among 


those who know Greek (Bwet), because he knows Greek, and yet may innocently say 
bint. Hence obscenity cannot lie in the word. 


130 


“Little rue.” The corresponding diminutive for “little mint” from menta would 


be mentula, “dick.” 


131 
132 
133 
134 
168. 
135 
136 


Diminutive of fectortum, “wall plaster.” This is a hapax legomenon. 

The resulting pavimentula would contain mentula. 

Le. vissio, “fart softly.” 

“He pounds”; cf. Petronius, Sat. 69.3; and Adams, Latin Sexual Vocabulary, 147, 


“He kneads”; see Adams, Latin Sexual Vocabulary, 153-54, 168. 
Shackleton Bailey notes that the meaning of this comment is not entirely clear: 


“coleus, connected with culleus, ‘bag’ (cf. колебс, KovAeds), usually = ‘testicle’; but appar- 
ently cole: Lanwint were something special and not indelicate” (Cicero: Epistulae Ad Famil- 
tares, 2:334). Adams calls coleus “The obscene word for ‘testicle,’” but says of Cicero's 
comment, “the implication of the passage is uncertain" (Latin Sexual Vocabulary, 66). 
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on a theme which the Stoics handle with complete freedom. But they 
also say that we ought to break wind and belch with equal unconstraint. 
So let us respect the Kalends of March!" 


Remember me kindly and keep well. (Fam. 9.22 [Shakelton Bailey, LCL, 
slightly altered]) 


Cicero had been working on his Paradoxa Stoicorum and other philosophi- 
cal texts around the time he wrote this letter (dated between 46 and 44 
В.С.), and he took Paetus's use of the word mentula as an opportunity 
to write this rather light-hearted explanation of the Stoics’ treatment 
of obscene words. ‘The argument is not terribly complicated, and the 
letter goes on longer than necessary simply because Cicero was clearly 
enjoying coming up with examples. In short, the Stoics argue that there 
can only be something obscene in words or in their referents; they 
then demonstrate from how people normally speak that there is noth- 
ing obscene in either, which implies that obscenity is in fact nowhere 
(turpitudinem nec in verbo esse nec in те, ilaque nusquam esse). ‘They conclude, 
therefore, that it makes no sense not to use the *real words." 
Showing the non-obscenity of words 1s made easier here by treat- 
ing words as purely acoustic phenomena, such that to enunciate the 
relevant phonemes is to have said the мога. If a word is treated in 
this way, then obscenity certainly cannot inhere in words, for people 
reproduce the sounds of “obscene” words without causing any offense. 
The examples of bini and “Connus” anticipate the objection that the 
sounds of obscene words should only count as obscene for speakers or 
hearers who know the relevant language. Cicero points out that he does 
know Greek—and he knows wet would be obscene in Greek—and 
yet he can still say bin. *Connus" provides a similar example, for if it 
can be uttered by a Latin-speaker when referring to the Greek musi- 
cian, then obscenity cannot inhere in the homophonous word cunnus. 
This leaves as the only alternative that obscenity lies in the referent. 
But since sexual and scatological topics can be invoked without causing 


137 A festival for married women. In other words, “Let’s not offend the ears of 


the matrons” (Wendt, Ciceros Brief an Paetus, 17; Shackleton Bailey, Cicero: Epistulae Ad 
Familiares, 2:334). 

138 Normally Stoics distinguished signifier (the spoken words “Cato is walking"), 
signification (the state of affairs which a competent hearer can apprehend from these 
words), and the external object (the man Cato walking). The signifier and the name- 
bearer are corporeal (a sound and a person), but the significations, or “sayables” 
(Aexté&), are not (Sextus Empiricus, Math. 8.11-12; cf. D.L. 7.56—57, and further texts 
and discussion in Long and Sedley, Hellenistic Philosophers, 1.195—202). 
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offense (“provide for the continuance of the family,” “sleeping in two 
beds,” etc.), it cannot lie in the referent. So the prevailing conventions 
of polite speech are absurd (nihil esse nist ineptias) and ridiculous (ridicule), 
and “the world is full of fools” (stultorum plena sunt omnio). 


П.В.1. The Linguistic Roots of the Stoic Ethics of Foul Language 

The argument fits nicely both with the Stoic critique of conventional 
taboos and with their interest in linguistics (more specifically, with their 
adherence to a form of linguistic naturalism). If Zeno and Chrysippus, 
like the Cynics, called into question the wrongness or shamefulness of 
leaving a body unburied, or refraining from certain forms of sexual 
intercourse, why not also demonstrate that the taboo against certain 
words was irrational??? While the Stoics shared the Cynics’ interest 
in counter-cultural or “paradoxical” teachings, they differed from the 
Cynics in that they viewed not only ethics but also physics and logic 
as critical areas of investigation. The Stoics, in fact, paid particular 
attention to the realm of logic, and broke new ground both in their 
development of reasoning (“logic” in our sense) and in grammar and 
linguistics. The Stoics’ criticism of euphemism coheres rather well 
with their conviction that the same logos that structures the universe 
also structures language.'*! Since language is part of nature, words are 
related naturally to their objects. The Stoics believed that the relation- 
ship between words and referents was not a matter of convention but of 
nature.'? As a result of this naturalist view of language, the Stoics held 
that “there was one proper word for each thing."!? One implication is 
that 1t was natural to use the real names, not euphemisms. 


19? The argument even bears a certain resemblance to Zeno’s argument that there 
was nothing shameful in incest. If there would have been nothing shameful in Oedi- 
pus's touching another part of Jocasta, why should there be shame in what actually 
transpired? Similarly, if there is nothing inherently shameful in telling the story of 
Oedipus with “polite” words, why should there be something shameful in using the 
proper words? Body parts are just body parts; words are just words. 

140 On Stoic linguistic theory, cf. Michael Frede, “Principles of Stoic Grammar,” in 
The Stoics (ed. John M. Rist; Berkeley: University of California Press, 1978), 17—75; 
A. A. Long, Hellenistic Philosophy: Stoics, Ebicureans, Sceptics (2d ed.; Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1986), 131-39; A. A. Long and D. N. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers 
(2 vols.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 1:183-236; Е Н. Sandbach, 
The Stoics (London: Chatto & Windus, 1975), 99-100. 

141 So Goulet-Cazé, Les Kynica du stoicisme, 49n149. 

142 Origen, Cels. 1.24; SVF 2.146. 

13 Krostenko, Language of Social Performance, 136. Cf. also Frede, “Stoic Grammar,” 45. 
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Because the idea that words are related “by nature” to their referents 
strikes most people today as rather bizarre, it is worth emphasizing just 
how widespread the idea was, and how seriously its implications could 
be taken.'** An incipient “naturalist” view of language can already be 
seen in King Psammetichus's experiment to determine the oldest race.'? 
Psammetichus had two infants kept apart from any language and waited 
to see what their first utterance would be. It was bekos. When this was 
determined to be the Phrygian word for bread, the Egyptians conceded 
that the Phrygians were older than themselves (Herodotus, Hist. 2.2). 
The premise of this experiment is that there is something natural about 
language—that a human infant, when kept from the vagaries of any 
specific language, will use a certain word for a certain thing. 

The debate among Greek philosophers predates Plato’s Cratylus, 
but it is difficult to reconstruct precisely the arguments.'*° Heraclitus 
(fl. ca. 500 B.C.) believed that words were related to their referent by 
nature, but his reasons are imperfectly known." Democritus (born ca. 
460—457 В.С.) argued for a form of conventionalism.'^ Plato appears 
to have been undecided about the debate. In his Cratylus, Hermogenes 
claims that names signify only by convention;'? Cratylus claims names 


144 The debate about whether words were related to things by nature or by conven- 
tion was begun before Socrates and would last throughout antiquity. It 1s frequently 
mentioned as a popular and long-standing debate (e.g. Aulus Gellius, JVoct. att. 10.4). 
For a survey, see Eugenio Coseriu and Bimal К. Matilal, “Der фосе-Өёсе-Ѕігеі/ 
Are words and things connected by nature or by convention?" in Sprachphilosophie: ein 
internationales Handbuch zeitgenüssischer Forschung (ed. Marcelo Dascal et al.; 2 vols.; Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1996), 2:880-900; Christopher Shields, “Language, Ancient Phi- 
losophy of,” in Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy (ed. Edward Craig; 10 vols.; London: 
Routledge, 1998), 5:356-61. 

1 К. J. Hankinson, “Usage and Abusage: Galen on Language," in Language (ed. 
Stephen Everson; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 167n2. 

46 Coseriu, “Der фосғ1-Өёсе1-Ѕігеі,” 2:881. 

47 G. S. Kirk denies that Heraclitus had a specific “Sprachtheorie” (Heraclitus: The 
Cosmic Fragments [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1962], 116-22), but allows 
that for Heraclitus the names of things “give some indication of their nature” (118); 
similarly cautious is Coseriu: “Von Heraklit nur soviel, daß er den Parallelismus von 
Sein, Denken und Sprache behauptet? (“Der pdoei-Béoer-Streit,” 2:883). 

48 Words cannot be connected to their referents by nature, claimed Democritus, 
because there are homonyms (what does a chest of drawers have to do with a man's 
chest?) and there are synonyms (how could multiple words all be connected 5y nature to 
the same thing?). Besides, different languages use different words to refer to the same 
things (Shields, “Language,” 5:357). 

19 Hermogenes says that there is no correctness of names “other than convention 
and agreement” (EuvÜfgkn Kai Ouoroyia [384D]); names belong to things “by habit 
and custom" (убре xoi &ei [384D]). 


И 
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signify by nature;'*’ Socrates refutes them both and the dialogue ends 
without a clear solution. Aristotle came down definitively on the side 
of convention,?! but his was the minority position throughout the 
Hellenistic period. Like the Stoics, the Epicureans affirmed a natural 
relationship between names and objects. Epicurus tried to overcome 
the most serious objection to naturalism, namely that different ethnic 
groups use different names for the same things, by claiming that, due 
to their differing environments, people received somewhat different 
impressions and let out correspondingly different sounds.'?? Other 
Epicureans, such as Lucretius? and Diogenes of Oenoanda,'* would 
reiterate this view forcefully. 

The Stoics were well-known for their defense of linguistic natural- 
ism. So when Origen addresses “the profound and mysterious issue of 
the nature of names," he cites the Stoics as the representatives of the 
claim that names exist “by nature" (Cels. 1.24). The Stoics seem to have 
inherited from. Heraclitus the view that the same /ogos that structures 
reality also governs patterns of thought and hence speech.'? Their 


150 According to Hermogenes, Cratylus asserts that “everything has a right name 
of its own, which comes by nature, and that a name is not whatever people call a 
thing by agreement [Svv@épevor],...but that there is a kind of inherent correctness 
in names [орӨбттүт@ two тбу буоџрбтоуј], which is the same for all men, both Greeks 
and barbarians” (Crat. 383А-В [Fowler, LCL]). At the end of the dialogue Cratylus 
says he sides with Heraclitus (Crat. 440E). 

P! “No word exists by nature" (фосе tàv буорбтоу oddév éotw [Int. 16a27—28]); 
Origen, Cels. 1.24: ос оїєтол ApiototéAec, Béost ёстї tà òvóuata. 

52 “Thus names too did not originally come into being by coining, but men’s own 
natures underwent feelings and received impressions which varied peculiarly from tribe 
to tribe, and each of the individual feelings and impressions caused them to exhale 
breath peculiarly, according also to the racial differences from place to place. Later, 
particular coinings were made by consensus within the individual races, so as to make 
the designations less ambiguous and more concisely expressed” (D.L. 10.75-76 [Long 
and Sedley]). See also J. M. Rist, Epicurus: An Introduction (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1972), 72-73, who rightly notes that Epicurus allows for a measure 
of “convention” secondary to the initial, natural stage. 

153 “Tt was nature that compelled the utterance of the varous noises of the tongue, 
and usefulness that forged them into the names of things.... So to think that someone 
in those days assigned names to things, and that that is how men learnt their first word, 
is crazy” (5.1028-90 [trans. Long and Sedley]). 

15t Diogenes says of the possibility that someone simply coined and taught names, “it 
1s absurd, indeed absurder than any absurdity, not to mention impossible" (10.2.11—5.15 
[trans. Long and Sedley]). 

' Long, Hellenistic Philosophy, 131. On Heraclitus’s influence on Stoicism, cf. A. A. 
Long, “Heraclitus and Stoicism,” in Stoic Studies (ed. A. A. Long; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1996), 35-57; E. Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics (trans. Oswald J. 
Reichel; repr; New York: Russell & Russell, 1962), 393-94. 
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conviction that words are related by nature to their referents can be 
seen in the their appeals to etymology.'°° Chrysippus, who wrote two 
77 noted that in saying the first syllable of the 
Greek word for “I,” ego, the chin pointed towards the chest; he took 
this as evidence for his claim that the center of consciousness was in 
the heart rather than Һе head."? This sort of inference only makes 
sense if words are not arbitrary, if the Greek ego 15 related by nature to 
its referent. 

Long concludes that *for the Stoics the whole world 1s the work of 
immanent logos or reason, and in his power of articulate thought a man 
is supposed to have the means to formulate statements which mirror 
cosmic events. Language is part of nature and provides man with the 
medium to express his relationship with the world." ^? 

If, then, Stoics believed that words are related by nature (фос) to 
their referent, then the Stoic sage who aims to live “according to nature” 
(kata qo) should use the real, natural, names. It is worth noting that 
when Cicero describes the Stoics’ argument, he does not say that they 
advocate using “foul” or “obscene” words. Rather, he says, the Stoics 
argue that since there is no obscenitas or turpitudo in words, it would be 
better to use things’ own names (sua потта). “The Stoics hold it proper 
to call everything by its name [suo nomine]” (Fam. 9.22.1). To use the 
euphemism anus (Latin for “ring’’) 1s to apply an alienum nomen, and it 


works on etymology, 


79 So Origen, Cels. 1.24: “This [naturalism] is the basis on which they introduce 
some elements of etymology.” 

7 Diogenes Laertius records two works of seven and four volumes (D.L. 7.200). 

158 SVF 2:884. Similarly, Publius Nigidius proved that words were фосе from the 
fact that in saying vos (“you”), the lips point at the other person (Aulus Gellius, Noct. 
att. 10.4). 

159 Long, Hellenistic Philosophy, 125. Even Zeno's interest in the parts of speech may 
suggest this sense of cosmic connectedness between speech and being. Epictetus says 
that Zeno described the philosopher's task as “keeping his reason right" (tò ӧрӨду Éyew 
tov Adyov [Diatr. 4.8.12]). This entails understanding tà tod Adyov otoryeta, which 
Frede argues must mean not “the elements of reason" but “the parts of speech.” Frede 
notes also P.Herc. 1020 = SVF 2:131, where Chrysippus says, “philosophy, whether it is 
the care for, or the knowledge of, right reason, is the discipline concerned with reason 
(logos). For if we are completely familiar with the parts of speech (logos) [vàv tod Adyou 
uopiov] and their syntax, we will make use of it (i.e., the logos) in an expert way. By 
logos I mean the one that by nature belongs to all rational beings” (Frede, “Stoic Gram- 
mar,” 60). Clearly for Zeno and Chrysippus part of the value of studying the parts of 
speech lay in their aid in analyzing fallacies; but “the way Epictetus and Chrysippus 
speak suggests some ‘deeper connection’” (Frede, “Stoic Grammar,” 61). 
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would be better to use its own name (cur non suo potius? [Fam. 9.22.2]).'% 
If there should be nothing artificial in speech,'®' the sage will use the 
real words. ‘Thus Zeno’s dictum, “The sage will speak bluntly,” coheres 
very nicely with Stoic linguistic theory. '*? 

To return to Cicero's letter to Paetus, it should be noted again that 
Cicero clearly finds the Stoic argument amusing (he gives far more 
examples of obscene words than necessary to make the relevant points). 
Presumably he was not the only one. No doubt Stoics must have relished 
pointing out the irrationality of yet another cultural practice. Cicero 
quipped elsewhere that the Stoics put forth their doctrines mostly “for 
sake of argument."!? Clearly part of the pleasure of philosophy was 
the ability to ask unanswerable questions. We might consider Lucian’s 
ridiculous Stoic Heteomocles boasting that he could shut the mouths 
of other philosophers “with a single syllogism"—that he need not even 
mention such problems as “the horns,” “the heap,” or “the mower” 
(Symp. 23), which they could not possible solve. It is not difficult to 
imagine other Stoics using their stance on foul language similarly. Per- 
haps early Stoics, who reflected extensively about ethics and linguistics, 
noticed the strangeness of avoiding “real” names.'™ In time, this might 
have become a Stoic argument like “the horns” or “the mower"—the 
sort of unanswerable riddle that the likes of Heteomocles would put 
to other philosophers: “So answer me this: Is there something obscene 
in the matter or in the word?” 


Excursus: Bryson the Megarian 
The Stoics were not the only ones to deny the possibility of obscene 
language. Aristotle mentions and refutes a similar argument of the 


160 Similarly, trying to make babies is an act that has “its own name” (eius operae 
nomen [Fam. 9.22.3]). It was not only Stoics who spoke as if the impolite words for 
sexual parts were the parts’ own names. Cf. Cicero, Off. 1.127: “neither body parts nor 
their functions are called by their own names [suis nominibus|”; Arnobius, Adv. nat. 3.10: 
genitalium membrorum. . . foeditates, quas ex oribus verecundis infame est suis appellationibus 
promere (quoted from Adams, Latin Sexual Vocabulary, 1n4). 

161 So Chrysippus: mepinpnkévar үйр év тй povi tò ллбсџо koi TO elder (D.L. 
7.118). 

1? Wilkinson, Classical Attitudes, 103. 

16 Cicero, Mur. 62. Cf. Plutarch, Mor. 472A. 

16 Recall Diogenes's sense of how odd it was that the middle finger should be 
treated so differently from the others (D.L. 6.35). 
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Megarian philosopher Bryson (са. 400 B.C. to ca. 340). (It is not 
inconceivable that Bryson’s argument influenced Zeno and the Sto- 
ics, for Zeno studied with Stilpo and Diodorus Cronus, leaders of the 
Megarian school, ^? dd 
Aristotle's refutation, in the midst of a discussion of metaphor, does 


not mention the context or the motivation of Bryson's claim: 


and Megarians made an impact on Stoic logic. 


Metaphors should also be derived from things that are beautiful, the 
beauty [«éAAoc] of a word consisting, as Licymnius says, in its sound or 
sense, and its ugliness [aioxoc] in the same. There is a third thing, which 
refutes the sophistical argument; for it is not the case, as Bryson said, 
that no one ever uses foul language [aioypoAoyetv], if the meaning is the 
same whether this or that word 1s used; this is false; for one word is more 
proper than another, more of a likeness, and better suited to putting the 
matter before the eyes. Further, this word or that does not signify a thing 
under the same conditions; thus for this reason also it must be admitted 
that one word is fairer or fouler [K&AAtov кой otoxiov] than the other. 
Both, indeed, signify what is fair or foul, but not qua fair or foul; or if 
they do, it is in a greater or less degree. Metaphors therefore should be 
derived from what is beautiful either in sound, or in signification, or to 
sight, or to some other sense. For it does make a difference, for instance, 
whether one says “rosy-fingered morn,” rather than “purple-fingered,” 
or, what is still worse, “red-fingered.”'® (Aristotle, Rhetoric 1405b5—21 
[Freese, LCL]) 


Aristotle says that poetry must be both clear and well fitted to its topic. 
Having stated that metaphors should be drawn a0 колбу, Aristotle 
has to address what exactly comprises the beauty or ugliness of words. 
In contrast to Licymnius, who claimed a word's beauty depended either 


16 On Bryson and the Megarian school, see Klaus Döring, Die Megariker (Amster- 
dam: Verlag B. R. Grüner N.V., 1972), who has gathered and commented on Bryson’s 
fragments (62—67, 157-66). 

16 Sandbach, The Stoics, 22. 

167 Long, Hellenistic Philosophy, 9 

8 * petagopoai yop ойуїттоутол, Gore OfjAov Ott ed цетеуђуєктол, Koi оло колду 
«адак dé 6 бубнолос т© uév, отер Лікорулос Муг, £v toig vógotc Й тф стролуоцёу, 
xoi aioyoç бё Woadtws. ёті бё трітоу, © Aver тоу софбтукбу Aóyov: od yàp òs ёп 
Bpócov oo0éva оїсҳроћоүгїу, еїлер tò adtd onuaiver tóðe йуті то? tóðe ғілету: 
тодто үйр ёсті weddoc: ёст. үйр GAAO GAAOD KLPLMTEPOV koi ópotouévov LAAAOV 
кой oixerdtepov тф тоту TÒ TPGyUG TPO óppócov. Ett ‚°%х ópotog Éyov onpaiver тобе 
кой тобе, ote koi обтоҳ GAO AAV калћлоу кой atoxtov Qetéov- čupa uev yop то 
колду koi TO aioypòv onpoivovow, GAN’ о%у fi колду Й Ш oOx q aioxpóv: Ñ то®то uév, 
OAAG UGAAOV koi Тїттоу. тос бё петафордс évted0ev oiotéov, бло колбу тў povi 
n 10 боубцет i À Th буе ў GAAY тїї aioðoer. Siagéper 8” eineiv, otov робоёбктолос 
пос LA Aov ў фоту1коб@ктоАос, Tj ETL PADADTEPOV EpvOpoddxcvhoc, 
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on its sound or its sense, Aristotle adds буис (“арреагапсе” or “аѕресі”), 
and develops this idea in contradistinction to the claim of Bryson.'? 

Bryson’s argument claims that so long as two words point to the 
same referent, it makes no difference which word is chosen.!”” This 
clearly resembles the view of the Stoics—although they argued not 
simply that it makes no difference, but that one ought to use the “real” 
terms. Dóring says that Bryson must, from his premises, have claimed 
that the ugliness of a word can only lie in the topic (Sache), not in the 
choice of word.'”! Döring suggests Bryson’s goal was to counter those 
(e.g. Plato, Xenocrates) who were opposing the use of aioxp& dvonata.!” 
But Bryson may simply have wanted to note the oddity of the fact that, 
even when multiple expressions have the same referent, they are not all 
considered obscene.'? In any event, Aristotle disagreed with Bryson’s 
analysis. He claimed that different words refer to the same referent in 
different ways, more or less directly, or with different perspectives; there- 
fore an expression can be attractive or repulsive, even when 1t points 
to the same thing."* 


ILB.2. Changes in Stoic (and Gynic) Views of Obscene Speech 

If one knew nothing about the Stoics apart from what could be gath- 
ered from Cicero's letter to Paetus and the comments in De Оки», 
the frank use of terms would appear to mark the boundary between 
the Stoics (and Cynics) and others. And as late as the fifth century, the 
argument against the existence of obscenity could be described as the 
Stoic claim.' But we do know more about the Stoics. First of all, we 


169 Döring, Die Megariker, 165; Siems, “Aischrologia,” 12. 

17° Quintilian was familiar with a similar argument (Inst. 8.3.38-39, cited below, 
p. 109). 

vI Döring, Die Megariker, 165. 

7? Döring, Die Megariker, 165. Perhaps Bryson was partial to the notoriously crass 
Megarian humor (Aristotle, Eth. nic. 1123a211£) —humor that even Aristophanes thought 
base (Vesp. 57; Ach. 738). 

' Sandbach says that the leaders of the Megarian school “were greatly interested 
in logical puzzles and the invention of arguments that seemed to lead to paradoxical 
conclusions" (The Stoics, 22). 

174 Döring, Die Megariker, 165. 

' Jerome describes the Stoic view of foul language just as Cicero described it in 
his letter to Paetus and in Off 1.127—28, on which Jerome was probably depending: 
* Recteque contra Babylonem inverecundis utitur nominibus, licet nulla sit turpitudo humani corporis 
membrum vocare nomine suo... disputant Stoici multa те turpia prava hominum consuetudine verbis 
honesta esse ut parricidium, adulterium, homicidium, incestum et cetera his similia; rursumque те honesta 
nominibus videri turpia ut liberos procreare, inflationem ventris crepitu digerere, alvum relevare stercore, 
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know that the Stoics argued the naturalness of several things that they 
did not put into practice. Zeno and Chrysippus may have defended 
cannibalism or incest in their treatises, but they did not feel obligated 
to practice them.'”° 

But beyond the fact that we are not sure to what degree Stoics 
acted on their belief about foul language, not all Stoics even agreed 
with Zeno’s argument. From the second century B.C. onward, some 
Stoics clearly did not approve of foul language: they advised against 
it in their ethical writings; they deleted offensive passages from older 
Stoic texts; and one Stoic even detected and criticized an impropriety 
in an innocent line from Virgil. Although in his letter to Paetus Cicero 
treats the Stoa as a whole, in De Officiis he says that it was only “some 
Stoics" who were practically Cynics and who ridiculed those who 
would not use direct language (Off. 1.128). Furthermore, when Cicero 
wrote against foul language in De Оўсиз, he was following a Stoic work, 
namely, Panaetius of Rhodes’s Пері to} коӨткоутос.!”” Since we also 
know of other Stoics who were opposed to using or even tolerating foul 
language, several questions emerge. First, why in his letter to Paetus 
and in De Officiis does Cicero label the use of obscenity a “Stoic” posi- 


vesicam urinae effusione laxare: denique non posse nos ut dicimus a ruta rutulam sic DROKOPLOTLKOV 
mentae facere” (“Rightly does he use immodest words against Babylon. One may men- 
tion a part of the human body by its own name without there being any indecency. 
The Stoics point out that many things offensive in their reality are, because of twisted 
human convention, perfectly acceptable when put in words, such as parricide, adultery, 
murder, incest, and the like. On the other hand, things that are actually decent in real- 
ity seem offensive when it comes to their names, such as the procreation of children, 
breaking wind, going to stool, or relaxing the bladder by the effusion of urine. Finally, 
they point out that we are not able to make the diminutive of mint in the way we say 
rutula from ruta” (In Isa. 47.3 [PL 24.455], cited by Wendt, Ciceros Brief an Paetus, 11, 
and Shackleton Bailey, Cicero: Epistulae Ad Familiares, 2:331). 

176 Cf. Rist, Stoic Philosophy, 68-69: “However close many of Zeno’s theories in the 
Politeia and 1n others of his works are to those of the Cynics, he did not practise what 
he preached in the same way.” 

17 Cf. Cicero, Att. 16.11.4; Off. 1.6; 3.7-10, 20. Cicero occasionally notes where 
he is not following Panaetius (e.g. Off. 1.7b-8, 152-61; 2.86-90). On Cicero's use of 
Panaetius, сЁ Andrew К. Dyck, A Commentary оп Cicero, De Officiis (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1996), 17-29; J. M. Rist, Stoic Philosophy, 173, 186); A. A. Long, 
Hellenistic Philosophy, 114; Е Н. Sandbach, The Stoics, 126. In his commentary on De 
Officiis, Dyck frequently uses *Cicero/Panaetius," expressing the inevitable uncertainty 
as to the degree that Cicero is preserving his source. 

178 For instance Cato. In addition to the episode of the Floralia, there is the com- 
ment from Plutarch that when Cato wrote iambic verses against Scipio, he used 
Archilochus’s bitterness, but not his licentiousness or puerility (tà лікрф просҳрпобцеуос 
TOD АрхАоҳох, tò бё йкоЛостоу бфеіс koi лолборфёес [Cato Min. 7.3]). 
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tion, when he was obviously aware that not all Stoics held it? Second, 
how did some Stoics come to abandon and even oppose their school’s 
original position? 

We can take up the second question first by considering how Panaetius 
reconceived what it meant to live a life in accordance with nature. We 
recall that Diogenes the Cynic originally made “life according to nature” 
the means for attaining happiness (D.L. 6.71). Most ancient philosophers 
agreed life should be lived “according to nature”; the question was how 
this should be interpreted.'” For Diogenes, the motto meant “hard 
primitivism,”'® and Diogenes appealed to primitive man, animals, and 
uncivilized barbarians as models of what was "natural."?' The earliest 
Stoics adopted a similar conception. Chrysippus, for instance, urged 
people to learn from the behavior of animals that there was nothing 
unnatural in sex, birth, and death in holy places.'* “Nature” is what 
the animals do; where human behavior is at variance, it has fallen prey 
to mere opinion. 

But Cicero’s Stoic model Panaetius understood “nature” in a funda- 
mentally different way,'*’ and as a result, he marks something of a shift 
in the Stoics’ advocacy of objectionable behavior, including offensive 
speech. Born to an aristocratic family in Rhodes, Panaetius studied 
with Crates of Mallos at Pergamon and later with Diogenes of Babylon 
and Antipater of ‘Tarsus at Athens. He knew leading Romans, such 
as Scipio Aemilianus and C. Laelius.'** He accompanied Scipio on an 
embassy to Rhodes and Pergamum, and later stayed at his home in 
Rome.'® He was clearly comfortable with Roman rule, and as the 
Stoic scholarch from 129 until his death in 110, he “tried to adapt Stoic 


179 Moles, “The Cynics,” 421. 

18 Тыа. 

'8! Long, Hellenistic Philosophy, 110. 

18 Plutarch, Mor. 1045А-В. 

“De la définition du /élos traditionelle dans l'ancien stoicisme: ‘vivre en accord 
avec la nature’, il donne une interprétation toute nouvelle” (Marie-Odile Goulet-Cazé, 
L’Ascése Gynique [Paris: J. Vrin, 1986], 174). For a summary of Panaetius’s innovations, 
cf. Rist, Stoic Philosophy, 173—200. 

184 Cicero, Fin. 2.24; Erskine, Hellenistic Stoa, 213. 

'85 Erskine, Hellenistic Stoa, 213. 

'8 Erskine notes other prominent Roman friends and discusses Panaetius’s father’s 
relationship to Roman rule. Max Pohlenz (Antikes Führertum: Cicero De Officits und das 
Lebensideal des Panaitios [Leipzig: Teubner, 1934]) emphasized the role of Panactius’s 
time in Rome and contact with Scipio (which Pohlenz called decisive for Panaetius’s 
life), but Dyck argues that Panaetius wrote a thoroughly Greek work, his admiration 
for Scipio (Off. 2.76) notwithstanding (Commentary, 24—28). 
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ethics to the requirements of the life of the Roman grands seigneurs with 
whom he associated, by putting into the foreground the more active 
and brilliant virtues of magnanimity, benevolence, and liberality."!?' In 
Cicero’s estimation, Panaetius avoided the “gloom and harshness” of 
other Stoics.'?? 

For Panaetius, the what is “proper” or “fitting” (лрёлоу, which Cicero 
translates with decorum) is precisely what fits a human’s superiority “in 
those respects in which his nature differs from that of the rest of the 
animal creation.”'®° ‘Temperance, self-control, and the deportment 
that suits a gentleman are all derived from nature. Gone is the older 
assumption that a philosopher must inure himself to “opinion” to 
discover truth. When Antisthenes was told that many people praised 
him, he assumed he must have done something wrong,'?' This sense 
of swimming against the popular current is palpable in the older Sto- 
ics (Chrysippus thought all existing law codes were mistaken)? and 
lived on as a Stoic ideal (Seneca, Const. 14.4). But for Panaetius, the 
propriety taught by nature will win the approbation of others “by the 
order, consistency, and self-control it imposes upon every word and 
deed." Not only is indifference to public opinion condemned, but 
in speech, movement, and posture, nature directs people to seek the 
approval of those they live with (Off 1.126; cf. 1.137). Vox populi, vox 
naturae. Not only must one observe justice by not wronging others, 
but one must also observe modesty (verecundia) by not wounding their 
feelings.?* Even when—or perhaps especially when—relaxing, people 
must be on their guard not to violate modesty.? Thus one's sense 


187 Von Fritz, OCD? 774, cited by Green, Alexander to Actium, 642. Roman aristocrats 
must have found the Stoic program more palatable when Panaetius rejected the classic 
Stoic position that virtue alone is sufficient for happiness; one also needs, said Panactius, 
health, strength, and money (D.L. 7.128; see Rist, Stoic Philosophy, 7—10). 

188 Fin. 4.79. Panaetius explained the duties that applied to those who were mak- 
ing moral progress but had not yet achieved the perfection of the Stoic “sage” (cf. 
Cicero, Off. 1.46; 3.15-16, and Rist, Stoic Philosophy, 197). Long (Hellenistic Philosophy, 
213-16) points out that there are older Stoic antecedents for concern with the duties 
of imperfect humanity. 

89 Off 1.96. 

190 off 1.96—98. 

1 D.L. 6.8. 

'2 Erskine, Hellenistic Stoa, 208. 

19 Off. 1.98 [Miller, LCL]. 
lustitiae partes sunt non violare homines, verecundiae non offendere; in quo maxime vis perspicitur 
decori (Off. 1.99). 

195 “And even when they wish to relax their mind and give themselves up to enjoy- 
ment they should beware of excesses and bear in mind the rules of modesty [caveant 
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of modesty is elevated as a teacher and guide.'?^ Just as nature put 
the “ugly” parts of the body out of view; so also “all right-minded 
people keep out of sight what Nature has hidden and take pains to 
respond to Nature's demands as privately as possible" (Off. 1.126-27 
(Miller, LCL]). The doggish behavior of a Diogenes is now ruled out 
by nature itself. Where Zeno had urged that *no part of the body be 
hidden away"? Cicero/Panaetius “contrives to enlist ‘nature’ on the 
side of codes of dress conventional in society." !9 

For Cicero/Panaetius, “nature” has various lessons for the proper 
ways to speak. Speech is one of the most basic bonds among humans 
(Off 1.50), and must be decorous so as to avoid giving offense, lest it 
divide rather than unite. Although humankind was not created for play 
or joking, jokes may be enjoyed like “sleep or other relaxations” when 
more serious tasks have been completed (Off. 1.103). But even within 
this more limited scope of joking, the Jokes must not be “excessive or 
immodest, but refined and witty."?? Jokes offer evidence of the char- 
acter, and the right kind must be chosen if the “light of an upright 
disposition” (probi ingenii lumen) is to shine forth, for at no time should 
one's speech reveal a moral defect.” Jokes can be divided into two 
types: one is “low, wanton, shocking, obscene,” the other is “refined, 
urbane, clever, witty"??? Cicero/Panaetius concludes that it is easy to 
distinguish between the “refined” and the “vulgar” (facilis igitur est 
distinctio ingenui et iliberalis ioci [Off 1.104]), but the explanation actually 
confuses matters, for it begins by making appropriate joking a matter of 
timing, and finishes with reference to the content and language: “The one 
kind, if done at the right time, as when the mind is relaxed, is worthy 
of the most serious person; the other is unworthy of any gentleman, if 


intemperantiam, meminerint verecundiae]. And this will be easier, if the young are not unwilling 
to have their elders join them even in their pleasues" (Off 1.122 [Miller, LCL]). 

199 retinenda igitur est huius generis verecundia, praesertim natura ipsa magistra et duce (Off 
1.129). 

197 Of course, only if clothing is involved! 

198 D.L. 7.34. 

199 Dyck, Commentary, 302; cf. Erskine, Hellenistic Stoa, 207n12. Cicero, Off. 1.148: 
“But no rules need to be given about what is done in accordance with the established 
customs and conventions of a community; for these are in themselves rules.” 

200 [hsumque genus iocandi non profusum пес immodestum, sed ingenuum et facetum esse debet 
(Off. 1.103). 

201 in primisque provideat, ne sermo vitium aliquod indicet inesse in moribus (Off. 1.134). 
Duplex omnino est tocandi genus, unum illiberale, petulans, flagitiosum, obscenum, alterum 
elegans, urbanum, ingeniosum, facetum (Off 1.104). 
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base subjects or obscene words are employed."?? Apparently there is 
no time—not even in relaxation—when a gentleman (liber) can appro- 
priately use obscenity in his Jokes; and Jokes that would be appropriate 
on a light topic or at dinner are inappropriate at other times.” The 
whole discussion is clearly geared toward the upper classes. The same 
adjective used for vulgar jokes (iliberalis) is used to describe the means 
of livelihood that are beneath a gentleman.?? 

Just as sane people follow nature's lead by covering their private parts, 
so they must avoid referring to them by their real names. “In the case 
of those parts of the body which only serve Nature's needs, neither 
the parts nor the functions are called by their real names. To perform 
these functions—if only it be done in private—is nothing immoral; but 
to speak of them 15 indecent. And so neither public performance of those 
acts nor obscene mention of them is free from іпаесепсу.”?% Cicero/ 
Panaetius knows that this goes directly counter to the Cynic and older 
Stoic claim, for it is in this context that he states: 


But we should give no heed to the Cynics (or to some Stoics who were 
practically Cynics) who censure and ridicule us for holding that the mere 
mention of some actions that are not immoral is shocking, while other 
things that are immoral we call by their real names. Robbery, fraud, and 
adultery, for example, are immoral in deed, but it is not obscene to name 
them. To beget children is in deed morally right; to speak of it is obscene. 
And they assail modesty with a great many other arguments to the same 
purport. But as for us, let us follows Nature and shun everything that is 
offensive to our eyes or our ears.??? 


208 Alter est, si tempore fit, ut si remisso animo, «vel gravissimo? homine dignus, alter ne libero 
quidem, st rerum turpitudo adhibetur aut verborum obscenitas (Off 1.104, following Dyck’s text 
[Commentary, 266]). 

2% turpe enim valdeque vitiosum in re severa convivio digna aut delicatum aliquem inferre sermonem 
(Off 1.144). 

95 Off, 1.150, where the wrong sort of trades are illiberales and sordidi. 
quarumque partium corporis usus sunt necessarii, eas neque partes neque earum usus suis 
nominibus appellant; quodque facere turpe non est, modo occulte, id dicere obscenum est. Itaque nec 
actio rerum illarum aperta petulantia vacat nec orationis obscenitas (Off. 1.127). Dyck notes that 
petulantia (“offensive rudeness, scurrility” [OLD, s.v. 2]) is here “one step removed from 
insanity” (the previous line has just mentioned “all right-minded people” [qui sana mente 
ѕипі]). СЕ Cicero, Orat. 2.305. 

207 Nec vero audiendi sunt Cynici, aut si qui fuerunt Stoici paene Cynici, qui reprehendunt et irri- 
dent, quod ea, quae turpia non sint, verbis flagitiosa ducamus, Ша autem, quae turpia sint, nominibus 
appellemus suis. Latrocinari, fraudare, adulterare re turpe est, sed dicitur non obscene; liberis dare 
operam re honestum est, nomine obscenum; pluraque in eam sententiam ab eisdem contra verecundiam 
disputantur. Nos autem naturam sequamur et ab omni, quod abhorret ab oculorum auriumque appro- 
batione, fugiamus (Off. 1.128 [Miller, LCL, adjusted]). 
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One of Panaetius’s innovations in the treatment of “nature” was his 
view that there is both a universal human nature and also a nature 
peculiar to each individual."? Morality and decorum are derived from 
the nature common to all,"? but a person's style of speech can accord 
with his or her unique persona, which includes the possibility of being 
pretty funny (some have multus lepos [О]: 1.108]). Aware that this 
distinction between universal and individual natures might appear to 
justify extravagant behavior for those who claimed their personality 
demanded it, Cicero/Panaetius reiterates that there will be no more 
Socrateses or Aristippuses, men who “did or said things contrary to 
their cities’ manners and conventions."?"? In other words, one’s special 
personal nature can never justify behavior outside the bounds of what 
is fitting for humanity as a whole. Cynics may well have been appeal- 
ing to Socrates as ап example,?' for immediately after mentioning 
Socrates comes the abrupt denunciation: “the Cynic’s whole system 
of philosophy must be rejected, for it is inimical to modesty, without 
which nothing can be upright, nothing morally good."?'? 

When we turn from Cicero's adaptation of the Stoic Panaetius to 
Stoic philosophers such as Musonius Rufus and his pupil Epictetus, 
we find a similar appreciation for modesty. Musonius and Epictetus 
both commended a sense of modest respect of societal norms, which 
they contended were not opposed to, but rather derived from, human 
nature. The sense of modesty or shame, which Cynics labored so hard 
to undo, was reinstated as a natural and healthy part of a human being. 
Musonius commends aida frequently??? claiming that philosophy 


? duabus quasi nos a natura indutos esse personis (Cicero, Off 1.107). In all Panaetius dis- 
tinguishes four personae (Off 1.115 mentions the third and fourth): 1) that of all humans 
as rational agents; 2) each individual's nature (temperament, appearance); 3) the persona 
defined by external circumstances (being rich or poor affects who one is, but is differ- 
ent from being born a serious person); 4) the persona of personal choice, such as one's 
chosen life-style. СЕ Dyck, Commentary, 269; A. A. Long, Stoic Studies, 164-66. 

209 Off. 1.107. 

210 Off 1.148. 

21 For Socrates’s reputation for being willing to take a conversation in indecent 
directions, cf. Xenophon, Mem. 1.30; Plato, Gorg 494E; Symp. 221D—E. His bluntness 
and irony were commemorated by Timon (D.L. 2.19). On Socrates’s image among 
Stoics and Cynics, cf. Long, Stoic Studies, 1—8. 

212 Gynicorum vero ratio tola est eicienda; est enim inimica verecundiae, sine qua nihil rectum esse 
potest, nihil honestum (Off. 1.148 [Miller, LCL]). 

?5 Cf. Lutz, fragments 4, 8. Billerbeck suggests that Musonius, like Cicero, may 
have been influenced by Panaetius’s Пері tod коӨткоутос (Margarethe Billerbeck, Vom 
Kynismus: Epiktet | Leiden: Brill, 1978], 67). 
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“presents modesty [aid@c] as the greatest good.”?'* Epictetus chastises 
the unbathed philosopher on the grounds that he has insulted others 
and ignored social convention (Diatr. 4.11). For Epictetus, a sense of 
shame is critical—even for the Cynic (Diatr. 3.22.15).?? The sense of 
shame is not contrary to nature; it is a human possession by nature.?'? It 
was precisely those things that separate humans from the animals that 
must belong to human nature. “Nature says, ‘Wash your teeth.’ Why? 
In order that you may be a human being, and not a beast or a pig” 
(Diatr. 4.11.11)?" 

Epictetus criticized the way abusive speech and other aspects of 
Cynic shamelessness had become an end in themselves: “But no, you 
say, what makes a Cynic is...to revile tactlessly [Ло1дореїсдол &xoípoc| 
the people he meets or to show off his fine shoulder"??? A Cynic must 
issue rebukes, but he will do so as a father (Diatr. 3.22.96, 82), with 
charm and wit (Diatr. 3.22.90)? Epictetus will tolerate no foul lan- 
guage.” In all of this, Epictetus follows and expands upon Musonius, 
who warned, “One begins to lose his hesitation to do unseemly things 
when one loses his hesitation to speak of them."??! 

In short, philosophers such as Epictetus wanted to cleanse the Cynic 
in order to cleanse the image of the Stoic. Miriam Griffin argues that 
"the new, sanitized Cynic ideal helped Stoicism to shed unacceptable 
features of its historical heritage (Cynic and Stoic) and to exploit Cynic 
notions that appealed to the Romans."?? A Roman appreciation for 
propriety seems also to have contributed to the domestication of some 
strands of Cynicism and to the Stoics’ separating themselves from 


211 б thy aid6 uéyiotov &noqatvov åyaðóv (Lutz, frag. 3; 42.24-25). For similar 


sentiments, cf. Spicq, *aióóc, àvoióew," TLNT 1:41-44. 

?5 Of Billerbeck, Vom Kynismus, 67—68. 

216 Diatr. 2.10.22: о?дёу ёҳоцеу oiófjuov фос; "Exouev. This whole lecture by 
Epictetus on tà коӨтүкоуто. treats the human as a “gentle, social being" (Diatr. 2.10.15) 
who ceases to be human as soon as he damages his natural self-respect and dignity. 
Similar sentiments are frequent in his lectures (Diatr. 1.5.5, 9; 1.28.20; 3.7.27; 4.1.126; 
4.5.21). C£ Seneca, Ep. 11; 25.2. 

217 Qf. Epictetus, Diatr. 1.4.18; 1.28.20; 2.10, 14£; 3.7.27. 

218 Epictetus, Diatr. 3.22.50. 

?9 For Cynics’ different approaches to rebuking, see Malherbe, “‘Gentle as a Nurse’: 
The Cynic Background to 1 Thessalonians 2," in Paul and the Popular Philosophers, 
35-48. 

20 Ench. 33.15—-16 (cited above, р. 74); Diatr. 4.4.46 (cited below, рр. 166-67); cf. 
Diatr. 4.3.2: the philosopher has gained oióóg in place of oioxpoAoyta. 

221 'Apyn TOD uh KATOKVETV tà KOYNLOVa «npé&ttew TO р kocokvetv và &oynuova 
Aéyew (Lutz, fragment 26). 

?? “Cynicism and the Romans,” 204. 
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their Cynic past and from the more outlandish elements of their own 
founders.” Epictetus’s tirades against the Cynics’ shameless talk are a 
case in point.?* The voice of this sanitized Cynic can be heard in the 
tone of the Cynic Epistles, as when Diogenes writes to Metrocles, “It is 
not only bread, water, a bed of straw, and a threadbare garment that 
teach temperance and endurance, but also, if I may put it this way, the 
shepherd’s hand” (£p. 44, 1-2). The once outrageous Diogenes now 
apologizes for a veiled reference to masturbation! 

Perhaps it is in this context that we have an answer to the question 
raised earlier, namely, why would Cicero, even as he follows a Stoic 
author, argue for avoiding obscene language as though he were coun- 
tering the Stoics? Could he have had polemical intentions? To quote 
Griffin again: “We might surmise that Stoics or those favorable to them 
ascribed the embarrassing parts of the Stoic heritage to the Cynics 
or to the Cynic influence on their founders while critics of the Stoa 
might identify these same notions as Stoic without qualification.””” We 
should note the way Cicero concludes his letter to Paetus: “But they 
[the Stoics] also say that we ought to break wind and belch with equal 
unconstraint."?? In a similar way, Philodemus tries to link the Stoics 
to ugly Cynic traits?" 

Jaap Mansfeld argued that in the Hellenistic period there were “two 
different views concerned with the continuity between Cynics and 
Stoics, viz. one (the tradition preferred by Diog. Laert.) emphasizing 
dignified ethics, the other (sort of tucked away by him) immoral and 
obscene ideas."?? The Stoics were eager to link themselves to Socrates 
(according to Philodemus they even wanted to be called “Socratics”);””° 


b 


?3 Tt is interesting to note the Emperor Julian's comment: “When [the Stoics] saw 
that the cities of Greece were averse to the excessive plainness and simplicity of the 
Cynic’s freedom of manners [tò Mav бкролфуёс xoi кодороу тїс £AevÜeptog tod 
коубс], they hedged him about with screens as it were, I mean with maxims on the 
management of the household and business and intercourse with one's wife and the 
rearing of children, to the end, I believe, that they might make him the intimate 
guardian of the public welfare” (6.185C-D [Wright, LCL]). 

?* Оп Epictetus's opposition to indecent speech, cf. Adolf Friedrich Bonhoffer, The 
Ethics of the Stoic Epictetus (trans. William О. Stephens; New York: Peter Lang, 2006 
[1894]), 96-97. 

?5 “Cynicism and the Romans,” 192. 

226 Fam. 9.22.4. 

27 Goulet-Cazé, Les Kynica du stoicisme, 24—25. Cf. Plutarch’s criticism of the Stoics 
for approving of Diogenes’s public masturbation (Mor 1044B). 

228 Jaap Mansfeld, “Diogenes Laertius on Stoic Philosophy,” Elenchos 7 (1986): 346, 
cited by Schofield, Stove Idea, 11n19. 

229 Yo«pat[t}Kol коЛетсдол Bé[Ao] vow (Stoic. col. 13). 
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but the line from Socrates to Zeno included Antisthenes, Diogenes, 
Crates.’ This lineage made the Stoics heirs of ideas that were difficult 
for the later Stoa to defend. Evidence of their attempt to “sanitize” 
the Cynic elements can be seen in how later Stoics reacted to their 
predecessors’ writings. As was mentioned before, Zeno’s Republic was a 
source of embarrassment for later Stoics. Philodemus reports that the 
Stoics of his day (first century B.C.) tried to excuse the Republic on the 
grounds that Zeno was just a young man when he wrote it (Stoic. 9).??! 
Philodemus says that even those “noble souls” who accepted the Republic 
made some defense for the things Zeno had written about diopnpiCew 
(Stoic. 15). Others even denied he had written the Republic, and one 
Stoic deleted some of Zeno’s offensive lines: “Isidorus likewise affirms 
that the passages disapproved by the school were expunged from [Keno’s] works by 
Athenodorus the Stoic, who was in charge of the Pergamene library; and 
that afterwards, when Athenodorus was detected and compromised, they 
were replaced."?? The expunger in question was the Stoic Athenodorus 
Cordylion.”*? Athenodorus’s work would have been at the beginning 
of the first century B.C.—not far from the time that Philodemus was 
mentioning Stoics’ anxiety about Zeno’s Republic. Presumably Athe- 
nodorus, like the others Philodemus describes, was trying to eradicate 
“any trace of Cynicism” from Zeno's book.?** 

Just how wide a gap lay between Zeno’s approach to foul language 
and that of some later Stoics can be seen in the first-century A.D. 
Stoic Annaeus Cornutus. According to Aulus Gellius, Annaeus Cornu- 
tus criticized Virgil's discreet description of the union of Vulcan and 
Venus (den. 8.404—406)—a passage other poets had actually praised 
for its modesty!?? 


?9 Dudley, Cynicism, 25; Goulet-Cazé, Les Kynica du stoicisme, 17—18, 20-21. 

21 For Stoic excuses, see Philodemus, Stoic. 9-15, and commentary by Goulet-Cazé, 
Les Kynica du stoicisme, 13-20; Malcolm Schofield, “Epicurean and Stoic Political 
Thought,” in The Cambridge History of Greek and Roman Political Thought (ed. Christopher 
Rowe and Malcolm Schofield; Cambridge: Gambridge University Press, 2000), 443 and 
443n18; c£. idem, “Social and Political Thought,” 759n45. For continued reservations 
about Zeno’s writings, cf. Clement, Strom. 5.58.2. 

7? D.L. 7.34. On this passage, see Schofield, Stoic Idea, 4n5; David Hahm, “Dio- 
genes Laertus VII: On the Stoics,” ANRW 36.6 (1992): 4133n135; and Goulet-Cazé, 
Les Kynica du stoicisme, 22—23. 

233 See Sandbach, The Stoics, 142; RE 2.2045, s.v. “Athenodorus,” no. 18; Rudolf 
Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 236n6; Schofield, Stoic Idea, 9. Athenodorus became 
a friend of the younger Cato when Cato visited Pergamum in 67—66 B.C. (Plutarch, 
Cat. Min. 10). Here is a common spirit: the one removes offensive lines from Zeno, the 
other is a man in whose presence the mimes of Flora could not speak freely. 

234 Schofield, Stoic Idea, 10. 

?5 Aulus Gellius says that many poets praised Virgil for describing “an act that 
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But Annaeus Cornutus, a man in many other respects, to be sure, lacking 
neither in learning nor taste, nevertheless in the second book of the work 
which he compiled On Figurative Language, defamed the high praise of all 
that modesty by an utterly silly and odious criticism. For after expressing 
approval of that kind of figurative language, and observing that the lines 
were composed with due circumspection, he added: “Virgil nevertheless 
was somewhat indiscreet in using the word membra." (Aulus Gellius, Noct. 


att. 9.10.5—6 [Rolfe, LCL])?* 


It seems that under the Empire there were enough Stoics who opposed 
foul language that people did not typically think of foul talk as a Stoic 
trait. Plutarch liked neither the Stoics nor foul language, but he does 
not typically criticize the former for their use of the latter. When Lucian 
paints a nasty caricature of Heteomocles the Stoic, he still portrays him 
as reluctant to describe pederasty.**’ Quintilian mentions people who 
“do not think it necessary to avoid obscenity, on the ground that no 
word is shocking in itself and that, if the thing meant is disgusting, it 
comes to be understood by whatever name it is called";? but he does 
not identify them as Stoics.?? 


nature's law bids us conceal with a modest paraphrase” (rem lege naturae operiendam 
verecunda quadam translatione verborum [Noct. att. 9.10.1—2]). They admired Virgil’s ability 
to speak “of those sacred mysteries of chaste intercourse in so many and such plain 
words, which yet were not indecent [non praetextatis], but pure and honorable” (Rolfe, 
LCL, adjusted). 

236 This would appear to have been quite prissy indeed, for in this passage membra 
was not even referring to the sexual organs; and even if Virgil had used the word in 
that sense, membrum was a euphemism that even someone like Tertullian could employ 
(Adv. Val. 1.3). 

287 Symp. 26: “If it were not shameful for me to say such things [оісҳроу fv ёрё 
Aéyew tà то00то], I might have told you something more....But it is wrong to 
make trouble at a wedding and to defame others, especially with charges so unseemly 
[оїсҳроїс оітіолс].” 

238 Inst. 8.3.3839 (Russell, LCL). The argument Quintilian attributes to these people 
resembles the claim of the Stoics and that of Bryson: “[Words] are not however without 
ornamental quality, unless they are beneath the dignity of the subject on which we 
have to speak—obscenities set out in crude terms are of course an exception. I say 
this to warn those who do not think it necessary to avoid obscenity, on the ground 
that no word is shocking in itself and that, if the thing meant is disgusting, it comes 
to be understood by whatever name it is called. For my part, I shall content myself 
with our modest Roman ways, and follow the tactful procedure of answering such 
speakers by silence" (sed ne inornata sunt quidem, nisi cum sunt infra ret, de qua loquendum es, 
dignitatem, excepto si obscena nudis nominibus enuntientur. Quod viderint, qui non putant esse vitanda, 
quia nec sit vox ulla natura turpis et, si qua est rei deformitas, alia quoque appellatione quacunque 
ad intellectum eundem nihilominus perveniat. Ego Romani pudoris more contentus, ut iam respondi 
talibus, verecundiam silentio vindicabo). 

239 Where Cicero said he would maintain his Platonic modesty, Quintilian says here 
that he would maintain “modest Roman ways" (Romani pudoris more [Inst. 8.3.39]). 
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So there existed plenty of Stoics who opposed obscene language. 
Were there any who continued to advocate it? Cicero says that Posi- 
donius made a list of all the actions that were so repulsive that they 
should not be done even to save one’s country. There is no way to 
know exactly what sort of words Posidonius used," but Cicero finds 
them “so shocking, so obscene, that it seems indecent even to mention 
them" (sed ita taetra quaedam, ita obscena, ut dictu quoque videantur turpia [Off- 
1.159]). Hecaton of Rhodes, a pupil of Panaetius, had no problem 
recording a chreia of Cleanthes that plays on óvxumpiopuóc: “When an 
attractive young man said, ‘If one who strikes into the stomach ‘stuffs 
the stomach,’ then one who strikes into the thigh ‘stuffs-the thighs.’ 
Cleanthes replied, “You can have your thigh-spreadings, young man; 
analogous words don’t always signify analogous things.’”**! 

Having begun this examination of Stoicism with its founder, Zeno, 
it is fitting to bring it to a close with the Emperor Marcus Aurelius.?? 
He praised the bold speech of Old Comedy and Cynicism: “And after 
Tragedy the Old Comedy was put on the stage, exercising an educative 
freedom of speech [лолдоуоүкўу nappnoiav], and by its very directness 
of utterance [Š] оготс ths ev8vuppnnoobvys]?* giving us no unserviceable 
warning against unbridled arrogance. In a somewhat similar vein Dio- 
genes also took up this rôle” (Med. 11.6 [Haines, LCL]). Aurelius himself 
could use strong, if not obscene, language, especially in passages where 
he sought to strip reality of any comforting illusions.? Human life is 
transient, “yesterday, а drop of snot [и®©@р1оу]; tomorrow, embalmed 


?9 I, G. Kidd notes that “Posidonius was perfectly capable of deliberately vulgar lan- 
guage in indignant invective” (I. G. Kidd, Posidonius [Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1999], 3:66), citing as an example his use of ovAnnopdav: “Athenion... now farts 
his way arrogantly through town and country” (quoted in Athenaeus, Deipn. 5.212C-D; 
trans. Kidd, Posidonius, 2:871). 

?" gnoi 6’ 6 'Екбтоу év tats Хреїолс, edudpgov peipotou eindvtos, ei 0 eig tijv 
yaotépa толтоу yaotpiler, Kai 0 eig tovc UNpods толтоу unpiGe, ёфт, OD pévtot TODS 
Siapnpiopods exe, uerpákiov: ai ё’ G&vEAoyoL povai tà GVEAOYA Od пбутос GHUGIVOVEL 
прбүрото (D.L. 7.172). It is difficult to convey the play on words: yaotptCw is a word, 
unpiCo is not, diapnpropds is the word associated with Zeno. For d:opnpiCo, cf. Aris- 
tophanes, Av. 669: “Га gladly spread her thighs!” 

?? On Aurelius's Stoicism, see Е W. Bussell, Marcus Aurelius and the Later Stoics (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1910); Anthony Birley, Marcus Aurelius: A Biography (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1987). 

43 On the connection of £00vppnuootvn to obscene language, cf. 5n26. 

?" Cf R. B. Rutherford, The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius: A Study (Oxford: Clar- 
endon, 1989), 22, 143-47. 
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meat or ash."?? Aurelius considers the animal nature of humankind 
with its “eating, sleeping, copulating, excreting, and so on...”.**° Sexual 
intercourse is charmingly described as the “friction of an entrail and a 
convulsive expulsion of snot."?" And quoting the line from Menander 
he says, “for all his wealth, he has no place to shit."?*? 

So far I have been looking primarily at the uses of and views about 
obscene language among Greeks and Romans. But to situate the Chris- 
tians’ ethics of obscene speech, we should also consider the relevant 
biblical passages and the ways in which decency of language was being 
treated in Jewish circles. 


?5 Med. 4.48. For ancient Jewish and Christian parallels to this description of life, 
cf. Allan and Burridge, Euphemism and Dysphemism, 55. 

216 oioi ciow £oOtovtec, коӨкюдоутес, dxedovtes, блолотодутес, và GAXo. (Med. 
10.19). 

47 ёутеріоо лорбтрцуцс koi LETH туос onaopo0 џоборіоо Ékkptotc (Med. 6.13). 


218 оло тўс eUnoptac ook Éxew, Оло1 xéon (Med. 5.12). 
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JEWISH SCRIPTURE AND EARLIEST CHRISTIANITY 


The Mosaic Law’s great concern that nothing abominable enter Isra- 
elite mouths' was not exactly matched by concerns about disgusting 
things coming out. Naturally, the Pentateuch does contain various rules 
pertaining to speech, including prohibitions against false witness (Exod 
20:13), false oaths (Lev 6:3), blasphemy (Exod 22:27; Lev 24:10-16), 
using the Lord’s name in vain (Exod 20:7),? and cursing parents (Lev 
20:19; cf. Prov 19:20), leaders (Exod 22:27), or the deaf (Lev 19:14)? 
But biblical law nowhere addresses the decency of language fer se.* 
The Hebrew prophets occasionally criticized how the people spoke, 
but they focused on sins other than speaking obscenely. Isaiah explained 
the Lord’s displeasure with Israel as a response to the fact that every 
mouth “spoke folly” (9923 127 757901 [Isa 9:16]). The word 7423 could 
be used with reference to what was sexually unacceptable (Judges 19:23), 
and the rabbis would later explain Isaiah’s “speaking folly” (521 727) 
as indecent language (na nÙ), but only because na nba had come 
to refer to obscene speech.’ In its original context in Isaiah, “speaking 
folly” refers to prophets and dignitaries leading the people astray with 
“senseless, irreligious language” (BDB s.v.), which is roughly how the 
LXX understood the verse (лбу сторо AoAet @б1ко). Similarly, in Isa 
32:6 the statement “the fool speaks folly” (927° 1221 523) means, as the 
same verse goes on to say, that fools “utter error concerning the Lord.” 


! Nothing “detestable” (PPW, Lev 11:10-13, 20, 23, 41—42) or “abominable” (nav, 
Deut 14:3) was to be eaten. 

? Cf. Lev 19:12 (swearing profanes the name) and Lev 20:4 (God's name is defiled 
when Israelites worship Molech). 

* The same verb (55) is used for the deaf, for parents, and in the context of blas- 
phemy (Exod 22:27 and Lev 24:11, 14—15). For a discussion of its meanings, see Jacob 
Milgrom, Leviticus: A New Translation and Commentary (3 vols.; AB 3-3B; Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1991—2001), 2108-9. 

* Other ancient Near Eastern laws do not seem to have addressed “obscene” speech, 
either. For ancient Near Eastern laws about cursing, cf. Martha T. Roth, Law Collections 
from Mesopotamia and Asia Minor (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1995), 20 (a law that orders the 
offender’s mouth to be scoured with salt), 202, 203; for a Middle Assyrian law about 
a woman saying something disgraceful or blasphemous, cf. 155. 

5 b. Shabbat 33a (the text is quoted below, р. 117). 
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But in addition to giving rules or advice about words, the sacred 
writings were also composed of words. On the whole, the language of 
scripture is discreet and euphemistic. Many of the ancient Hebrew 
euphemisms are still used in English—sometimes with the memory of 
their provenance preserved (e.g. “she knew him in the biblical sense")? 
In addition to “knowing,” the Bible expresses sexual congress with a 
variety of euphemisms, such as “go in to” (Gen 6:4; 16:2); “approach” 
(Gen 20:4; Lev 18:14); “touch” (Gen 20:6); “lie with” (Gen 19:32); 
and “go up to the bed” (Gen 49:4).’ The rabbis also saw the phrase 
“eating bread” in Gen 39:6 (Gen. Rab. 86.6) as a euphemism for sexual 
intercourse,® and “eating” alludes to the adulteress's activity in Prov 
30:20. The Bible speaks of “covering the feet” for relieving oneself 
(Judges 3:24; 1 Sam 24:3). It uses “nakedness” (Gen 9:22), “feet” (Exod 
4:25),° and “thighs” (Gen 24:2) to refer to the genitals. 

At times it is unclear if a phrase is meant to be a euphemism. For 
instance, the phrase “to play with” may imply sexual activity, for when 
Abimelech saw Isaac “playing with” Rebecca (npn пх рпур [Gen 
26:8]),'° he was able to infer that she was not his sister. Of course, one of 
the consequences of using euphemistic language 1s that, once innocent 
expressions have been used often enough to designate something else, 
they are then themselves liable to be misunderstood in other contexts. 
So when the Queen of Sheba “came to Solomon” (nnbv-5s sam 
[1 Kings 10:2]) and he gave her “all her desire" (ngana [10:13]), 
some readers got the wrong idea.!! 

Philo was proud of the way Moses avoided an overly explicit discus- 
sion of certain topics for the sake of decency.'? And in the twentieth 


è The rabbis assembled lists of biblical euphemisms, calling the phenomenon kinnah 
ha-katwv, “Scripture used a euphemistic expression” (L. I. Rabinowitz, “Euphemism 
and Dysphemism,” Encyclopaedia Judaica, 6:960). 

7 E. Konig, “Style of Scripture,” in Dictionary of the Bible (Extra vol.; ed. James 
Hastings; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1904), 164; cf. the delightful and erudite 
essay of Marvin Н. Pope, “Bible, Euphemism and Dysphemism in the,” ABD 1:720-25. 
Cf. also Stefan Schorch, Euphemismen in der hebräischen Bibel (OBC 12; Wiesbaden: Har- 
rassowitz, 2000). 

* Rabinowitz, “Euphemism and Dysphemism,” Encyclopedia Judaica, 6:961. 

? Cf. Isa 7:20, where “hair of the feet” means “pubic hair.” 

? Edward Ullendorff suggests “sporting with” (“The Bawdy Bible,” BSOAS 42 [1979]: 
430); BDB has “conjugal caresses.” 

!! Ullendorff gives examples of how it was misunderstood (“The Bawdy Bible,” 
427—29). 

? Philo, Spec. 2.129-132. Moses avoided specifying clearly the parents’ rights should 
their children die because to “speak plainly” about such a thing would have been 
to introduce a “sinister thought” (129); instead Moses avoided “undisguised terms” 
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century, E. König would cite biblical euphemisms as proof that “The 
writers of Scripture sought to give to their words that ennobling effect 
which springs from regard to purity or chastity."? But, as Konig himself 
admits, the Bible is not always euphemistic. Changes in the patterns 
of use for specific words, as well as in mores more generally, meant 
that later Jews and Christians have not always been comfortable with 
the “purity” of their own holy texts. The Mishnah actually specifies 
the biblical passages that should be avoided in public reading, or that 
should be read (in Hebrew) and left untranslated (Megillah 4.10). For 
the most part these passages involve material that might be deemed 
shameful to important biblical figures or might be otherwise theologi- 
cally problematic, rather than passages with specific words that were 
offensive. The Talmud, however, expands on the Mishnah by listing a 
dozen indelicate Hebrew words from scripture that should be replaced 
by other expressions (b. Megillah 25а). The Talmud says that whatever 
was written "8135 (*disgracefully") should be read п275 (“politely”).!° 
Where 53v (“таре”)! is written, 32 (“lie with”) should be read; in place 
of nbsp (traditionally understood as *hemorrhoids")," one should say 
omn; for omn (*dove's dung")? era; for mann (“latrine”),”° 
гїї?! The terms of Rabshakeh's taunt (“eating their own dung 
and drinking their own urine" [2 Kings 18:27 = Isa 36:12]) were to be 
replaced: nnn? with nns and ал? with ол") mn. 


(yopvotg óvóuaci, 131) and wrote “decently” (лрелбутос, 130). This is perhaps more 
like the rabbinic concern with “opening one's mouth to the devil"— saying something 
inauspicious—than with decency. On the decency of scriptural language, cf. Basil of 
Caesarea, Letter 160.3 (“the divine scripture passed by in silence [олесіолтсе]” sundry 
forms of immorality, “preferring not to befoul its own dignity by naming shameful 
things”). For medieval comments on scriptural euphemism, cf. Carla Casagrande 
and Silvana Vecchio, Les Péchés de la langue: Discipline et éthique de la parole dans la culture 
médiévale (trans. Philippe Baillet; Paris: Cerf, 1991), 282. 

В E. Konig, “Style of Scripture,” 164. 

1+ [n fact, the Mishnah demands that prudery not prevent one from reading Lev 
18:6-18 literally; the reader should not substitute “shame” for “nakenedness” (m. Meg. 4.9). 

5 Tn the Masoretic text, the suggestions in б. Meg. 25 are given as the gere. 

16 Deut 28:30; Isa 13:16; Jer 3:2; Zech 14:2. 

'7 Deut 28:27; 1 Sam 5:6, 9, 12; 6:4, 5. Cf. HALOT, s.v.: “the layer of subcutane- 
ous fat around the testicles, perinaeum, wild growth of tissue in the vulva, thickening 
of flesh in the anus.” 

'8 1 Sam 6:11, 17. 

19 2 Kings 6:25; 2 Kings 18:27 = Isa 36:12. 

? 2 Kings 10:27. 

2! Ullendorff says “the ketib is ‘place of excrements’, while the gere means ‘place one 
goes out to, privy’” (“Bawdy Bible,” 444). 

22 [sa 36:12 has a different spelling (Di NOT. 
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Why these expressions and not others caused offense is often impos- 
sible to say.” Since both Nn and the cognates Оп and msonn 
were to be replaced, one suspects that words from this root had come 
to sound offensive (perhaps roughly like “shit” and the cognate place 
thereof, “the shitter").?* But whereas pw was to be replaced, the related 
verb пу, "urinate,"? caused no offense when used in the expression 
“one who urinates upon the wall” (pa pnwi).”° 

I have already mentioned that the Talmud advised against reading 
aloud some of the Bible’s impolite words. Other rabbinic literature 
exhibits a similar concern for avoiding offensive expressions. Some rab- 
binic euphemisms avoid what would be inauspicious, summarized by 
the expression, “А man should not open his mouth to Satan” (b. Ber. 
193). Thus when something bad is predicted for Israel, rabbinic texts 
can replace “Israel” with “the enemies of Israel” (b. Suk. 29a; Lev. Rab. 
25.1), or can negate the sentiment (“and every trouble which shall 
not come on Israel”). 

In addition to avoiding such ominous expressions, rabbis also warned 
against indecent language. In & Shabbat 33a, the words 1) m521 are 


? Cf. the comments of Saul Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (New York: 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1950), 32-34; and A. Tal, “Euphemisms in 
the Samaritan Targum of the Pentateuch,” Aramaic Studies 1 (2003): 109-30 (especially 
120-24). 

^ HALOT has cacavit for NN. СЕ Benjamin Urrutia, “Rab-Shakeh’s Verbal Ageres- 
sion and Rabbinical Euphemism,” Maledicta 5 (1981): 103-4. The euphemistic ПКУ, on 
the other hand, needed no replacement in Deut 23:14 or Ezek 4:12. СЕ 11QTemple 
XLVI, 15. 

? Either the hiphil of (NW or the qal with reflexive -t- of PW (cf. HALOT s.v. PW). 

26 | Sam 25:22, 34; 1 Kings 14:10; 16:11; 21:21; 2 Kings 9:8 (the LXX uses 
obvpéw). Many English translations (e.g. NASB, NIV, NRSV, NKJV) simply render 
this earthy expression “male.” But as Robert Alter notes, in the case of 1 Sam 25:22, 
the “edge of vulgarity seems perfectly right for David's anger" (The David Story [New 
York: Norton, 1999], 156). Furthermore, Peter J. Leithart (“Nabal and His Wine,” 
JBL 120 [2001]: 525-27) observes that 1 Sam 25 plays on the “pissing” in ways that 
would be obscured by less literal translations. For instance, Nabal’s heart would later 
stop “while the wine was going out of him” (1 Sam 25:37); hence Nabal is not only a 
fool (nabal) but a wineskin (nebel). 

" On this phenomenon of “opening the mouth to Satan,” cf. Joshua Trachtenberg, 
Jewish Magic and Superstition: A Study in Folk Religion (Cleveland: Meridian Books, 1961), 
56—60. 

28 This occurs already in 2 Sam 12:14, where it might represent а euphemism 
original to the Bible rather than simply a scribal emendation. For a discussion of 
this passage (and an Egyptian inscription with a similar euphemism), see Carmel 
McCarthy, The Tigqune Sopherim (Orbis Biblicus et Orientalis 36; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1981), 183-87. 
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connected to the “folly” (723) of Isa 9:16 in a comment on obscene 
language: 


As a punishment for obscenity [n2 71922], troubles multiply, cruel decrees 
are proclaimed afresh, the young of Israel's enemies die, and the fatherless 
and widows cry out and are not answered; for it 1s said, “Therefore shall 
the Lord not rejoice over their young men, neither shall he have compas- 
sion over their fatherless and their widows: for every one is profane and 
an evil-doer, and every mouth speaketh folly [7923 7217 ла 52]. For all 
this his anger is not turned away, but his hand is stretched out still” [Isa 
9:16]. What is meant by, “but his hand is stretched out still”?—Said 
R. Hanan b. Rabbah: All know for what purpose a bride enters the bridal 
canopy, yet against whomsoever who speaks obscenely [Y3 92307 53] 
[thereof ], even if a sentence of seventy years’ happiness had been sealed 
for him, it is reversed for evil. Rabbah b. Shila said in R. Hisda’s name: 
He who puts his mouth to folly [75 пк 52207 5D], Gehenna is made 
deep for him, as it 1s said, “A deep pit 1s for the mouth [that speaketh] 
perversity.” (Soncino) 


The saying of R. Hanan b. Rabbah is found also in b. Ketubbot 8b, 
using the language of Isa 9:16 to condemn obscene talk (r& 523797) or 
letting a foolish word go from one’s mouth (ran 7923 727 sexu). In 
keeping with this principle, one finds in rabbinic texts? euphemistic 
expressions for sexual organs,” sexual intercourse; the toilet,? urine,? 
defecation,** and masturbation.’ 

Amidst all this modesty it is interesting to note that b Megillah 25b 
mentions the opinion that foul language could perhaps be employed 
towards idolaters. Although, as mentioned above, the ‘Talmud states 
that the word mann of 2 Kings 10:27 was to be replaced by the 
more polite mNvn, the Talmud adds that К. Joshua b. Korha disagreed 
and said that the actual word should be read because it was a term of 


2% See Rabinowitz, “Euphemism and Dysphemism,” Encyclopaedia Judaica, 6:961—62, 
from whom the following examples are taken. 

5° The penis was “the organ" (b. В. Mes 84a) and the vagina “that place" (b. Nid. 20a). 

31 "The usage of the bed" (tashmish ha-mittah, b. Yoma 8.1) or simply tashmish 
(b. Ketub. 65b). 

? “The house of water" (t. Meg. 3.2) or “the house of the chair" (b. Tam. 1.1; 
b. Ber. 252). 

9 “The jet" (b. Ber. 25) or “the water of the feet" (as in the gere of 2 Kings 18:27 
and Isa 36:12). 

% “Having need of his apertures” (b. Git. 70) or “turning aside" (b. Toh. 10.2; 
b. Ber. 62a). 

5 “Ву way of limbs" (b. Wid. 13b). 
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opprobrium for idolatry (m3215. rrriav5 N33 мулу). To this is added 
Rabbi Nahman's opinion that “All gibing [Nm1v5] is forbidden save 
gibing at idolatry, which 1s permitted." Several passages are adduced 
that could be read in such way as to mock 1dols: 


As it is written, “Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth” [Isa 46:1] and the text 
goes on, “They stoop, they bow down together, they cannot deliver the 
burden,” etc. R. Jannai learns the same lesson from here: “The inhabit- 
ants of Samaria shall be in dread for the calves of Beth Aven, for the 
people thereof shall mourn over it and the priests thereof shall tremble 
for it, for its glory, because it is departed from it” [Hos 10:5]. Read not 
“its glory” [17125], but “its burden” [17°23]. (Soncino) 


To this are appended two other opinions in favor of using nasty expres- 
sions against idolaters: “R. Huna b. Manoah said in the name of R. Aha 
the son of R. Ika: It is permitted to an Israelite to say to an idolater, 
Take your idol and shove it in your shin tof?" R. Ashi said: It is permis- 
sible to abuse a person of ill fame with the term gimel shin.”* 


І. PROPHETIC ScATOLOGY 


These rabbis who allowed the use of crass language when chiding sin- 
ners were, in a sense, faithful to a strand of prophetic discourse that 
used vulgar images to chastise Israel. Isaiah promised that the Lord 
would leave the daughters of Zion with scabs on their heads and their 
vaginas laid bare (Isa 3:17; 7:20).? Ezekiel narrated the people's religious 
history in terms of a despised baby, navel cord uncut, thrown aside and 
weltering in its own blood (Ezek 16:4—6). Ezekiel is shockingly explicit 
in his use of the metaphor that represents idolatry as sexual infidel- 


3 The biblical text in question refers to worship of Baal: “Then they demolished 
the pillar of Baal, and destroyed the temple of Baal, and made it a latrine to this day” 
(2 Kings 10:27). 

37 Le. nw, “butt,” a biblical word, which the Talmud preferred to spell out. 

38 The meaning of gimel shin is not so clear; Rashi explains it as gaifa shaita, “adul- 
terer," “madman.” 

3 The meaning of ЛӘ in Isa 3:17 is not entirely certain (HALOT has “brow, forehead” 
but notes that it might mean “female pudenda"). Pointing to the use of the word in 
1 Kings 7:50, where it may refer to the sockets in which doors turn, J. Cheryl Exum 
argues that the use in Isaiah is “ап obscene reference to the woman's vagina" (Plotted, 
Shot and Painted: Cultural Representations of Biblical Women (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 1996], 105, cited by Yvonne M. Sherwood, “Prophetic Scatology: Prophecy and 
the Art of Sensation,” Semeia 82 [1998], 193n16). 
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ity. When he depicts unfaithful Israel as a loose woman, he does not 
merely state that she was interested in men (as the RSV would have 
it: “you offered yourself to every passer-by”), but makes her posture 
explicit: “you spread your legs." Not content to say that this craven 
woman longs for a handsome foreign lover, Ezekiel says that she wants 
his massive “flesh” and bestial seminal emissions (Ezek 23:20). 

Ezekiel 8:17 was also understood in antiquity to be indecent. Its 
meaning is obscure and it was already interpreted in two different (but 
equally offensive) ways in rabbinic texts.*' As Ezekiel enumerates Israel's 
abominations, he describes men with their backs to the temple, worship- 
ping the sun in the court of the Lord (8:16). Yahweh 1s the speaker, and 
asks angrily, “Is it not bad enough that the house of Judah commits 
the abominations done here? Must they fill the land with violence, and 
provoke my anger still further? See, they are putting the branch to their 
nose! [оок 9х ATTN пк mn5v n3nm]." Because it is Yahweh who is 
angry and offended, the suffix of “nose” may have been changed from 
“my nose" to “their nose"—a common scribal emendation. But it is 
still unclear what it meant that they “put a 7711 to his позе.” Some 
readers understood this either as a reference to a phallus or a fart.? 
The latter interpretation was suggested by the fact that the men Ezekiel 
sees have turned their backs to the temple.** One begins to see why the 
prophets—like Diogenes the Cynic—were called madmen.” 

Yvonne M. Sherwood has brilliantly explored both the prophets’ 
grotesque imagery and dignified commentators’ discomfort with find- 
ing such a mess between the bindings of the Sacred Bible.'^ Even 


Ezek 16:25: Tox rnN PWAM (LXX: õıńyayeç тй OKEAN oov). 

“| McCarthy, The Tiqqune Sopherim, 91—97. McCarthy’s evidence suggests that, despite 
what the rabbis saw in this passage, it might not have been a lewd idiom originally 
(contra Ullendorff, “Bawdy Bible,” 441). 

® For explanations other than those of the rabbis, see Leslie C. Allen, Ezekiel 1-19 
(WBC 28; Dallas: Word Books, 1994), 121-22, 145-46; HALOT s.v. 17171. 

5 Ullendorff: “and they stick their penis in my nose" or “something like ‘and they 
fart in my face’” (“Bawdy Bible,” 441). Cf. Walther Zimmerli, Ezekiel (trans. Ronald 
E. Clements; 2 vols.; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1979), 1:244—45. 

^ **With their backs to the Temple of the Lord.’ It teaches that they uncovered 
themselves and committed a nuisance towards that which is below [a euphemism for 
heaven, 1.е., God].” (b. Yoma 77a). 

5 Hos 9:7; Jer 29:26; 2 Kings 9:11; cf. D.L. 6.54, where Diogenes is called а 
“Socrates gone mad.” 

1 Yvonne M. Sherwood, “Prophetic Scatology: Prophecy and the Art of Sensation,” 
Semeia 82 (1998): 183—224. It was apparently not Sherwood's purpose to evaluate the 
exact register of Hebrew words used in the Bible, but rather to show the extreme 
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Ullendorff, who clearly relishes uncovering what he refers to as the 
“bawdy” elements of scripture, goes out of his way to reassure his 
readers that the prophets “did not offend good taste when dealing 
with subjects of such delicacy."" Konig had to acknowledge the need 
to “explain and to excuse certain passages in Ezekiel.”*® The sexual 
language has even been raised to a theological problem, calling into 
question whether God could have inspired such lurid descriptions.” 
As Sherwood notes, the Bible has been asked to represent a gospel of 
gentility even though its texts do not always fit with later notions of 
civilized decorum.” 


II. Wispom LITERATURE AND BEN SrRACH 


For Jewish wisdom literature, as exemplified by the Book of Proverbs, 
right use of speech is paramount: “Death and life are in the power of the 
tongue” (Prov 18:21). Proverbs commends silence," good words,” and 
discretion,” and praises the tongue of the righteous;™ it warns against 


distress that the prophets have caused genteel readers by the crudity of their language. 
Hence she gives the grossest possible English translations to make her point, a practice 
which unfortunately may at times confuse the prophets’ metaphors, which are certainly 
shocking and often disgusting, with the register of their language, which is much more 
difficult to ascertain. She mocks using a word like “dung” to translate 075; but she 
does not explain why “shit” is more appropriate (197). Is there evidence that W93 
bothered later readers the way N90 did? Again, what would suggest that the tone of 
nD in Hos 2:12 is best reproduced by “cunt” (197n21)? 

*7 “The Bawdy Bible,” 447. He says at another point: “The Old Testament may 
at times be bawdy both in substance and expression; it is never lascivious, salacious 
or sly” (433). 

8 E. Konig, “Style of Scripture,” 164-65. 

? When the Reverend Jimmy Swaggart and the Muslim apologist Ahmed Deedat 
debated the inspiration of the Bible (Baton Rouge, Louisiana), Deedat asked why, if 
God was the author, there was so much foul sexual material. ‘To make his point, Deedat 
offered Swaggart $100 to read Ezekiel 23 with the full, robust expression Swaggart 
brought to other biblical texts. Swaggart had no choice but to take the challenge, but 
after a few minutes of scanning the text which he was handed by Deedat—an NIV 
translation in which Deedat had actually highlighted Ezek 23:20 (“whose genitals were 
like those of donkeys and whose emission was like that of horses") —Swaggart read— 
very quickly and in a monotone—from his own Bible. 

5 “Prophetic Scatology,” 200. 

?! Prov 11:12, 13; 12:16; 13:3. 

5 Prov 12:14, 18, 25; 13:2; 15:23. 

53 Prov 5:12; 12:23; 15:1, 4. 

?* Prov 10:20, 31, 32. 
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scoffing,” babble, perverse speech,” deceit,’ gossip,” rashness,°° and 
slander?' to name just a few potential failings. In short, a sage should 
be characterized by the ability to speak well.” In general this advice is 
supported by appeals to the practical consequences that attend good 
or bad speech. Some of these consequences are quite general, but 
others suggest a special concern with impressing one's social betters. 
When Proverbs warns that “the perverse tongue will be cut off” (Prov 
10:31) or promises that the king will delight in righteous words (Prov 
16:13), one can see the concerns of those whose well-being depended 
on their superiors’ good graces." One should not give offense by being 
garrulous, or by getüng caught in gossip or slander or lies. Oohelet 
advised, “Do not curse the king, even in your thoughts, or curse the 
rich, even in your bedroom; for a bird of the air may carry your voice, 
or some winged creature tell the matter" (Eccl 10:20). It 1s all fine and 
good to win the admiration of one's neighbors by timely speech; but 
far more pressing is avoiding any verbal activity that might offend those 
with power—especially those with the power to cut out the tongue! 
Ultimately, “to watch over mouth and tongue is to keep out of trouble” 
(Prov 21:23). 

Given the concern to guard against every slip of the tongue, it is 
striking that Proverbs nowhere addresses “foul language,” which, as 
we have seen from Greek and Latin sources, clearly had the potential 
to offend. But in the Greek translation of Sirach, a book that exhibits 


?5 Prov 1:22; 3:34; 9:7-8. 

26 Prov 10:8b; 10:10b, 19; 13:3. 

7 Prov 2:12 (contrast 8:6-9 on the straightness of the author's own words); 10:31, 32. 
8 Prov 4:24; 6:12, 17, 19; 12:17, 19, 22. 

5 Prov 18:8; 19:19; 26:22. 

© Prov 12:18. 

" Prov 10:18. 

® William McKane, “Functions of Language and Objectives of Discourse according 
to Proverbs, 10-30,” in La Sagesse de lAncien Testament (ed. Maruice Gilbert; 2d ed.; 
BETL 51; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1990), 166-85. 

53 Cf. Prov 12:13; cf. 11:9, 11; 12:6. 

** On the place of sages in Israelite society, cf. Joseph Blenkinsopp, Wisdom and Law 
in the Old Testament: The Ordering of Life in Israel and Early Judaism (OBS; Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1995), 9-17; on their possible relationship to the royal court, cf. 
К. №. Whybray, The Book of Proverbs: A Survey of Modern Study (History of Biblical Inter- 
pretation Series; Leiden: Brill, 1995), 18-22; James L. Crenshaw, “Wisdom Literature,” 
in The Oxford Companion to the Bible (ed. Bruce M. Metzger and Michael D. Coogan; 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1993), 801. 
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a range of concerns about speech similar to that of Proverbs? we do 
find a warning against “course, foul language." То my knowledge this 
is the first mention of this type of speech from a Jewish author. Under 
the category of “Discipline of the Tongue" (лолбе10 сторотос), Sirach 
addresses the use of God's name in oaths (23:7-11), and then warns 
against “lewd stupidity” and “words of reproach”: 


12 €otw A£&g avtinapaBePAnuévn Өоубтф 

uh є®©рєӨтүто ёу кАлуроуоше Ioo- 

бло үйр evoePOv coto. лбуто блостдогтол, 

кої ёу &uaptiois оок ёукллсӨдооутол. 

13 блолёеос10у &ovpii uh cuveOtong то otóua cov. 
ёстіу yàp v ол›тй Aóyoc &uaptiaç. 

14 руйсдтті патрос Kai untpóç oov, 

Ove uécov yàp LEYLOTKVOV соуебре?ое1с, 

unmote ёлїА&Өт| ёуоллоу adtiv 

Kai tô eBion@ cov ророуӨћс 

xoi ӨеАдоелс ei uh &yevvrüng 

кой THY ђиёроу TOD TOKETOD oov kao póon. 

15 &vOponoc соуедібореуос Aóyotc був1б1сно® 

év т@солс TOTS ћиёролс adto où uh xoaóevOR. (Sir 23:12-15) 


12 There is a manner of speaking comparable to death; 
may it never be found in the inheritance of Jacob! 

Such conduct will be far from the godly, 

and they will not wallow in sins. 

13 Do not accustom your mouth to lewd 1gnorance, 

for therein lies sinful speech. 

14 Remember your father and mother 

when you sit among the great ones, 

lest you forget yourself in their presence, 

and your bad habit makes you a fool; 

then you will wish that you had never been born, 

and you will curse the day of your birth. 

15 Those who are accustomed to using abusive language 
will never become disciplined as long as they live. (NRSV, adjusted) 


6» Speech comes up constantly throughout the book: Sir 4:23-29; 5:11—6:1; 6:5; 
7:11-14; 8:3-6; 9:17—18; 11:7—9; 13:11, 22; 14:1; 18:15, 18-19; 18:30—19:4; 19:10-12; 
20:1-8, 18-19, 24—27; 21:7, 16, 27—28; 22:20-27; 23:7-15; 26:14, 27; 27:4—7, 13-15, 
28; 28:12-26; 31:31-32:12. 

% The heading is found in some mss. (С. Н. Box and W. О. E. Oesterley, “Sirach,” 
in Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament [ed. К. H. Charles; 2 vols.; Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1913], 1:394); cf. Sir 23:7: noetav otdpatog йкоъсоте, тёкуа. 
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The passage is not entirely explicit about what type or types of speech 
it is rejecting.’ Verse 13, which could be rendered literally, “Do not 
accustom your mouth to lewd stupidity" sounds like a reference to 
foul language. Those commentators who have understood the passage 
as addressing foul language™ have not drawn attention to how unique 
a thought this would be in the context of Jewish Wisdom literature? 
Other commentators have doubted it was about foul language at all. 

Reference to other versions of the text does not elucidate the meaning 
of the Greek or give a clear indication of what the original Hebrew 
might have been. In fact, the Syriac and Latin versions do not sug- 
gest a concern with foul language. The Syriac”? has a more general 
warning against teaching one's mouth “foolishness” (e3oYaso).! The 
Old Latin is a fairly literal translation of this Greek passage—except, 
unfortunately, for the verse that most interests us here: 


6 So Duesberg and Auvray: “D’après le contexte il s'agit de l'impureté en paroles. 
Mais en dépit de sa sévérité, ou peut-étre à cause d'elle, l'auteur reste dans un certain 
vague et ne permet pas de préciser exactement la nature de la faute envisagée" (Hilaire 
Duesberg, O.S.B. and Paul Auvray, L^Ecclésiastique [Paris: Cerf, 1958], 112). 

%® Patrick W. Skehan and Alexander A. Di Lella, The Wisdom of Ben Sira (AB 39; 
New York: Doubleday, 1987), 323: “coarse talk,” “indecent and lewd conversations 
or remarks,” “improper speech”; Thomas H. Weber, “Sirach,” in The Jerome Bible 
Commentary (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1968), 548: “coarse talk and 
abusive language"; V. Ryssell, Die Sprüche Jesus’, des Sohnes Sirach, in Die Apokryphen und 
Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments (ed. E. Kautzsch; Tübingen: Mohr, 1900), 1:342; 
Joseph Knabenbauer, S. J., Commentarius in Ecclesiasticum (Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1902), 
257; Rudolf Smend, Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1906), 208—209 
(v. 13: “Gemeint sind etwa Zoten”; v. 15: *unanstàndige Reden”); Vinzenz Hamp, 
Das Buch Jesus Sirach (Würzburg: Echter-Verlag, 1951), 61; Otto Fridolin Fritzsche, 
Die Weisheit Fesus-Strach’s (Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1859), 119: “Gemeint ist Ungezogenheit, 
Rohheit im Sprechen"; Вох and Oesterley, “Sirach”: “unseemly manner of speech”; 
Moshe S. Segal, Sefer Ben Stra Hashalem (Jerusalem: Mosad Byalik, 1958), 139 (Segal 
translates 23:13a TƏ "bsn Ox ou. For further references, see A. J. Deseéar, “La 
Necedad en Sirac 23, 12-15," LASBF 20 (1970): 266. 

$9 John Ifeanyichukwu Okoye mentions this passage only in passing (Speech in Ben 
Stra with special reference to 5,9—6,1 [Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 1995], 60, 70—71). 
Jack Т. Sanders (Ben Sira and Demotic Wisdom [SBLMS 28; Chico, Calif.; Scholars Press, 
1983]) mentions no Egyptian parallels to this passage from Sirach. 

7 Usually held to be translated from the Hebrew in the fourth century (M. A. 
Nelson, The Syriac Version of the Wisdom of Ben-Sira Compared to the Greek and Hebrew 
Materials [SBLDS, 107; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988]; Benjamin G. Wright, No Small 
Difference: Sirach’s Relationship to Its Hebrew Parent Text [SBLSCS 26; Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1989]). 

7 “Don’t teach your mouth foolishness, for in it there are words of deceit.” The Syriac 
at 23:15 refers to “idle words” (33. V) rather than “words of reproach.” 
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23:15 est et alia loquella contraria morti 

non inveniatur in hereditate Iacob 

16 etenim a misericordibus omnia haec auferentur 
et in delictis non volutabunt 

17 indisciplinose non adsuescat os tuum 

est enim in illa verbum peccati 

18 memento patris et matris tuae 

in medio enim magnatorum consistis 

19 ne forte obliviscatur te in conspectu illorum 
et adsiduitate tua infatuatus inproperium patiaris 
et maluisses non nasci 

et diem nativitatis tuae maledicas 

20 homo adsuetus in verbis inproperi 

in omnibus diebus suis non erudietur. 


For the Greek ånoarðevoiav &ovpf| (23:13) the Latin has the more 
general indisciplinose, thus rendering длолдеосіо but not the adjective 
covpns.” 

Even commentators who have seen foul language addressed in v. 13 
have not always thought that vv. 12—15 all treat the same topic. Gener- 
ally it is agreed that vv. 13 and 15 must describe a similar vice.? But 
v. 12 has often been understood as a reference to blasphemy. The phrase 
ёстіу Aé&i avtinapoPeBAnuévn Vavetw has been taken to mean “a type 
of speaking meriting death,""* and has thus suggested blasphemy, since 
Lev 24:16 prescribes death for blasphemers. If blasphemous speech is 
the subject in v. 12, it might also be the subject in v. 14, in which case 
“forgetting oneself” among the “great ones” (23:14) could mean some 
sort of irreligious talk.” 

In an article devoted to Sir 23:12-15, A. J. Desecar argued that this 
entire section of Sirach addresses not indecent words but words that 


” This led Smend to suggest that in 23:13 йсорӯ was an addition of the translator 
or a gloss (Weisheit, 209). 

73 Both verses mention paideia (ànorðevoiav, madevOf), “word” (Aóyog, Adyots), 
and habituation (ovveBions, ovveOiGÓuevoc, cf. also v. 9); so presumably the content 
of the “words of reproach” (v. 15) is being described as “lewd and stupid" (v. 13). 
Some scholars suggest rearranging the verses (in the order 12, 14, 13, 15) to reflect 
this understanding (Smend, Weisheit, 208; Box and Oesterley, “Sirach,” 1:394). 

™ “Une manière de parler qui mérite la mort” (Duesberg and Auvray, L’Ecclésiastique, 
112); Burton Mack says, “the meaning of speech comparable to death is unclear. It may 
mean ‘rivaling death’ or ‘meriting death’ and so intend a reference to blasphemy, the 
punishment for which was death” (The HarperCollins Study Bible [ed. Wayne A. Meeks; 
San Francisco: HarperCollins, 1993], 1565). 

75 Smend, Weisheit, 209. 
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encourage abandoning pure Yahwistic religion.?? In his view, not even 
the dnadevoia covprs of 23:13 (which he renders Раја grosería) refers 
to impure language (las palabras impuras), since—as he righly notes—the 
latter sin is not mentioned anywhere else in the Hebrew Bible. Instead, 
Deseéar argues that v. 12 refers to an indirect sort of blasphemy, namely, 
to arguing against traditional Israelite religion. Then vv. 13-15 explicate 
this sin, labeling such arguments for apostasy as “base stupidity” (23:13) 
and “words of reproach” (23:15). Desecar thinks “sitting among the 
great ones” (23:14) refers to dining with those Jewish aristocrats who 
advocated religious hellenization; in their presence there would be a 
great temptation to argue in favor of hellenization, and later the pangs 
of conscience for this lapse of fidelity would cause one to curse the 
day of one’s birth (23:14). 

Such an interpretation is improbable. In the first place, “base stupid- 
ity” (23:13) is not an apt expression for speech that urges departing from 
a more traditional to a more hellenized approach to the divine; and 
a reference to “words of reproach” (23:15) is particularly out of place 
in this scenario (words reproaching whom?). Furthermore, ueyvotàveg 
are not portrayed so negatively in Sirach (cf. Sir 38:3; 39:4), and there 
is no reason to see them here as religiously compromised aristocrats. 
When Sirach addresses sitting at a table of the great (31:12-32:13), 
he worries not about “religious” fidelity, but about deportment that 
will reveal one's paideia.? The problem with a “word of reproach” in 
that context is that it is impolite, out of keeping with the spirit of the 
symposium: 


Do not reprove your neighbor at a banquet of wine, 

and do not despise him in his merrymaking; 

speak no word of reproach [Aóyov óveióiopo0] to him 

and do not distress him by making demands of him. (Sir 31:31) 


I think Desecar is right to see all four verses of Sir 23:12-15 address- 
ing one type of speech. But if we dispense with the idea that 23:12 


% А. J. Desecar, “La Necedad en Sirac 23, 12-15," Studii Biblici Franciscani. Liber 
Annuus 20 (1970): 264—72. 

7 Philo said that &xadevoia was a cause of inane twaddle (Anpetv [Ebr. 6, 11]); he 
mentions this in a discussion of how drinking leads to stupid talk (Ebr. 4). For “stupidity” 
of the mouth resulting in outbursts of temper, cf. Pseudo-Clement, Epistulae de virginitate 
1.11.6: 61x &radevotav үйр yYAMoons ёлёрҳоутол dpyat. 

78 On Sirach's view of manners and morals at meals, cf. Oda Wischmeyer, Die Kultur 
des Buches Jesus Sirach (BZNW 77; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1995), 102-19. 
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refers to blasphemy, all the elements in this section can be understood 
as referring to vulgar speech.” In v. 12, a “type of speech” is being 
compared with death." Since the slip of the tongue described in 23:14 will 
make the speaker curse the day of his birth, it is not too great a stretch 
to suggest that Sirach likens this sort of speech to “death” (23:12).?' 
Once the specter of the death penalty has been removed, there is no 
reason to read “blasphemy” into the passage, and the whole coheres 
as a warning against using foul language at a banquet. 

The key phrase is йлолбғосіоу &ovpi (13), whose flavor the NRSV 
captures quite well with “coarse, foul language.” ‘There might even be 
a sexual element in Govpys, which can be used to designate “lewd” 
conduct or words.” Polybius uses &ovpńgç for a lewd life? and for some 
sort of nasty abuse.** It was “lewd and vulgar” (&ovpóg Kai qoprtucc) 
when Antisthenes called Plato “Dick.”® 

Sirach is warning, then, against accustoming the mouth to “lewd” 
or “base” stupidity. This lewd stupidity describes the form of the 
“reproachful words" (Aóyoig óveioiwuo0). Sirach elsewhere says that 
the way fools talk, laugh, and abuse is offensive, sinful, and grievous to 
hear (Sir 27:13-15; сЁ 20:19). Stupid, lewd reproach characterizes the 
foolish, and, in fact, it makes one a fool (uopovOfic, 23:14). Nobody 
who speaks reproachful words will ever attain paideia (23:15). (Polybius, 
we recall, also said that there are certain filthy words of reproach that 


7? Othmar Schilling agrees that already in v. 12 there is a reference to indecent 
speech, and cites Eph 5:3 as expressing the same sentiment (Das Buch Jesus Strach 
[Freiburg: Verlag Herder, 1956], 103); cf. Arthur F. Taylor, Meditations in Ecclesiasticus 
(London: James Clarke & Co. Limited, 1928), 154. 

80 LSJ s.v. дуттороВалЛо: “place side by side so as to compare or contrast”; for 
the passive with the dative, “measure oneself against, rival.” The Syriac leaves out the 
reference to death (“There is another similar to this”). 

8! “Social disasters of this sort make one wish опе ‘had never been born’ (v 14e; cf. 
3:11, 16; Jer 20:17-18) and curse the day of [one’s] birth (v 146 cf. Job 3:3-10; Jer 
20:14)" (Skehan and Di Lella, Wisdom of Ben Sira, 324). Schilling suggested that behind 
the Greek of v. 12 might have been a wordplay on “ДТ, read first as “word” and then 
as “pestilence” (Sirach, 103). Such use of alliteration in formulating proverbs was not 
uncommon (cf. Prov 11:2; Eccl 7:1). 

2 LSJ, s.v., “lewd, filthy.” Hamp renders the Greek “schmutzige Ungezogenheit” 
(Sirach, 61). 

55 Hist. 4.4.5 (of someone who had “renounced his claim to be a man"); in Hist. 
18.55.8, Bios &ovpfig is set beside &o£Ayeio. 

8 Hist. 38.20.6 (accusations against Hasdrubal for breaking an oath, desertion, 
cowardice, and general baseness of soul are made petà yAevacpod Kai Aoidopias 
Govpods koi Ovopevufig). 

3 See above, p. 83. 
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no educated person [лєлолбеюнёуос] would таке.) Sirach’s advice 
for how to behave at banquets mentions “words of reproach,” “great 
ones,” and the need to display paideca—all elements we find in 23:12-15. 
At a banquet one must be careful what one says when “the great” are 
present (32:9): the young should only speak when addressed (32:7); 
modest behavior wins approval (32:10); and one must not sin “through 
proud speech” (32:12). It is in this constellation of concerns—modesty, 
propriety, displaying good breeding through how one eats, drinks, and 
speaks—that Sirach addresses an especially grievous slip of the tongue: 
lewd abuse. 

The habit of using lewd language could result in a slip of the tongue 
among the “great ones," and the presence of wine would make the 
banquet all the more dangerous for maintaining courteous speech.?? 
For Sirach, with. his intense concern for appearance, uttering lewd 
abuse amidst the prominent would be cause for overwhelming shame 
(23:14). One is to guard against this by remembering one's mother and 
father? Verse 14 follows on verse 13 because bad habits might betray 
a person when he has his opportunity to sit among the grandees—that 
is, at precisely the worst moment for a lapse of discretion. This is just 
the sort of “slip” of the tongue that Sirach frequently worries about.?? 
Sirach views every moment of speech as fraught with peril. Speech can 
win honor and renown (5:13a), but it can also lead to a fall (5:13b).?? 
Again, since such a slip makes one wish he had never been born and 


8° Polybius, Hist. 12.13.1—2, cited above, p. 71. For Philo, also, the one who cannot 
control his tongue exhibits his lack of paideia (Abr. 20). 

87 Similarly 7. fud. 16.1—3 suggests that, when drinking, someone will forget discretion 
and utter reproachful words (Adyou bBpews), and 7. fud. 14.8 makes it clear that such 
speech will be indecent: *But if he exceeds the limit [of drink], wine casts the spirit 
of error into his mind and makes the drunkard become foul mouthed [oioypopnuovetv] 
and lawless; yet rather than be ashamed, he boasts in his dishonorable action and 
considers it good." 

88 Schilling adds preciously, “especially the mother" (“Der Gedanke an die Trager des 
Lebens, vor allem wohl der Gedanke an die Mutter, sollte den Menschen bestimmen, 
Ehrfurcht zu haben vor dem Geheimnis des Lebens" [Das Buch Jesus Sirach, 103). 

8° For “slipping” with the tongue (óAtoOnpo or óAioÜotvew), cf. Sir 14:1; 20:18; 
21:7; 25:8; 28:26. Sir 20:18 can be compared with a similar saying attributed to Zeno 
(D.L. 7.26). 

% On the peril of speaking among one’s social superiors, cf. Philo, Ebr. 131: “We 
know that when servants are about to approach their masters, or sons their parents, 
or subjects their rulers, they will take careful thought to be sober that they may not 
transgress in word and deed, and thus either receive punishment for having shewn 
contempt for the dignity of their betters, or at the best become an object of scorn” 
(Colson, LCL). 
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curse the day of his birth, Sirach can quite appropriately liken such 
speech to “death” (23:12). 

In retrospect, this passage is significant as the first surviving com- 
ment on foul speech in a Jewish text. It was apparently not quite so 
striking in antiquity. Not even Clement of Alexandria, who cites Sirach 
frequently in formulating his own speech ethics, makes reference to 
this passage. And in its Latin and Syriac (and presumably the original 
Hebrew) forms, it would not have spoken clearly against “stupid, lewd 
talk” at all. Nonetheless, the passage did not fade entirely from memory. 
In Hesychius's Lexicon, the word &ovpfi is glossed as @к@Өорто, with 
reference to Sir 23:13.°! 


Ш. Jesus 


Of the many striking assertions about speech attributed to Jesus, none 
directly touches on the decency of language. The absence of instruc- 
tion about foul language cannot be attributed to Jesus’ having viewed 
speech as a trivial matter. To the contrary, he warned that even “every 
idle word” would be relevant to the final judgment (Matt 12.36-37). 
Just as a tree is to be known by its fruits, so speech, as one of those 
“fruits,” reveals a person’s inner quality: “for from the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaks [ёк yàp лерсоғ0џотос Kapdtas Асет tò 
сторо о®то®]” (Luke 6:45bzMatt 12:34b; cf. Gos. Thom. 45).? This 
claim does not so much encourage a specific regimen for the tongue 
(note that no advice 1s given for how one ought to speak) as 1t collapses 


9! Hesychius, Lexicon, 7957 (Kurt Latte, ed., Hesychii Alexandrini lexicon [Copenhagen: 
Munksgaard, 1953], 1.269). 

92 There have been various attempts to define pua &pyóv more precisely, but many 
commentators have stuck close to the literal sense: “words that achieve nothing,” with 
the implication that words ought to do something positive (Adolf Schlatter, Der Evan- 
gelist Matthäus [За ed.; Stuttgart: Calwer, 1948], 411; Robert Н. Gundry, Matthew: А 
Commentary on His Handbook for a Mixed Church under Persecution [2d ed.; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1994], 241; Hubert Frankemólle, Matthäus: Kommentar [2 vols.; Düsseldorf: 
Patmos, 1997], 2:149). In any event, thought, word, and deed are treated as indivisible 
and as appropriate criteria for divine judgment (Joachim Gnilka, Das Matthdusevangelium 
[HTKNT 1.1; Freiburg: Herder, 1986], 1:461). The sense of “pointless,” “achieving 
nothing” can be seen in the saying of Pythagoras: “You should sooner throw a stone 
in vain than speak an idle word [aipetmtepdv cot ёото AtBov eik Валле, ў Adyov 
àpyóv]” (Stobaeus, Ecl. 3.34.11). 

° The idea that trees are recognized by their fruit appears also in Matt 7:16—20, 
but without any reference to speech. 
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any potential gap between what one says and who one is: the tongue is 
destined to reveal what is in the heart.?* Speech cannot change without 
the person being changed, as Jesus emphasizes in Matthew: “How can 
you speak good things, when you are evil?” (12:34а). 

In a particularly famous and controversial saying” that could appear 
to touch on “unclean” language, Jesus says that “what comes out of the 
mouth” defiles (Matt 15:11; cf. Gos. Thom. 14). But on closer inspection 
it becomes clear that the saying has less to do with speech than with 
the defiling power of sin. In both Matthew and Mark, the Pharisees 
and scribes criticize Jesus’ disciples for eating with unwashed hands, 
whereupon Jesus accuses the Pharisees of placing too high a value on 
human tradition (Matt 15:1—9; Mark 7:1-13), and then denies that what 
goes into the body defiles (Matt 15:11; Mark 7:15, 18). The Matthean 
version includes four references to “the mouth”: Jesus say that it is not 
what goes into the mouth but what comes out of the mouth that defiles a 
person.? Everything that goes into the mouth goes into the belly and is 
then evacuated into the latrine," but that which comes out of the mouth 
(tà бё ёклорғодреуа ёк TOD отонотос) comes from the heart, and these 
things defile (Matt 15:18). 

Matthew’s version would perhaps read more coherently if the sins that 
“come out of the mouth” were sins of the tongue: “it is not what goes 
into the mouth, but what comes out of the mouth that defiles a person: 
lies, gossip, cursing, slander, perjury, careless words, lewd humor.” But 
as it stands, Matthew contrasts the food that goes into the mouth with 
“murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false-witnesses and slanders,” 
not all of which so obviously come out of the mouth (15:19). Thus 
Matthew’s four additions of “the mouth” in this pericope (15:11 bis; 


% Francois Bovon, L’Evangile selon Saint Luc (3 vols.; CNT За; Geneva: Labor et 
Fides, 1991), 1:331. 

9 James Dunn argues that the saying can be traced back to the historical Jesus (Jesus, 
Paul, and the Law | Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 1990], 37—60). 

96 ob то eicepydpevov eig то сторо KOLVOT тоу буӨролоу, GAAG то éxnopevóuevov 
ёк TOD otóuatoç тобто korvo? тоу GvOponov (Matt 15:11). 

7 лду 10 eionopevóuevov eig TO otóua єїс thv ко1Алоу орт xoi eig йфедр@уо 
ёкВаллетол (Matt 15:17). Mark has “into the person” rather than “into the mouth” 
(n&v то EEMBev eionopevóuevov eig тоу будропоу od Sdvatar adtov коту@сол бт 
оок ElOMOPEVETAL ADTOD Eig thv kopótov GAN’ eig thv KOIAtaV, xoi eig TOV бфебрфуо. 
éxmopevetat). 

% The presence of yevõouaptopiar and Влосфтиіол makes the list resemble the 
second half of the Decalogue (murder, adultery/fornication, theft, false-witness/slander) 
more than a summary of “evil speech” (W. D. Davies and Dale Allison, Jr., The Gospel 
According to Saint Matthew [3 vols.; ICC; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1988-97], 2:536). 
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15:17, 18) are ill at ease with the overall thrust of the passage, which, 
as it stands in Matthew, cannot simply be read as “it is not what one 
eats but what one says that defiles."*? It is unsurprising that the Matthean 
version was applied to speech by ancient interpreters,'°° but the text as 
it stands, even less than any logion behind it, is not focused on forms 
of speech that defile. 

In fact, Jesus’ lack of interest in “defiling speech” can perhaps be 
seen when comparing his comments on oaths with those of a contem- 
porary such as Philo. In Matthew Jesus rejects oaths (Matt 5:33-37),'^! 
and chides the Pharisees for their fine distinctions between valid and 
invalid forms of swearing (Matt 23:16-22). The prohibition in Mat- 
thew 5 1s presented as a demand for veracity in all speech, not simply 
speech under oath. This is also what motivated the Essenes’ avoidance 
of oaths, and Matthew 5 was sometimes understood this way by later 


% Jesper Svartvik has proposed that the parallel passage (Mark 7:1—23) is better 
understood as a warning against "the perils of evil speech" than as a cleansing of 
foods (Jesper Svartvik, Mark and Mission: Mk 7:1—23 in its Narrative and Historical Contexts 
[ConBNT 32; Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell International, 2000], 411). But if the 
logion were originally about *evil speech," why has Matthew not listed more sins of 
the tongue? Why has Mark retained no reference to “the mouth”? Rather it appears 
that it is Matthew, who exhibits an intense concern with speech elsewhere, who has 
adapted a saying (without achieving perfect consistency) to emphasize what comes 
out of the mouth. 

1% Tertullian says, “But if we ought to abominate all that is immodest, on what 
ground is it right to hear what we must not speak? For all licentiousness of speech, 
nay, every idle word, is condemned by God. Why, in the same way, is it right to look 
on what it is disgraceful to do? How is it that the things which defile a man going out of 
his mouth, are not regarded as doing so when they go in at his eyes and ears—when eyes and 
ears are the immediate attendants on the spirit—and that can never be pure whose 
servants-in-waiting are impure?” (Spect. 17 [ANF 3:87]). John Chrysostom found here 
a statement about all sorts of “dirty” talk (slander, abuse, angry words, foul language, 
laughter, wittiness), talk that leaves stains that water alone cannot cleanse (In Matt. 
[PG 58:516]). 

101 Greek and Roman warnings against excessive swearing are not uncommon; cf. 
Plato, Leg. 11.917B; Epictetus, Ench. 33.5; Plutarch, Mor. 271C, 275C-D; Quintilian, 
Inst. 9.2.98 (iurare, nisi ubi necesse est, gravi viro parum convenit). Pythagoras forbade swearing 
by the gods: Iamblichus, VP 47 and D.L. 8.22 (und’ óuvóvoa Өєо?с). Some have seen 
Socrates's swearing “by the dog" and Epictetus's use of “Another” as motivated by 
reverence. See the discussion in Th. Klauser, “Beteuerungsformeln,” RAC, columns 
219-24. 

102 Josephus, BF. 2.135: “Any word of theirs has more force than an oath [ópxov]; 
swearing [ópvóew] they avoid, regarding it as worse than perjury, for they say that one 
who is not believed without an appeal to God stands condemned already? (Thackeray, 
LCL). D.L. 8.22 attributes a similar motive to Pythagoras's prohibition of oaths. Cf. 
Philo, Spec. 2.2, 4, 8. 
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Christians." What is absent in these Matthean passages is any comment 
like we find briefly in Ѕігасһ! and at greater length in Philo, about 
the offensiveness and impurity of filling one’s speech with swearing. Philo, 
in particular, is horrified by the way some people swear “incessantly 
and thoughtlessly about ordinary matters [kataKdpms Kal буеёетбстос 
Ouvdovol Ext toig toxobow]" (Dec. 92), and “make whole speeches 
consisting of a string of oaths and thus, by their misuse of the many 
forms of the divine name [tà tod Beo noAvoviuw котоҳрђооцёуоос 
Ovouati] in places where they ought not to do so, show their impiety” 
(Dec. 94 [Colson, LCL]).? Anyone who takes such matters lightly, says 
Philo, is “polluted and unclean [орос Kai @к@Өортос],” and will be 
severely punished (Dec. 95). By contrast, Jesus seems far less concerned 
with the potential impurity of swearing. 

In Matthew 5, Jesus addresses abusive speech, declaring both anger 
and insult—even calling someone paké or uopé—to be as serious as 
murder (Matt 5:22). T'here has been considerable debate about the deri- 
vation and meaning of the words рокб and џорғ, and it has been pro- 
posed that paré (or póo)'? might be a “crude” Greek word of abuse." 
But there 1s general agreement that it 1s in fact a loanword, trans- 
literating the Aramaic AP or XP" (*worthless" or “empty-head”), 


103 Justin, 1 Apol. 16.5: “Now concerning not swearing at all, but always speaking the truth, 
he gave the following command: ‘Do not swear at all...’” (лері б? tod uh буц®уол Лос, 
THANOA 62 Aéyew Ket, обтос napexeAeóooxo- Wh òpóonte OAog...); Apostolic Constitutions 
5.12: “For if our Lord commanded us not to swear by the true God, that our word might 
be more trustworthy than an oath [ór«og © Aóyog UAV motótepoç T] TOD ópxov]...". 

10% “Their cursing and swearing make one's hair stand on end, and their quarrels 
make others stop their ears [Ao& moAvdpKov ёуордосел tTpixas / xoà ў jim otv 
éuppayuds Фтіоу]” (Sirach 27:14). On the overuse of oaths, cf. also Sirach 23:9-11. 

105 Before taking an oath, one should be sure his tongue is pure from slander, “for 
it would be unholy for someone to utter any of the shameful words through the same 
mouth that brings forth the holiest name [ob үйр óo1ov, б od отбротос то ієрфтотоу 
буора. профёретол tic, 610: tovtov фӨЁүүғсдох tı TOV Aicyp@v]” (Dec. 93). 

106 So g* D, W. 

107 Ernest Cadman Colwell, “Has Raka a Parallel in the Раругі?” JBL 53 (1934): 
351-54. Colwell notes the abusive use of роҳӣ in the Zenon papyri (Preisigke, Sam- 
melbuch 7638, 7 [257 B.C.]), and suggests the rarity of attestation may owe to the 
word's “belonging to the crude vocabulary of abuse" (354). Betz refers to this papyrus 
as evidence that the semitic term was being used already in Greek (Hans Dieter Betz, 
The Sermon on the Mount: A Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount, including the Sermon on 
the Plain [Matthew 5:3—7:27 and Luke 6:20—49] | Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1995], 
220n171). 

108 BGAD, s.v. роко; Joachim Jeremias, “ракдб,” 7DNT 6:973-74; Robert A. 
Guelich, “Mt 5,22: Its Meaning and Integrity,” NW 64 (1973): 39-40; so most recent 


commentators. 
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a common, and not very severe, ? term of opprobrium.!? The word 
may have been transliterated because “its emotional value could not 
be rendered exactly"! because a literal translation (kevóg) was not 
common in Greek invective,'!” or because the loanword was being 
used in a bilingual setting? Since paké appears to be a non-Greek 
word, it has been proposed that цорё might also be a transliteratation 
(for instance, of the Hebrew Л"), !* or that uopé was meant not as а 
second term of opprobrium but rather as a gloss for рокд.! But “you 
fool!” was very common in Greek,''® and it would have represented 
quite well any common Aramaic word for “fool.”!'” 


109 Jeremias, TDNT 6:974. 

110 For examples of its use in rabbinic literature, see Str-B 1:278-79; Marcus Jastrow, 
A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature 
(New York: The Judaica Press, 1971), s.v. Xp”. Michael Sokoloff says, “The masculine 
noun [27 (‘worthless person’) derives from 777, ‘to pour out a liquid, empty’” (Diction- 
ary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic of the Byzantine Period [Ramat-Gan: Bar Ilan University 
Press, 1990], s.v. рл). 

11 Gerard Mussies, “The Use of Hebrew and Aramaic in the Greek New Testa- 
ment,” NTS 30 (1984): 424. 

!? Robert A. Guelich, The Sermon on the Mount: A Foundation for Understanding (Waco, 
Texas: Word Books, 1982), 186. Cf. James 2:20. 

!5 Guelich, “Mt 5, 22," 42; Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:513; Gnilka, Mat- 
thüusevangelium, 154; slightly differently, Betz, Sermon, 220—21 (the word represents the 
“‘lower’ vernacular for the community of the SM”). Calling somebody “така” was still 
being forbidden in the third-century Syriac Didascalia apostolorum, and knowledge of the 
word's sense was retained: “ ‘For if one called a layman fool or гаса, he is liable to the 
assembly’ as one of those who rise up against Christ—because that he calls ‘empty’ his 
brother, him, in whom Christ dwells, who is not empty but fulfilled” (Didascalia apostolorum 
6.25; trans. Arthur Vóóbus, The Didascalia Apostolorum in Syriac [CSCO 402; Louvain: 
Secrétariat du CorpusSCO, 1979], 103). Jerome and Hilary also know the meaning 
to be “empty” (references in BGAD). Jeremias suggests a Syriac pronunciation might 
account for the spelling poxó in place of ртк@; but J. Payne Smith says the word came 
into Syriac via the Greek (A Compendious Syriac Dictionary [Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1903] s.v. eai). 

114 “Rebel,” in Deut 21:18, used by Moses in Num 20:10; cf. Т. W. Manson, Sayings 
of Jesus (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1979), 155-56; С. C. Torrey, The Four Gospels: A 
New Translation (New York: Harper, 1933), 10; Morton Smith, “Notes on Goodspeed’s 
‘Problems of New Testament Translation, " JBL 64 (1945): 502-4. 

15 K, Kohler, “Zu Mt 5:22,” ZNW 19 (1919): 91-95; Mussies, “The Use of Hebrew 
and Aramaic,” 425 (“its field of meaning was roughly defined by џорё”); C. Е. D. Moule, 
“Uncomfortable Words І. The Angry Word: Matthew 5.21£," Expository Times 81 (1969): 
12-13. Guelich adduces arguments against this proposal (“Mt 5:22,” 41—42). 

16 See the examples in BGAD, s.v. орос, c. 

17 Jeremias proposes N'OU (TDNT 6:975); cf. Adolf Schlatter, Der Evangelist Matthäus 
(3d ed.; Stuttgart: Calwer, 1948), 169; and Guelich, Sermon, 188. Theodor Zahn (Das 
Evangelium des Matthäus [4th ed.; Leipzig: Deichert, 1922], 227096) argued that Jesus 
himself used норё since the Greek word had passed into Aramaic (for examples of 
which, see Str-B, 1:279-80; Guelich, *Mt 5:22," 41). 
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Since both of these words were fairly common terms for “fool,” 
and since there is no evidence that saying рорё was any nastier than 
saying рок@,!!® it is not clear why the respective judgments seem to 
be increasingly severe: anger makes one liable to the proceedings of a 
local court, роко to the “Sanhedrin,” pwpé to “the fire of Gehenna.”!!” 
This has led commentators to suggest that these are simply three expres- 
sions for the death penalty; that Matthew is deliberately showing the 
impossibility of making casuistic distinctions between anger and dif 
ferent angry expressions;'*! or that Matthew has added 5:22c (perhaps 
to gloss pakà), and has thereby confused what would originally have 
been a two-part saying to the effect that both anger and insult were as 
deserving of death as murder.'? 

Regardless of how one solves all the interpretive problems, the pas- 
sage clearly enough addresses words used abusively in anger—as the 
Matthean Jesus himself illustrates by calling the scribes and Pharisees 
"fools" (Matt 23:17). Before God, Jesus claims, not only murder but 
even hatred and its everyday verbal expression, are equally culpable. 
By condemning a term of abuse as mild and common as “fool,” Jesus 
would have effectively excluded the more offensive epithets as well. 

But although such a teaching would effectively exclude the angry use 
of the obscene vocabulary, it is obviously not a comment about the 
offensiveness of foul language fer se. Nowhere do we find Jesus comment- 
ing on the purpose of language, or reflecting on the value of the social 
conventions that mark some words and expressions as offensive. T'here 
is no instruction about how to react when obscene humor was used 
(as it no doubt would have been in the theater at Sepphoris, an hour's 
walk from Jesus’ hometown).'* Perhaps most striking is the absence of 
anything like the rabbinic comments condemning lewd language about 


!3 Guelich, Sermon, 168; Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:515; Jeremias, TDNT 6:975; 
contra, e.g., Schlatter, Matthdus, 169; Betz, Sermon, 222. 

19 On the meaning of ёуоҳос ёстол тў крісел ("liable to a court proceeding”), see 
Guelich, “Mt 5:22,” 44—47. 

12 Jeremias, TDNT 6:975. 

7?! Zahn, Das Evangelium des Matthäus, 228; Guelich, Sermon, 188. 

122 Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:516. 

123 On the theaters of Caesarea and Sepphoris, see Richard A. Batey, “Jesus and 
the Theatre," МГ 30 (1984): 563-74; idem, Jesus and the Forgotten City: New Light on 
Sepphoris and the Urban World of Jesus (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1991), 83-103. For criti- 
cism of Batey’s claim that the theater had been built in Jesus’ lifetime, cf. Jonathan 
L. Reed, Archaeology and the Galilean Jesus: A Re-Examination of the Evidence (Harrisburg: 
Trinity Press International, 2000), 108. 
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sex, or the warnings that words could incite lust and speaking with 
women could lead to sexual immorality,"* or the Didache’s warning that 
foul language will lead to adultery. Even when Jesus proposes drastic 
measures against potential sources of lust (i.e. destroying the eye, the 
hand, and the “foot” [Mark 9:43—48; Matt 5:27-32; 18:8-9]), he does 
not mention the tongue or the ears. Given these other Jewish warnings 
against foul language, the absence of any surviving comment from Jesus 
is itself noteworthy and worth further consideration. 


IV. JAMEs 


Jesus’ concern with careless and abusive speech is reflected —and indeed 
amplified—in some early Christian texts. The Epistle of James, which 
knows Jesus’ prohibition of oaths (James 5:12), is particularly anxious 
about sins of the tongue. Some of what James says is commonplace for 
Jewish wisdom literature? or Greek and Roman ethical writings. The 
value of silence ( James 1:19), for instance, is a widely attested theme in 
Jewish and non-Jewish sources.'?? The treatment of speech in James is 
extraordinary not for the content of its advice, but for the way it places 
the tongue at the center of a cosmic battle. True religion, James says, 
consists in keeping oneself unstained by the world (pnoxeto. кодорё 
кої GLIAVTOS... etr] ёстіу... боліЛоу EMVTOV THPETV бло TOD KOGLOD 
[1:27]). James later explains that it is the tongue—which itself is “the 
world of unrighteousness"—that stains the body (6 kóopog тїс @ӧ1кі0с 
п yA@oou kaliotata év toic uéAeow TLOV, T] сліЛодса Лоу то COLA 
[3:6]). These are the only two uses of the oxtA- root in James. 

Here James's language departs from the hackneyed warnings about 
the advantages of silence or the importance of being honest. When 
Plutarch, for instance, speaks of the paradox that such a small part 
of the body can ignite such a large fire, he means simply to say that 


124 m, Abot 1:5; b. Ned. 20a; b. Ber. 43b; b. Ber. 24a (just as seeing a woman is a sexual 
incitement, so is hearing a woman's voice); b. Meg. 15a (simply saying “Rahab, Rahab” 
leads to ejaculation); cf. Tal Ilan, Jewish Women in Greco-Roman Palestine (Tübingen: 
Mohr, 1995), 126. 

75 William R. Baker sees James’ speech-ethics in the context of Jewish wisdom 
traditions (Personal Speech- Ethics in the Epistle of James |[Tubingen: Mohr, 1995], 7-12). 

126 Luke Timothy Johnson, “Taciturnity and True Religion” in Greeks, Romans, and 
Christians: Essays in Honor of Abraham J. Malherbe (ed. David L. Balch, Everett Ferguson, 
and Wayne A. Meeks; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990), 329-39. 
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“loose lips sink ships."'?" But when James likens the potency of this little 
part of the body to the spark and the forest fire (3:5), something more 
sinister is in view. The goal of religion is to maintain purity against a 
world that threatens it. James’s shocking news is that that inimical world 
is already present in the human body in the form of the tongue. And 
the stakes run higher than one’s own purity, for the tongue sets on fire 
“the cycle of nature” and is itself “set on fire by hell” (pAoyiGovoa tov 
троҳоу тїс үғуёсғос кої фАоүбоцёуп DO тїс yeévvns, 3:6). 

Why is the tongue the thing through which the world defiles people 
In part James recoils at the thought that the tongue that is sanctified by 
blessing God should be profaned by cursing men. But the idea of chaos 
is also lurking here, for James says that the tongue is the one thing on 
earth that has not yet been tamed. The tongue, unlike the animals (1), 
has not come under human control in accordance with God's design 
for the world. The beasts are now subject to human nature; the tongue, 
however, cannot be mastered by humankind (3:7-8). Unlike the rest of 
creation, this little piece of flesh, built into human bodies, is immune 
to domestication. If the tongue could be stopped, a person would be 
perfect, gaining control over the entire body (3:2). As it stands, people 
are alienated from themselves. ‘Their body is not under their own con- 
trol; Hell uses their tongues to set Creation on fire, and their bodies 
are defiled as the flame passes through their mouths. 

For all of James’s hostility to “the world,” the letter does not suggest 
an anxlety about interaction with unbelievers. James is not seeking 
to erect social barriers. He is trying to stop his readers from fighting 
and cursing one another. Such angry speech represents the invasion 
of the world into their bodies. The dangerous and defiling “world” is 


2128 


not “out there" where the pagans live; it is, to borrow a phrase from 
Moses, “near you—in your mouth." The addressees are chastised for 
their friendship with this world (4:4), for their laughter and happiness 


127 Of. Plutarch, Mor. 507B. 

128 Other Jewish and Christian texts also worry about the defiling potential of 
various sorts of speech. Sirach says the whispering gossip “defiles” himself (uoAdvet, 
Sir 21:28). Philo goes on at length about the defilement incurred through improper 
swearing (Dec. 92-95). The Damascus Document says those speaking against the divine 
statutes defile “their holy spirit”: (NAV ürrvp nn ns [CD V, 11-13]). In Joseph 
and Asenath, Asenath is terrified to invoke God's name because her mouth is defiled 
from eating idol sacrifices and from the names of the Egyptian gods (11.6; сЁ 11.17-18; 
12.5; 21.13-14; 21.19), and Joseph exhibits an almost visceral sense of repulsion at the 
prospect of kissing someone who has named foreign gods (8.5-6). Later her mouth 
must be “purified” (16.8-15). 
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(4:9), for thinking about the pleasures of life (4:3). Laughter and curs- 
ing are treated almost like sexual activities, constituting a “friendship” 
with the world that James views as adultery (4:4). In a sense, James has 
rhetorically configured “the world,” “true religion,” and “the tongue” 
in such a way that to use the tongue abusively (in cursing) is actually 
to grant “the world” access to one’s mouth. Thus the male and female 
addressees are alike “adulteresses” (uovyaAtdec).'*? In James’s cosmol- 
ogy, abusive language is no longer the mark of a manly brio (think of 
Catullus 16), but rather a sexual humiliation. The moment one shouts 
an abusive zrrumabo, one suffers zrrumatio. 

In none of this does James single out obscene language. But since 
James was appalled by the thought of any sort of cursing (3:9), fighting 
(4:1), or laughter (4:9), one can only guess what he would have said about 
verbal nastiness or humor that made use of tabooed words or obscene 
images. What I want to emphasize in the case of James’s treatment of 
speech is the fact that he makes speech a cosmic issue involving hell 
and creation, and places the tongue at the center of the struggle for 
religious purity. This approach stands at some remove from the wisdom 
in Proverbs or Sirach or the Didache, with their emphasis on the social 
and ethical consequences that follow from inappropriate speech. 


V. Diwacue 3:3 AND THE Two Ways 


The early Christian writings known as “church orders” include vari- 
ous instructions for how Christians are to speak. These rules about 
speech are found above all in the “Two Ways” material, where ethical 
instruction is given under the rubric of the “way of life and the way 
of death.”!*° So, for instance, the Two Ways section in the Didache’! 


1? The reading poyo xoi poiyaAtdes in some manuscripts is probably secondary 


(Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament [rev. ed.; London: 
United Bible Societies, 1975], 682-83). 

130 Didache 1:1: “There are two ways, one of life, the other of death, and between 
the two ways there is a great difference"; Doctrina 1:1: Viae duae sunt in saeculo, vitae 
et mortis, lucis et tenebrarum; in his constituti. sunt angeli duo, unus aequitatis, alter iniquitatis; 
distantia autem magna est duarum viarum; cf. Ват. 18.1; Apostolic Church Order 4; Apostolic 
Constitutions 7.1. 

131 The Didache is mixed generically, but it is “а rule for ecclesiastical praxis, а 
handbook of church morals, ritual, and disciplines” (Kurt Niederwimmer, The Didache 
[trans. Linda M. Maloney; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1998], 2). 
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addresses perjury; '? false witness,'*’ evil speaking,'** dishonesty, '? how to 
speak to slaves, ?? 137 and foul language. ? Concern with speech 
is far less pronounced in the Didache outside the Two Ways material 
(there is instruction for how to reprove one another? and a reference 
to examining a prophet who is speaking in a spirit). 

Although no explanation for the relationship between the various 
church orders has won universal acceptance, "! there is broad agreement 
that they are not simply dependent on each other, but rather, that some 
of them drew independently on a common Two Ways source.!? There 
is also widespread agreement that this Two Ways tractate was originally 
a Jewish work'? which itself underwent various changes, and was used 


cursing, 


140 


132 Did. 2.3: оок ёліоркӯўоєс. 

73 Did. 2.3: oo wevoopopcopticetc. 

134 Did. 2.3: ob kakoAovtioetc. 

195 Did. 2.4—5: оок ёст Ovyvónov o002 StyAmocos: лоүіс үйр Ө«у@&тоъ тү 6wAoocoío. 
оок gota 6 Adyosg cou wevdic, od xevóc, GAAG uweueovonévog пробел. 

136 Did. 4.9-11. 

137 The way of death is “full of cursing” (кот@рос џестӣ [Did. 5.1]). The same phrase 
is used at Barn. 20.1 to describe “the Way of the Black One”; cf. Psa 10:7 (LXX 9:28) 
(cited in Rom 3:14): o àpà tò отбро о®то® yéuer. 

P5 Did. 3.3; 5.1. 

139 *Reprove each other not in wrath but in peace as you find in the Gospel” 
(&A&yxexe бё Gu ovo uii Ev ópyfi, GAA’ èv sipńvn ws Éxexe év TH eooyyeAto [Did. 15.3]). 
Compare this to Pythagoras’s rule not to speak in anger, and to 1OS V, 25; CD IX, 
3—4. For various Jewish interpretations of Lev 19:17 (on rebuking one's neighbor), cf. 
James L. Kugel, *On Hidden Hatred and Open Reproach: Early Exegesis of Leviticus 
19:17,” HTR 80 (1987): 43-61; cf. also Apostolic Constitutions 7.3.3. 

0 The Didache calls testing or examining a prophet who is speaking in a spirit the 
sin which cannot be forgiven (Did. 11.7). 

"! Cf. Niederwimmer, Didache, 4-54; Marcel Metzger, Les Constitutions apostoliques 
(3 vols.; Paris: Cerf, 1985—87), 1:13-54. 

142 W, Rordorf, “Un chapitre d'éthique judéo-chrétienne: les Deux voies," Recherches 
de science religieuse 60 (1972): 109-28; M. J. Suggs, “The Christian Two Ways Tradi- 
tion: Its Antiquity, Form and Function,” in Studies in New Testament and Early Christian 
Literature: Essays т Honor of Allen P. Wikgren [ed. David Edward Aune; NovTSup 33; 
Leiden: Brill, 1972], 60—74); for diagrams representing the various stages of this source, 
cf. Suggs, “Two Ways," 63, and John S. Kloppenborg, “The Transformation of Moral 
Exhortation in Didache 1-5,” in The Didache in Context: Essays on Its Text, History and 
Transmission (ed. Clayton N. Jefford; Leiden: Brill, 1995), 92. 

13 Huub van de Sandt and David Flusser isolate the original Jewish form of the Two 
Ways and analyze it in considerable detail as a Jewish document (The Didache: Its Jewish 
Sources and Its Place in Early Judaism and Christianity [CRINT 3.5; Minneapolis: Fortress, 
2002], 55-190); cf. Kloppenborg, “Transformation,” 108: “The Christian Two Ways 
document (B) which is embedded in Didache 1—5 and the Doctrina represents an early 
Christian adaptation of a Jewish exemplar"; Bentley Layton, *The Sources, Date, 
and Transmission of Didache 1.3b—2.1," НТА 61 (1968): 379: “Its [the Latin Doctrina’s] 
lost Greek Vorlage was almost certainly a Jewish didactic work, used in the Hellenistic 
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in its various permutations by the authors of Barnabas, the Didache, and 
the Doctrina apostolorum.'* The original function of the Two Ways is 
unfortunately difficult to determine with much precision." 

One of the changes that the Two Ways underwent was the addi- 
tion of the discreet unit of sayings found in Did. 3.1—6.'^ This unit is 
distinguished from the rest of the Didache by its vocabulary!" and by 
the form of the prohibitions, which changes from où with the future 
(Did. 2.2-7) to the present imperative (uj ytvov).!? The rhetoric of 
light and heavy sins in Did. 3.1-6 has ample parallels in other Jewish 
literature,'? and is similar in both form and content to rabbinic Derekh 
Erets tractates.? So although the warning about foul language in Did. 
3.3 survives in this Christian document, it seems entirely likely that it 
first functioned in Jewish instruction, was later incorporated into the 
‘Two Ways, and was then brought into the Didache and other Christian 


synagogue before the Didache was compiled”; so Schürer, Judaism, 3:172n83. 105 
3.13—4.26 is cited as an extant Jewish text with some similar features. 

14 Niederwimmer, for instance, places the first Christian recension of the Two 
Ways prior to the use Barnabas made of it; it was then further redacted (including the 
addition of the material in Did. 3.1-6) prior to its incorporation into the Didache and 
Doctrina (Didache, 40—41). 

15 “It probably belonged within the broader context of the community rules of Jew- 
ish religious communities (as did 1 OS, 1OSa in Qumran)" (Niederwimmer, Didache, 
37); cf. Suggs, “Two Ways Tradition,” 68. 

146 The Epistle of Barnabas has parallels to most of the Two Ways material from 
Didache 2—6 (including what comes just before and after Did. 3.1-6), but nothing like 
this section. Robert Kraft concludes, “Barnabas shows no clear knowledge of this 
material, and it is only in Did. 5:1 that there seems to be any significant relationship 
between 3:1—6 and the Two Ways ethic of the Didache.... Thus this section probably 
was added to the Didache branch of the Two Ways soon after the Barnabas form had 
separated from the common stock, and it came to influence the list of vices in 5:1” 
(Robert A. Kraft, Barnabas and the Didache |vol. 3 of The Apostolic Fathers; ed. Robert M. 
Grant; New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1965], 146); cf. van de Sandt and Flusser, 
Didache, 133; Niederwimmer, Didache, 94. For a synopsis of the texts which makes this 
relationship especially clear, see Jean-Paul Audet, La Didaché: Instructions des apótres (Paris: 
J. Gabalda, 1958), 138-53. 

147 Of the twenty-five terms for vice in Did. 3.1—6, nineteen do not appear elsewhere 
in the document (R. H. Connolly, “The Didache in Relation to the Epistle of Barna- 
bas," JTS 33 [1932]: 241-42). 

18 Audet, Didaché, 299—300. 

1 See Hubertus Waltherus Maria van de Sandt, “Didache 3,1—6: A Transformation 
of an Existing Jewish Hortatory Pattern," 757 23 (1992): 21—41; for further references, 
see Niederwimmer, Didache, 94n1. 

15° Van de Sandt and Flusser, Didache, 165-79; Kloppenborg describes it as “building 
a fence around the Torah" (*Transformation," 105n71); so C. Taylor, The Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles with Illustrations from the Talmud [Cambridge: Deighton, Bell and Co., 
1886], 23). On this section and parallels from The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, cf. 
Kraft, Barnabas and the Didache, 146. 
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documents. (Doctrina apostolorum 3.1—6 omits the saying of Did. 3.3.!°' If 
the Doctrina preserves an earlier form of the Greek Two Ways, '? then 
we might see the comment about foul language as a later addition. 
But when one notes that the lists of vices given in Doctrina 5.1-2 and 
Did. 5.1—2 show some correspondence with the vices warned against in 
2.1—4.14,'? and then notes that Doctrina includes impudica loquela at the 
point where Did. 5.1 has oioypoAoyto,?* it seems more likely that the 
Doctrina has somehow omitted the material we find in Did. 3.3? than 
that this unit of instruction originally lacked it.) 

In Did. 3.1—6, the teacher addresses the pupil as “my child" (тёкуоу 
uov), in the style of Jewish sapiential literature. In each case the teacher 
forbids a certain sin because it will lead to something worse. An admoni- 
tion not to be a certain type of person (“do not be a liar”) is followed 
with a reason which explains (¿nei or yap) that that sin (“lying”) leads 
to (dnyet npóc/eic) something more serious (e.g., “for lying leads to 
theft”). Then two or three other types of person are named (“апа do not 
be a lover of money or vainglorious”), followed by the reason that “from 
all of these” (ёк үйр tovtov блбутоу) the more serious sins are begotten 
(үғууфутол). То summarize this section’s main points: anger leads to mur- 
der (3.2), lust leads to fornication (3.3), obscene language leads to 
adultery (3.3), omens and astrology lead to idolatry (3.4), lying leads 
to theft (3.5) and grumbling leads to slander (3.6).!°° 


151 (3.1) Fili, fuge ab homine malo et homine simulatore. (3.2) Noli fieri iracundus, quia iracundia 


ducit ad homicidium, nec appetens eris malitiae nec animosus, de his етт omnibus irae nascuntur 
(3.4) Noli esse mathematicus neque delustrator, quae res ducunt ad vanam superstitionem; nec velis 
ea videre nec audire. [This verse lacks the second half: we would have expected other sins 
and de his enim omnibus vanae superstitiones nascuntur.] (3.5) Noli fieri mendax, quia mendacium 
ducit ad furtum; neque amator pecuniae, nec vanus,de his enim omnibus furta nascuntur (3.6) Noli fieri 
murmuriosus, quia ducit ad maledictionem. Noli fieri audax пес male sapiens, de his enim omnibus 
maledictiones nascuntur. (Vhe text of the Doctrina is taken from an appendix of La Doctrine 
des douze apôtres [ed. Willy Rordorf and André Tuilier; Paris: Cerf, 1978], 203-10.) 

152 Van de Sandt and Flusser think the Doctrina best represents the original Jewish 
form of the Two Ways, although it is “less reliable as far as the precise wording is 
concerned" (Didache, 112). Cf. E. J. Goodspeed, “The Didache, Barnabas and the 
Doctrina," Anglican Theological Review 27 (1945): 228-47. 

73 Rordorf and Tuilier, Doctrine, 166-67n1; Kraft, Barnabas and the Didache, 158. 

154 Of. Audet, Didaché, 151; Leo Wohleb, Die lateinische Übersetzung der Didache kritisch 
und sprachlich untersucht (Paderborn: Schóningh, 1913), 67, 98—99. 

155 Van de Sandt (“Didache 3,1—6,” 21n2) offers further arguments for the originality 
of Did. 3:3, and Van de Sandt and Flusser include Did. 3:3 in their reconstruction of 
the original Greek Two Ways (Didache, 122—298), noting that “the text of the Doctrina 
1s also unsatisfactory in that it omits GTW 3:3" (Didache, 134). 

156 Cf the chart in Niederwimmer, Didache, 95. 
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According to Did. 3.3, adultery is the outcome of being a foul- 
mouthed person and a “lifter of the eyes" (undé aioxpoAdyos unde 
оутплофдоћцос. ёк үйр TODTOV &návtov uoyetor үєууфутол). What 
verbal and ocular misdeeds are in view here, and why do they lead 
to adultery? Both oioxpoAóyoc" and bwnAdeOaAuos are rare words. 
AioxpoAóyog is obviously related to the more common aioypoXAoyto 
(Did. 5.1), so translators have understood aioxpoAóyog as a speaker of 
some sort of indecent language.’ If foul language was used above all 
in humor and in angry abuse, presumably angry abuse could safely 
be ruled out as an inducement to adultery. Jewish wisdom could warn 
about verbal abuse as the first step toward murder (cf. Sirach 22:24 
and Did. 3.2b), but nasty accusations are clearly not in view here. Lewd 
humor might also seem irrelevant were it not for the fact that laughter 
was often seen as a precursor to sexual transgressions. ^? 

But as we saw when discussing erotic fiction, there was ample evidence 
that hearing the tales of sexual adventures! could have an arousing 
effect (see above p. 63). Not only did Martial warn against reading 
erotica without a puella nearby (Ep. 12.95), but he and Catullus imagined 
that their own poetry possessed aphrodisiacal properties.'?' Juvenal could 
ask of some pillow talk, *Is there any crotch that's not in fact aroused 
by such a seductive and naughty phrase? It has fingers of its own" (Sat. 
6.196-97 [ Braund, LCLJ).'? And the language used by those in the grip 


57 BGAD refers to this passage, and both it and LSJ mention Pollux, Onom. 6.123; 
8.80-81, where words beginning with oiox- are listed. The word is used again in the 
parallel passages from the Apostolic Church Order, Epitome, and the Apostolic Constitutions 
(see below). 

158 Lake, “nor a speaker of base words" (LCL); Kraft, “neither be obscene in speech” 
(Barnabas and the Didache); Rordorf and Tuilier, “évite les propos obscénes” (Doctrine, 
153); Audet, “ni non plus ordurier” (Didaché); Th. Klauser, “nec turpibus utaris verbis" 
(Doctrina Duodecim Apostolorum. Barnabae Epistula | Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 1940]); F. X. 
Funk, “neque verbis turpibus utaris" (Doctrina Duodecim Apostolorum: Canones Apostolorum 
Ecclesiastici ac Reliquae Doctrinae de Duabus Vus Expositiones. Veteres Tübingen: Laupp, 
1887], 13); Niederwimmer says, ^AioxpoAóyog is someone who likes to tell dirty jokes” 
(Didache, 97); Moulton and Milligan cite Did. 3.3 as an example of the way that “the 
adj. is generally associated with foul or filthy rather than abusive speaking in Col 3.8” 
(MM s.v). 

159 E.g. Clement, Paed. 3.29.3, cited below, p. 231. 

160 Something that by Clement of Alexandria’s definition (see р. 224), would certainly 
count as aischrologia. 

161 Catullus says verses “only then have wit and charm if they are a little soft and 
not too modest, and can stir up desire. And I'm not talking about in boys, but in these 
hairy men who cannot move their stiff groins" (16.7-11). Cf. Martial, Еро. 1.35. 

16 On the titillating capacity of words, see Adams, Latin Sexual Vocabulary, 7—8. For 
other references to the naughty talk of the bedroom, cf. the way Plautus has a bride 
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of love could be described as “shameful.”!® Furthermore, the fact that 
foul language could be used in fertility rites indicates that direct sexual 
terms were felt to have some sort of sexual potency (though in most of 
those rites the foul language was used abusively or humorously). 

Because the Didache has linked being “a speaker of foul words” with 
being DynAde8aAuog, we might ask whether this latter term offers a 
clue as to how obscene speech would have functioned. This word, 
which is found only һеге!® and in the later works that knew this text 
or its source,'® can be understood as lifting up the еуеѕ!% in the sense 
of "leering,"!* or in the sense of giving “bold gazes.” On the former 
interpretation, the concern is that “uplifted eyes” will imbibe images 
that excite lust. On the latter, some movement of the eyes constitutes a 
seductive gesture (wink, wink). Both interpretations find ample ancient 
support. 

In Akkadian and Hebrew the phrase “to lift the eyes towards” was an 
idiom that could mean “to desire,” and specifically, to desire sexually. '*? 
Syriac Menander also seems to express sexual desire with this idiom: “For 
if you raise your eyes in your house, you will become very sad, / but if you 
are chaste, you shall be happy and fortunate” (350—51).!°° The antithetical 
parallelism suggests that “raising the eyes” is either a euphemism for 
engaging in sex (the opposite of chastity), or that the act of raising the 


refer to her ignorance of the language of the wedding night: virgo sum: nondum didici 
nupta uerba dicere (Dyscolus, fragment 68). Ovid urges that “in the midst of play” indecent 
words (zmproba verba) should not be silenced (Ars 3.795—96; cf. Ars 2.723-24). 

16 Demosthenes said Theramenes “regales his fancy with things by which all are 
disgusted, with shameful language [oioxpopenuooóvn]" (Ep. 4.11). In the Shepherd of 
Hermas, when Hermas sees a heavenly vision of Rhoda, she says that God is angry 
because Hermas sinned against her. Hermas then protests his innocence, “Did I ever say 
a shameful word to you?" (лоте cot оісхроу pua éAGAnoa; [Vis. 1.1.7]), which I believe 
means, “Have I ever made an indecent or lewd comment?” The reader already knows 
that Hermas had desired Rhoda (1.1.4), and Hermas’s own protest (“Did I not always 
respect you as a sister?" [1.1.7]) as well as Rhoda's response (she mentions his *wicked 
desire” (ñ xovnp& éxiWvpica. [1.1.8]) all suggest a sexual sense for aioxpov ppa. 

16t Niederwimmer says that the word is “characteristic of the language of the tractate” 
(Didache, 97n29), by which he must have in view the use of unfamiliar terms. 

16 E.g. the Apostolic Church Order and Epitome. The Constitutions has рууофӨоЛнос, 
which is not much more illuminating (LSJ offers “casting the eyes about”). 

166 So Kirsopp Lake (LCL). 

167 Audet, “ni lorgneur” (Didaché, 305); Kraft, “nor have roving eyes” (Barnabas and 
the Didache, 147). 

168 Shalom M. Paul, “Euphemistically ‘Speaking’ and а Covetous Eye,” HAR 14 
(1994): 198-200. Cf. Gen 39:7; Ezek 23:27. 

169 Trans. T. Baarda, in Charlesworth, OTP 2:602. 
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eyes leads to the temptation that leads to sex (the text has just warned 
not to “glance at your maidservant in your house" [347].)'”° 

The Testament of Judah speaks of wine leading the eyes into error; 
the wandering eyes let the mind be “confused by sordid thoughts" (év 
боЛоусиоїс poropoto), which in turn lead to porneia (T. fud. 14.1-3).'7! 
The concern embodied in Did. 3.3 might be that obscene talk would 
contribute to such “dirty thoughts,” just as, in the Testament of Judah, 
wine does.'? Clement of Alexandria imagines desires being stirred by 
what the eyes see: “One who looks can slip, but the one who does not 
look cannot lust."'? Keeping the eyes down protects against desire 
by preventing lust-inducing images from entering the soul, a thought 
that provides a fine commentary on Sir 23:4: ueveopiouóv офдолифу 
uf] ӧ@с uot, xoi ёл.Өошоу &nóotpevov бол’ £uo0:7* “Do not give me 
upraised eyes [such that I would see and desire]; and keep desire from 
me" (my translation). The sexual power (and pleasure) of seeing 1s 
given an especially striking formulation in Achilles Tatius's Leucippe and 
Clitophon: *beholding a lover" is said to have “more pleasure than the 
actual actions [uetGova. tov £pyov ёе тђу ňðovńv],” for it is a “sort of 
intercourse at a distance [Éyet vwà ut&w év @лтоот@се1],” “а new way 
for bodies to intertwine [kaw yap &ott соџбтоу ODETAOKN].”!” 

These same authors who worry about how seeing will inspire lust 
also speak of the “upraised eyes" as though they are an inviting signal, 
a sign of unchastity. Sirach says that "A woman's unchastity can be 


17° Such sorts of warnings аге not uncommon. Cf. Sirach: “Do not look intently 
at a virgin, or you may stumble" (9:5); “Turn away your eyes from a shapely 
woman" (9:8). 

171 For the eyes as the source of émiOvpia, cf. T. Reub. 2.4. 

7? The difference between the Didache and the Testament of Judah is that the Testament 
of Judah sees the primary function of wine as removing a sense of shame (T. Jud. 14.4; 
16.2). The resulting lack of shame makes room for sex and foul language; the Testament 
of Judah never has the foul language lead to sex. Interestingly, Apostolic Constitutions 7.6 
adds “drunkard” to the Didache’s “foul-mouthed” and “lifter of the eyes.” 

173 Paed. 3.83.1; cf. Paed. 3.77.1, where looking around at the theater brings up “erotic 
desires”; and Paed. 3.31—33, where the sights at the baths stir up lust. Valerius Maximus 
says that the Massilians ruled out mime, with its enactment of illicit sex, for concern 
that the habit of watching would lead to imitation (Facta et dicta memorabilia, 2.6.7). 

174 The expression ueveopiouóg óo8oAnuóv is often understood to mean haughti- 
ness here (e.g. Smend, Weisheit, 205), but the second line suggests a closer connection 
with “lust.” 

15 Leucippe 1.9.4, discussed by Simon Goldhill, “The Erotic Experience of Look- 
ing," in The Sleep of Reason: Erotic Experience and Sexual Ethics in Ancient Greece and Rome 
(ed. Martha C. Nussbaum and Juha Sihvola; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2002), 378. 
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seen in the raising of her eyes and her eyelids.""? The reference to 
eyelids makes it clear that the eyes are not conceived as a passageway 
but rather as the means of communicating sexual interest (presumably 
they have been adorned with cosmetics). The Psalms of Solomon speak 
of the man who, “with his eyes, speaks to every woman with a wicked 
signal.” "8 For Clement of Alexandria the connection between the eyes 
and sex has, at times, as much to do with a lewd gesture as with the 
sights that enter the soul vu the eyes; but the concepts are hardly kept 
distinct. He says that “quivering glances” and “ogling” and “winking” 
are “nothing other than adultery through the eyes, since lust attacks 
at a distance through them.”!”? Women who flash the whites of their 
eyes are thereby putting themselves up for sale, for their “fornication 
is in the raising up of their eyes” (Paed. 3.70.4, citing Sir 26:9). It was 
not only in Christian and Jewish texts that certain “looks” betrayed 
sexual proclivities. The Pseudo-Aristotelian treatise Physiognomics con- 
nects “glittering” eyes to lasciviousness.'®” 

Turning back from the “upraised eyes” to the “foul mouth,” it seems 
we could also imagine language of a sexual nature leading to adultery 
either by communicating an interest or by stimulating desire—or both. 
Clement of Alexandria thought foul language could fire desire (e.g. Paed. 
2.52.1). And John Chrysostom would describe “foul language” and 
“wit” as the vehicle of lust and fornication.'?' Similarly, the Emperor 


176 mopveía үоуолкӧс̧ év ueteopionoig dp0aAua@v Kai év tots Влефӣрос adtiç 
үуосӨйсетол (Sir 26:9). This is sometimes understood as a “haughty stare” (Skehan 
and Di Lella, Wisdom, 344), but better as a seductive look (Smend, Weisheit, 235). In 
Sir 26:11 husbands are warned to be alert for their wives’ “shameless eye"—some look 
they can apparently observe—for it is a precursor to her infidelity. 

77 The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs uses expressions similar to Sirach’s for 
movement of the eyes, but it is less clear whether they refer to seeing or gesturing. Cf. 
T. Iss. 7.2: “I knew no woman besides my wife, nor did I commit forneia by raising 
my eyes (оок ёлӧруєосо év ретеорсиф офдоћибу uov); cf. also Т. Benj. 6.3. 

178 Or “of evil intercourse”: èv офӨоАнотТс o100 AoAet néon үоуолкі ovvtayf 
кокіос (Ps. Sol. 4.5). 

179 KAadapai бё Oyetg xoi то évU/AOntew, 0 б1б TOV ógOoAuóv BAegopiGew ёстіу, 
oddév GAA’ fj Sie TOV офдоАрбу uourebew ёстіу &xpoBoAiGouévng тїс ёл.Өошос бї” 
avta@v (Paed. 3.70.1). 

180 “But those whose eyes are glittering are sensual [oi ёё тоос 0980 tob oU vob 
éxovtes dyvot)” (Physiogn. 812b11). 

'8! Hom. Eph. (PG 62:118): “Just as there he removed angry shouting, since it is the 
chariot of anger, so here foul language and wittiness, since they are the chariot of fornica- 
tion” (GAN болер éket [і.е. Eph 4:31] thy крохүўђу nepietAev, пио odoay tis орүйс, 
otto убу [Eph 5:3] «ijv оісуролоүіоу xoi ebtpanediav öynua odoay тйс Topvetac). 
Chrysostom goes on to say that a tendency to joke often leads to fornication. 
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Julian warned priests about the way erotic stories would excite their 
lusts.'? Rabbi Akiba said that “jesting and levity accustom a man to 
lewdness” (m. Abot 3:14), but as in Did. 3.3, the context provides little 
clue as to why exactly that would be so. Since Sirach and rabbinic texts 
could warn against conversation with women as endangering chastity,’ 
it would be unsurprising to find that lewd conversation would be per- 
ceived as all the more dangerous. 

In short, it is hard to determine whether the concern embodied in 
Did. 3.3 is that foul language would break down morals, incite one’s 
own lust, or send seductive messages. Sexual language was conceived 
as functioning in all these ways. Perhaps the fact that the Didache warns 
against beaing a speaker of indecent words gives some small indication 
that the concern is with words as a means of communicating sexual 
interest rather than with hearing—and being aroused by—lewd talk, for 
we can contrast the way that the next verse warns against using incanta- 
tions and also wanting “to see or hear such things” [Did. 3.4b]). 

The Didache’s warning about foul speech leading to adultery was pre- 
served relatively literally in later church orders.'** But new contingencies 
required more to be said about indecent talk. Both the Didascalia'® and 


182 Speaking of fiction that has erotic plots (ёротікос ono0£oei Kai лбуто ANAS 
tà toata [301B]), Julian warns: “For words breed a certain sort of disposition in the 
soul, and little by little it arouses desires, and then on a sudden kindles a terrible blaze, 
against which one ought, in my opinion, to arm oneself well in advance” (ёүүїуетол 
yép тїс тї wort ӧ10Өғсс dnd tHV Ayov, Kai кол” oMyov ё éyeiper tis ёллӨорїіос̧, eita 
eCaiovns åvánter Sewhy oAÓyo, npóc ïv, оїнол, xph nóppoðev торолет@уӨол) (Letter 
89b [301C]; Wright, LCL). 

183 See above, n. 124. 

184 The later church orders gave the Two Ways material a narrative setting by putting 
it on the lips of the various apostles as their words of wisdom at the Jerusalem Council. 
Did. 3:3b is often spoken by Simon, as in Didascalia 3.6: “Simon said, My son, do not 
speak obscenities, also do not be haughty of eye for from these adulteries arise? (trans. 
Arthur Vóóbus, The Didascalia Apostolorum in Syriac [CSCO 402; Louvain: Secrétariat 
du CorpusSCO, 1979], 33). (In another manuscript this saying has been put in the 
mouth of James, who says, “My son, speak not foul and silly words, for these take one far 
Jrom God, and be not haughty of eye, for everyone that is haughty of eye falleth before 
God. Do not covet the wife of thy friend; do not love sodomy; from these things come 
adulteries and the wrath of God” [Margaret vg Gibson, The Didascalia Apostolorum 
in English (London: C. J. Clay and Sons, 1903), 1 4]. In the Apostolic Church. Order 9, 
the text is very similar to Did. 3.3: Zípov einev. Téxvov, ui] yivov aioypoAóyog unds 
oynAóoOoAuog. ёк үйр otov ротҳетол үіуоутол. The “Apostolic Constitutions reorders 
the material found in Did. 3.3, and augments being a speaker of foul language and a 
lifter of the eyes with being a drunkard: оок ёст orioxpoAóyog ооё рируофдолцос оъёё 
u£Ovcoc- ёк үйр tovtov лоруєТол xoi цогтой yivovta (7.6.4). 

185 On the Didascalia’s use of the Didache, cf. Richard Hue Connolly, “The Use of 
the Didache in the Didascalia,” JTS 24 (1923): 147-57, and idem, Didascalia Apostolorum 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1929), xxxviii. 
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the Apostolic Constitutions are aware of the possibility that unseemly talk 
and lewd songs might be part of the merriment of Sunday worship, 
and cite Psalm 2:10-11 as a scriptural demand for due reverence.'?? 
The Didascalia and the Apostolic Constitutions concede that Sunday is a 
day for rejoicing,'®’ and hence had to specify that not even on Sunday 
should indecent talk and song be allowed. Perhaps here we have another 
glimpse at the enduring desire to include the bawdy in celebration and 
worship (cf. the medieval tradition of risus paschalis). In fact, indecent 
songs and dances continued to be a part of ecclesiastical festivities, a 
problem that the Third Council of Toledo (589) urged clerics to address. 
In the fourteenth century, Pope John XXII discovered that sexually 
suggestive songs were being used in the liturgy itself!'*? 


VI. Pau 


In the authentic Pauline letters there is no comment that directly 
addresses decency in language. Paul includes “revilers” (Aotéopot) among 
those who will not inherit the kingdom of God (1 Cor 6:10), and urges 


18 The Didascalia explains: “Оп this account is it required of a Christian to keep 


himself from empty speech and from words of levity [s ел l5] and impurity 
[hail reo]. Indeed, not even on Sundays—in which we rejoice and are glad—is 
it permitted to anyone to speak a word of levity or one (such) alien (thing) to the fear 
of God, as our Lord also teaches us in the Psalm through David, saying thus: ‘And 
now, you kings, understand; and be instructed, all you judges of the earth. Serve the 
Lord in fear, and rejoice unto Him with trembling.’ ” (trans. Vóóbus). 

The Apostolic Constitutions is similar, but also includes the vocabulary of Col 3:8 
and Eph 5:4: “Now we exhort you, brethren and fellow-servants, to avoid vain talk 
[WotaioAoytat] and obscene discourses [oioxpoAoytoi], and jestings [еўтролеАлол], 
drunkenness, lasciviousness, luxury, unbounded passions, with foolish discourses 
[HMpoAoyiat], for not even on Sundays, your festive days, do we permit you to utter 
or do anything unseemly [&ogpvóv тї ў фӨёүүєсбол Ñ тр@ттелу]; for the Scripture 
somewhere says: “Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice unto Him with trembling’” 
(Ap. Const. 5.10 [ANF 7.442, modified). 

'87 On Sunday rejoicing, cf. Ват. 15.9. Philo gives a nice picture of the popular 
assumption about what belonged to a festive day: Speaking of the Day of Atonement, 
Philo expects that people will laugh at the thought of a “festival” (opty) that lacked 
the usual fun: copious food, strong drink, entertainers, *merriment and revelry with 
frolic and drollery [=0фросоуол te kai xGpot oov @000рџост Kai voOocpotc]," as well as 
dancing to all the “instruments of the debilitated and invertebrate kind of music which 
through the channel of the ears awaken the unruly lusts” (Spec. 2.193 [Colson, ТОП.) 

Theodoret contrasts the Christians’ worship with the “procession and shameful activi- 
ties and shameful speech” of pagans; he urges celebrating without drunkenness, revelry, 
or laughter, but with divine hymns and holy words (Graecarum affectionum curatio 8.69). 

18 James A. Brundage, “Obscene and Lascivious: Behavioral Obscenity in Canon 
Law,” in Ziolkowski, Obscenity, 248-49. 
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that Christian revilers should be shunned (1 Cor 5:11).'*° Certainly foul 
language was used in reviling, but Paul is addressing a much broader 
category. Resisting the urge to respond in kind to abuse was difficult, 
the mark of a holy or especially self-restrained регѕоп.!'% The Testament 
of Benjamin says, “For if someone insults a pious man, he repents, for 
the pious man has mercy on the one who abused him, and is silent." !?! 
Paul exhorted believers to bless in the face of abuse (1 Cor 4:12; Rom 
12:14)? as part of the effort to live at peace (Rom 12:18) and to leave 
judgment to God (Rom 12:17-21). 

One passage in the undisputed Pauline epistles that could pertain 
to the corrupting power of “evil speech” is 1 Cor 15:33: qOeípovow 
fn хрпото ошол kakai. Here Paul quotes a proverbial line, origi- 
nally from Menander’s Thais,” in the midst of a chapter about the 
resurrection body. Most translations and commentaries suggest that it 
is “bad company" that ruins “good morals” (RSV).* But ошол can 
also mean "conversations." Clement of Alexandria and other early 
Christian writers associated this passage with the other NT injunctions 
for clean speech, reading ópiA(ou as “conversations.” ° When John 
of Damascus gathered Christian quotations for his chapter “On Foul 


189 Ephesians 4:25—5:5 mentions most of the vices named in 1 Cor 6:9-11, and one 
might see the speech sins of Eph 5:4 as Ephesians's interpretation of Aoióopía. But 
AoiGopia means “reproach” or “insult”; if Ephesians has an equivalent, it is BAooqnputo 
(4:31), which, occurring as it does in the context of Өонос, ópyfi, and kpavyń, is virtu- 
ally synonymous with Aovdopia. 

190 Plato said both the aggressor and the one acting in self-defense should be punished 
in cases of public abuse (Laws 11.935C). Epictetus says that avoiding Ло1дорі0 was а 
sign of moral progress (Diatr. 4.4.46). 

191 ёбу yàp DBptoy тїс йубра otov, uetavoeT. &Aeet үйр 6 doiog тоу Aotdwpov, кої 
cowong (T. Ben. 5.4). Cf. also T. Benj. 6.4—5; b. Git 36b. 

1? 1 Peter bases the ethic of not reviling on Jesus’ own silence in the face of abuse: 
0с Ло1доро%џеуос ook &vteAoi60pei (1 Pet 2:23); ui] &modiddvtes...Ao1doptav буті 
hordopias (1 Pet 3:9). 

5 Fragment 187 in Alfred Koerte, Menandri Quae Supersunt (revised by Andreas 
Thierfelder; 2 vols.; Leipzig: Teubner, 1953), 2.74. Andreas Lindemann points out 
that attribution to Menander is not absolutely certain, and that, in any event, Paul 
is citing what had become a proverb (Der Erste Korintherbrief [НМТ 9/1; Tübingen: 
Mohr, 2000], 353). 

19 Similarly Anthony C. Thiselton: “Belonging to bad gangs ruins reputable life- 
styles” (The First Epistle to the Corinthians: A Commentary on the Greek Text [NIGTC; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000], 1222). 

15 BGAD, s.v., cites the scholia for Sophocles, El. 420: ў ошАо Aéyetor Kai ёлї 
ovvovotas koi éni diargEews, “the term б. is used both of association and conversa- 
tion.” For examples, see BGAD, s.v. ótiA(o 2. For indecent conversations, cf. Julian, 
Ep. 89b [300C] (лісо бё coedying opi to), where the context—this follows references 
to “uttering,” “hearing,” and “joking”—indicates a linguistic element to ópia. 

196 Cf. Asterius Sophista, Com. Psalm. 8.20.10. 
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Language” (Пері aitoypoAoytac), he opened with this passage.'?" Never- 
theless, the context in | Corinthians 15 indicates that whether one 
understands “bad company"? or “bad conversations," the concern is 
not with indecent talk but rather with the sort of company or conver- 
sation that will corrupt well-formed Christian convictions. Epictetus 
says something very similar when he warns pupils not to consort with 
non-philosophers lest their talk melt down recently acquired doctrines 
like so much wax (Diatr. 3.16).!°° 

If Paul did not address foul language explicitly, is there anything 
in his epistles that the authors of Colossians and Ephesians may have 
drawn on—or reacted to—when they argued against such language? 
On the whole, Paul seems to have favored respecting prevailing norms 
of decorum. He says that love is not “unseemly” (оок GoynLovet, 
1 Cor 13:5); and he commends decorous behavior (Rom 13:13; 1 Cor 
14:40; 1 Thess 4:12). But from time to time scholars (and pastors) 
have asserted that Paul used off-color language in the case of the word 
oxbpoXo in Phil 3:8, claiming that this word had the register of shit 
or crap, rather than the КУ? "refuse"?! Paul might also have used 
indecent language when he committed to writing his wish that those in 
favor of circumcision would “cut themselves off” (Gal 5:12). E. Gerald 
Downing, for instance, claims to see in both instances a Cynic-style 
crudeness: “Paul’s coarseness at times would have sounded typically 
Cynic (in particular, the reference to gelding (Gal 5.12) and to shit 
(Phil 3.8)).”° This is a proposal worth considering,” for if Paul's 
language was indecent by contemporary standards, then Ephesians’s 


197 Sacra parallela (PG 95:1253). 

198 So Johannes Weiss: “pudia sind zunächst Gespräche, aber ebenso gut auch 
Umgang, und das allein paßt hier” (Der Erste Korintherbrief [KEK 5; Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1910], 367n1). 

' СЕ the saying of Solon, рӯ кокоїс Outrer (D.L. 1.60). 

200 Those in search of a Cynic Paul should read ook evoynpovet with p'*: “love is 
not seemly”! (For a more likely sense for this variant, see BGAD, s.v. eboynuovéo.) 

?" Alternatively “filth” (New Jerusalem Bible); “rubbish” (NRSV and NIV); the 
Vulgate has stercora. 

202 Downing, Cynics, Paul and the Pauline Churches, 41. 

203 John Boswell also proposed that the tone of коїтол was coarse, and hence that 
Paul's &poevoxottar (1 Сог 6:9) would have sounded something like “male fuckers” 
(Christianity, Social Tolerance, and Homosexuality: Gay People in Western Europe from the Beginning 
of the Christian Era to the Fourteenth Century [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1981], 
342). But he does not really establish that the tone was so striking (his reference to Rom 
13:13 will hardly make the case). Patristic authors may have been unclear about the 
word's meaning, but they do not seem to have been bothered by its register, as they 
quote | Cor 6:9 often, without resorting to circumlocutions for &poevoKottat. 
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and Colossians’s comments against foul language could be seen as a 
reaction within Pauline Christianity. 


VIA. Galatians 5:12 


In his contentious letter to the Galatians, Paul says he wishes that 
those who unsettle the churches would “mutilate themselves” (Gal 
5:12, RSV). In fact, Paul's &ànokówyovtou seems to have a specific sort 
of “mutilation” in view, namely castration,” a fact recognized by most 
commentators"? and translations."* Having mentioned circumcision 
in the preceding verse (Gal 5:11), Paul wishes those who demand his 
converts be circumcised would take off more than their own foreskin. 
This was not the only time Paul made the connection between circumci- 
sion and a more drastic removal of flesh: Phil 3:2-3?" seems to depend 
on a similar connection.” Occasionally in gentile minds circumcision 
and castration were associated."? And in the geographical context of 


20t For this specific meaning of @токолтету, cf. Deut 23:2, where the word is used to 
describe men with mutilated penises (Hebrew 138 113): odk eiceAreboetar Aasias 
Kai йлокекоциёуос eig ExKAnotav Kvpiov. BDF 8317 says that the middle voice has 
the sense of “to let oneself be...”; i.e., “get themselves emasculated.” 

25 So M.-J. LaGrange, Saint Paul Epitre aux Galates (Ebib; Paris: Librarire Lecoffre, 
1950), 143; Heinrich Schlier, Der Brief an die Galater (KEK 7; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1965), 240-41; Pierre Bonnard, L’épitre de saint Paul aux Galates (2d ed.; CNT 
9; Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1972 [1953]), 107; Franz MuBner, Der Galaterbrief 
(HTKNT 9; Freiburg: Herder, 1988), 363-64. 

2 The RSV’s “mutilation” is made more specific by the NRSV: “castrate them- 
selves.” So NIV: “I wish they would go the whole way and emasculate themselves!” 

?" “Beware of the dogs, beware of the evil workers, beware of those who mutilate 
the flesh!" (BAéneze тоос коуос, Влёлете тоос KaKOds ёрүбтос, BAénete thv katatouńv 
[Phil 3:2]). 

208 Concerning the play on nepvtóun and katatouń, Hans von Campenhausen says 
(of Phil 3:2-3) “die Vorkampfer einer kirchlichen neprtouń vielmehr ingrimmig als 
katatoun gebrandmarkt werden” (“Ein Witz des Apostels Paulus und die Anfänge 
des christlichen Humors," in JVeutestamentliche Studien für Rudolf Bultmann |ed. Walther 
Eltester; BZNW 21; Berlin: A. Tópelmann, 1954], 190, cited by Jakob Jónsson, Humour 
and Irony in the New Testament [Reykjavik: Bókaütgáfa Menningarsjóos, 1965; repr., 
Leiden: Brill, 1985], 268). 

209 Dio Cassius 80.11 has &noxdéntew as the completion of xepwéuvew. L. W. 
Barnard points out that Hadrian equated circumcision with castration and forbade 
both (“Hadrian and Judaism,” JRH 5 [1969]: 285-98). The connection persists today. 
On 11 November 2002, Russia’s President Vladimir Putin, enraged that Chechnyans 
had taken a Moscow theater hostage, vented his anger at a European Union summit 
mecting. He issued the following invitation to would-be Muslim radicals: “If you are 
determined to become a complete Islamic radical and are ready to undergo circumci- 
sion, then I invite you to Moscow. We are multi-confessional. We have experts in this 
sphere as well. I will recommend to conduct the operation so that nothing on you 
will grow again.” A long silence followed and the translators actually never rendered 
these words into the languages of the diplomats and journalists in attendance (Michael 
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Galatia, the wish that the false teachers cut themselves off might have 
made an allusion to the cult of Cybele in North Galatia, since Cybele’s 
priests, the galli, were castrated." 


While this interpretation has rarely been challenged by recent inter- 


preters, many have found Paul's comment “rude” and *obscene"?!! or 


"coarse."?? (Others have found it humorous.)?? Writing at the turn 
of the twenüeth century, W. M. Ramsay was deeply troubled by the 
thought that Paul *would have yielded so completely to pure ill-temper 
as to say what this favourite interpretation attributes to him.”?'* Rather, 
proposed Ramsay, Paul merely wished that the false teachers in Galatia 
be “cut off” from the congregation.” He explains, “It would be mere 
affectation to try to deny or conceal that, on the current interpretation, 
Paul uses a piece of foul language in the ordinary style of the enraged 
Oriental, who, regardless of the utter unsuitability of the expression 
employed, heaps insult on his enemy, animate or inanimate, man or 
brute, seeking only to be foul and insulting, and all the better content 
the more he attains this end.”?!° 


Wines, “Why Putin Boils Over: Chechnya Is His Personal War,” New York Times, 12 
November 2002). 

210 So, e.g., J. Louis Martyn, Galatians (AB 33А; New York: Doubleday, 1997), 478; 
Jonsson, Humour, 230, 268. 

?! Martyn: “Saying that, in the case of the Teachers, castration is the true conclu- 
sion of the rite of circumcision, Paul paints a rude, obscene, and literally bloody picture 
at their expense” (Galatians, 478, emphasis added). 

22 A. W. F. Blunt: “The sense, coarse as it is, gains at any rate some point from the 
comparison which Paul has already made (4°) between Judaism and heathenism” (The 
Epistle of Paul to the Galatians (Oxford: Clarendon, 1947], 122, emphasis added). 

15 Andrie du Toit calls it “the prize example of a grim Pauline joke”: “Опе can almost 
see the smile on the face of more than one staunch Galatian!” (“Vilification in Early 
Christian Epistolography," Biblica 75 [1994]: 410); cf. Jonsson, Humour, 230, 267-68. 

214 үү. M. Ramsay, A Historical Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1900): 438. 

?5 Ramsay says he prefers the A.V. and R.V. to the trend he saw in recent com- 
mentators (437). Interpreters such as J. B. Lightfoot were in view; Lightfoot had said 
that the passage “will not admit the rendering of the A.V., ‘I would they were even 
cut off’ On the other hand, the meaning given above [“mutilate themselves, like 
your priests of Cybele"] is assigned to йлокбуоутол by all the Greek commentators, I 
believe, without exception (the Latin fathers, who read ‘abscindantur’ in their text, had 
more latitude), and seems alone tenable” (Saint Pauls Epistle to the Galatians | London: 
Macmillan, 1866], 207). 

216 Galatians, 438. Ramsay’s elaboration is interesting: “the ancient peoples, and many 
of the modern peoples in the same regions, resort to foul language when they express 
anger, in circumstances where Anglo-Saxons have recourse to profane language." He 
explains the difference in a footnote: “The traveller in the East knows that the use of 
profane language, objectionable as it is, constitutes a really great step in civilisation and 
refinement, compared with the unutterable hatefulness of the style of objurgation used 
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For Ramsay, it is simply unthinkable that Paul should have spoken 
like an “enraged Oriental,” hence Paul cannot be saying any such thing: 
“The scornful expression would be a pure insult, as irrational as it is 
disgusting.””?!” 


VLB. Philippians 3:8: ХкъВало 


Describing his new way of thinking about his own religious accomplish- 
ments, Paul tells the Philippians that he considers his old gains “loss.” 
Then, putting it more strongly, he adds that he considers all he has 
lost “rubbish” (oxbBara). 


GAAS Ga. Av uot xépón, tata Hynpar 516 tov Xprotov Cyptav. GAG 
uevobvye xoi Түүо®нол návta nuiav eivor 610: tò orepéyov тїс yvmoews 
Xptotod noo то? короо uov, ёг’ ду tà пбуто ёСти1®бӨтүу, кої ўуодрол 
окоВоЛо, Iva Xpiotóv kepórioo. 


Yet whatever gains I had, these I have come to regard as loss because 
of Christ. More than that, I regard everything as loss because of the 
surpassing value of knowing Christ Jesus my Lord. For his sake I have 
suffered the loss of all things, and I regard them as rubbish, in order that 
I may gain Christ. (Phil 3:7-8, RSV) 


More than just those scholars who fancy Paul a Cynic have thought that 
oxbpoXov was, if not indecent, at least vulgar.?'? More recent commen- 
tators have often agreed.?'? Spicq attempts to convey the “crudity” of 
the Greek by “It’s all crap" (“c’est de la crotte”). Hawthorne says that 
“it is quite improper to weaken its meaning in any way by translation or 
by interpretation."?" (It is rather ironic that he then renders скоВоћо 
“unspeakable filth,” which is neither unspeakable nor filthy.) Did Paul 
use a word that some would have found offensive or exceedingly vulgar? 
Did oxóBoXo sound more like refuse or dung or crap or shit? 


by the angry Oriental” (438n1). Throughout Ramsay emphasizes the irrationality which 
is a sort of affront against language itself, robbing it of its communicative properties. 

217 Galatians, 438. 

28 Friedrich Lang calls it a “vulgar expression”: “Die Wahl des vulgaren Ausdrucks 
unterstreicht die Energie und Totalitat dieser Abkehr” (*oxópoAov," TWNT, 7.447). 

219 Against this reading is J. B. Lightfoot, who thinks it has the sense of “scraps” 
from the table, suited for the “dogs” mentioned at Phil 3:2 (Saint Paul’s Epistle to the 
Philippians [4th ed.; London: Macmillan, 1913], 149). In Spicq's list of how the word 
has been rendered, this idea of something left over (e.g. “scrap,” “sweepings,” “rub- 
bish”) predominates (TLMT 3:263n1). 

220 Spicq, “oxbdBadov,” Lexique théologique du Noweau Testament (Fribourg: Cerf, 1991), 1401. 

21 Gerald Е. Hawthorne, Philippians (WBC 43; Waco, Texas: Word Books, 1983), 139. 
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УкоВолћоу is a hapax legomenon in the New ‘Testament, and in general 
restricted to later Greek.?? The etymology of the word is uncertain;?? 
the Suida relates it to “that which is thrown to the dogs."?* ВОАС 
rightly identifies the basic meaning of the word as *useless or undesir- 
able material that is subject to disposal," hence “refuse, garbage."?? But 
the word is also used frequently for excrement.”° In general, скоВоћо 15 
anything that is left over: the oxófaAov of the sea is the *offal";?" the 
oxbpoXov of food is excrement.?? As English words such as excrement, 
dung, or feces remind us, even words referring to fecal matter are not 
necessarily offensive. 

To determine the register of the word we must consider who 
used the word and in which contexts. As it turns out, the pattern of 


usage suggests anything but a vulgar or offensive term. It was used by 
Strabo,?? Symmachus,” Ben Sirach,”*! the Sibylline Oracles,?? Philo,” 


?? Chantraine says скоВоћоу and its cognate verbs are “termes familiers et tardifs” 
(Dictionnaire étymologique, 4:1022); so Marvin К. Vincent, The Epistles to the Philippians and 
to Philemon (ICC; New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1897), 101. 

?5 Chantraine says, “Pour un Grec le mot devait évoquer BóAX, mais cela пе 
débouche sur aucune étymologie" (Dictionnatre étymologique, 4:1022). Lang says simply 
that the “derivation has not been cleared up” (TDNT 7:445). 

?* KvotPadrdv tò tots косі BoAAóuevov (Ѕріса, 7LNT 3:263n2). 

?5 BDAG, s.v.; similarly Spicq gives this as the first meaning of the word (TINT 
3:263—64). 

226 Artemidorus, Oniricriticon 1.67; 2.14; Josephus, BJ. 5.571; and above all, in 
medical writers. 

227 ӨоА&сстс oxbBadrov, Achilles Tatius, Leucippe et Clitophon 2.11.5. 

228 The grammarian Aelius Herodianus even uses tò скоВоћоу after a list of related 
words, where it apparently has the function of xoi tà Ao (which he uses after simi- 
lar lists), “апа so on,” “and the rest”: оїро 8Өєу Kai оїрестс. оїретікос. оїресібрҳтс̧: 
оїро, tò скоВоћоу (J. Е. Boissonade, Herodiani partitiones [Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1963 
(1819)], 36). 

229 Describing a poor drainage system that results in “filth” accumulating on the 
streets (Geogr. 14.1.37). 

250 Symmachus used oxdBadov for excrement at Ezek 4:12 and 15 (for the Hebrew 
53; LXX ВолВатоу). 

?3 Describing what appears in a person's thoughts or speech (Aoyiopóg and 
diaAoytopudc) Ben Sirach uses скъВоћо in synonymous parallelism with korpia 
(“manure”): év cetopatt коскіуоо Siapéver korpia, обтос скоВоло дудротох £v 
Aoytou@ avtod (27:4). The translations and commentaries vary considerably on this 
verse, but the sense must be something along the lines of “When a sieve is shaken, 
the refuse remains; so does a person's filth when he speaks.” The tone is certainly not 
crass; and the text refers to what is filthy or defective in a person. 

232 At Sib. Or. 7.58 and 11.185 the word refers to the “refuse of war" (скоВоћоу 
TOAEMOV). 

?5 Philo, in a discussion of sacrifice, uses скъВоћло to describe the parts of the sac- 
rifice which are to be left “аз refuse” to the mortal race. “For as on the threshing-floor 
the wheat, barley, and other grain are gathered apart, while the chaff and husk and 
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Josephus,?* the author of the Acts of Paul (in a passage dependent on 
Phil 3:8), Plutarch,?? Clement of Alexandria," and the Chaldean 
Oracles.?? Artemidorus, who avoided obscene terms even when giv- 
ing detailed interpretations of sexual dreams,"? used the word for 
"excrement."?? And the vast majority?! of the occurrences of oxbBaAov 


any other refuse [ttg &AAog форотбс] are scattered elsewhither, so too in us there are 
the best, the profitable elements which provide that true nourishment, whereby right 
living is brought to its fullness. These it is which must be dedicated to God, while the 
rest which has nothing of the divine must be left as refuse to mortality [tà бё Aa 
doa uh Octo. dbroAeintéov болер oxópoXo yéver tô Ovyt6]. It is from the former then 
that we must take for our offering” (Sacr. 109 [Colson, LCL]). Later in the same work 
he says of burnt-offerings that “nothing save the remains of food and hide [рпёёу £&o 
1poofis скоВалоу Kai 6épuoxoc] ... should be left to created being” (Sacr. 139, changing 
Colson’s “excrement” to “remains of food,” for the sake of literalness). In this latter 
passage, joined with трофў (“nourishment”), the word clearly has the sense of what is 
left over from the food, and thereby refers to excrement. It is difficult to imagine that 
in this context, discussing sacrifices to God, Philo would have chosen a word of low 
register. Nothing in Philo’s other uses suggests a vulgar word: Somn. 2.22 (distinguishing 
the necessary things from the “superfluous”); Virt. 145 (on how oxen help cleanse the 
sheaves and separate the genuine and useful material from the *refuse"); Prov. 2.62 
(rubbish and “refuse” accumulate in the corners of houses). 

m B 5.571. 

235 In the Acta Pauli 2.23, Paul says: obdév yap o£ too. óoeAfjoe,, ёбу uh Ocóv 
[oi] von тоу [tà] u£v Ode Sove скоВоло пуооцеуоу (“For these things will not help you 
at all unless you ask God, who considers that which is mighty here to be refuse") 
(C. Schmidt апа W. Schubart, IIpáSew MobAov, Acta Pauli: Nach dem Papyrus der 
Hamburger Staats- und Universitütsbibliothek [Glückstadt: J. J. Augustin, 1936], 29). This 
clearly resembles Phil 3:8 (note the use of түүёонол). 

236 Mor. 352D (used parallel to the “surplus from food” [лерітторо трофӣс]); Mor. 
693E (of filtering the dregs of wine, like any other sediment ог “refuse”). 

237 Paed. 2.39.3; Paed. 3.65.3 (“urine and excrement”); Protr. 34.1 (“the sea spit out 
pitiable refuse"). 

238 Speaking of the soul’s ascent and its depositing “the remains of matter" (tò тїс 
Ang oxópoXov), oracle 158 (Ruth Majercik, The Chaldean Oracles: Text, Translation, and 
Commentary |SGRR 5; Leiden: Brill, 1989], 108). 

?95 Artemidorus is quite explicit when interpreting sexual dreams, since the meaning 
of the dreams often hinges on the specific positions and actions involved, but he always 
uses euphemistic terms. In Onirocriticon 1.78—90, sexual intercourse is described with 
such modest terms as ovvovota, Kppodto1a, шүуоџол, Tepatve, and nepaivopar (xiwó 
is used at 1.50); masturbation is yeipotovém то оібоїоу; manual stimulation is ёёфо; 
fellatio is @рртүтото1® (one person dreamed that he was dnd tfjg uncpóc &ppntonotetoOot 
[1.79], which, it turns out, is inauspicious—the man later lost his aidotov); sex with 
animals is óyeóo. 

20 Отт. 1.67; 2.26; 5.79. 

21 Dibelius also noted the use of the word on a Skelettbecher, where the “remains” 
of a person are mere “filth” (Martin Dibelius, An Die Thessalonicher I IT; An die Philipper 
[За ed.; HNT 11; Tübingen: Mohr, 1937], 89). For the use of oxdBaAog as a personal 
name, cf. Masson, “Nouvelles notes," 145-47. 
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are found in medical writers (e.g. Erasistratus,"? Galen,?? Soranus,?* 
Diascorides Pedanius,?? Aretaeus,** etc.), who, as was noted before, 
“scrupulously avoided"?" offensive words in their writings. Thus it 
becomes clear that the word was not crude, vulgar, or of low register. 
None of these authors was working in genres that permitted disgusting 
or offensive vocabulary; they were obviously not choosing a word with 
the tone of the English shit. 

Vincent noted that some patristic interpreters were embarrassed by 
this passage,"? but what concerned them was not the register of Paul's 
term but rather his disparagement of the law??? Chrysostom was at 
pains to show that Paul did not mean that the Mosaic law was itself 
Cnuta. He argues that скоВолоу is more like chaff it is cast away, but 
it is nonetheless useful for its own purpose.?? But Chrysostom gives 
no indication that there was anything inappropriate in the tone of the 
word oxópoXov, and in fact he himself uses the word. 

To summarize: In the case of Galatians, there was never a question 
of Paul’s having used a “proper obscenity.” But Gal 5:12 does make 
the sort of terse, cutting play on words that characterizes many of the 
Cynic chreiai. Demonax’s biting riposte to Favorinus (Demon. 12, cited 
above p. 86) struck Lucian as “well-directed and urbane" (е0стоҳос te 
GUA кол &ocetoc). Perhaps Paul felt the same way about his own com- 
ment, and one suspects someone like Cicero might have agreed that it 
was just the sort of mordantly witty remark a man must occasionally 
employ for force. Others would not have been so impressed. When 
Plutarch urges that arrogance, ridicule, scoffing, and scurrility (6Bptc, 
YEAHs, скфцио, Воролоҳіо) be banished from лоррпоіо, his examples 


?? Fragment 76 (I. Garofalo, Erasistrati fragmenta [Pisa: Giardini, 1988]). 

?8 E.g. Comp. medic. (C. G. Kühn, Claudii Galeni opera omnia [Hildesheim: Olms, 1965 
(1827)], 13:1046). 

29 E.g. Gynaeciorum 4.38.1 

?5 E.g. De simplicibus medicines 1.68.4; De Materia medica 5.75.8. 

26 E.g. De causis et signis diuturnorum morborum 1.15.2. 

27 Bain, “Six Greek Verbs," 53. As noted above, Celsus explicitly stated that he 
wanted to avoid the foediora verba (De medicina 6.18.1; cf. 7.18.3). The word was actually 
later taken over by Latin medical writers (Adams, Latin Sexual Vocabulary, 244). 

?9 Vincent, Philippians, 101. 

* Erich Haupt, Die Gefangenschaftsbriefe (KEK 8/9; 8th ed.; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1902), 126. 

79 то yàp oxopoAov бло TOD citov ёоті, xoi то ісуороу TOD citov то окоВоћоу 
got, тб Gyvpov Аёүо. “Qote лро tovtov хрђоцоу tò скоВоћоу Av (Нот. Phil. [PG 
62:265]). 
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of these breaches of decorum are rude but not obscene. Plutarch might 
well have regarded Paul’s comment in Gal 5:12 as evidence of malice 
(кокотӨгғ10) or coarseness (BSeAvpic) (Mor 68). In addition to the fact 
that Gal 5:12 might seem inconsistent with a spirit of charity, ?! it would 
also have sounded as coarse and offensive to some readers and hearers 
in the ancient world as it has to commentators more recently. 

In the case of Phil 3:8, скоВоло simply did not have the register of 
shit or crap. The word was frequently used in medical texts for excre- 
ment; and to describe one’s prior religious attainments with even so 
inoffensive a word as excrement is certainly forceful. But ultimately, there 
is little evidence that Paul spoke or wrote with a Cynic-style shameless- 
ness such that we should read Ephesians and Colossians as reactions in 
the Pauline school in the way that later Stoics were reacting to Zeno 
and Chrysippus. However unpleasant he could be, by the standards of 
his time, Paul was not lexically indecent. 


CONCLUSION 


Many Christians and Jews in late antiquity took for granted that God 
disapproved of foul language. But when the rabbis and church fathers 
forbade such talk, they did not point to any clear “Thou shalt not” in 
their holy writings. The fact that the rabbis could appeal to Isa 9:16 
was a coincidence, a result of the fact that the later Hebrew expression 
for speaking lewdly used the same consonants as Isaiah’s expression for 
religiously misguided talk. In a slightly different way, when Tertullian or 
Clement of Alexandria or John Chrysostom applied Jesus’ saying “that 
which comes out of the mouth defiles” to foul speech, it was not because 
Jesus had laid down a clear teaching on lexical propriety, but because 
their own sense that foul speech was “dirty” had made Jesus’ words, 
in their Matthean form, apropos. Christians and Jews did not derive 
their morality of foul speech from their scriptures; and the Christians’ 
aversion to foul speech did not stem from the teachings of Jesus. 

The first place in Jewish literature that a concern with foul speech 
surfaces is in the wisdom tradition. Sirach 23:12-15 calls foul speech 
“sinful,” and says that it is hable to humiliate a person if one has the 
habit of using it. The Didache represents the first clear Jewish or Christian 
warning that foul speech will lead to sexual sins (Did. 3.3). 


21 A criticism voiced already by Porphyry (Giancarlo Rinaldi, ed., Biblia Gentium 
[Rome: Libreria Sacre Scritture, 1989]: 674—75). 
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COLOSSIANS AND EPHESIANS 


The only two New ‘Testament texts that explicitly mention foul language 
are Colossians and Ephesians. Although certainty is impossible, this 
study will work from the general scholarly consensus that Ephesians 
is a pseudonymous' epistle, written to one or more gentile churches 
in Asia Minor toward the end of the first century, and written with a 
knowledge of Colossians.” Colossians is also probably pseudonymous;? 


! Markus Barth (Ephesians [2 vols.; AB 34—34A; Garden City: Doubleday, 1974]) 
and А. van Кооп (The Authenticity of Ephesians [Leiden: Brill, 1974]) offer two of the 
lengthiest defenses of its authenticity. As far as authorship is concerned, I find attractive 
Nils Dahl’s thesis that Ephesians was written by a disciple of Paul after the apostle’s 
death, in an effort to call Pauline communities back to their Pauline foundations (Studies 
in Ephesians: Introductory Questions, Text- and Edition-Critical Issues, Interpretation of Texts and 
Themes [ed. David Hellholm, Vemund Blomkvist, and Tord Fornberg; WUNT 131; 
Tübingen: Mohr, 2000], 414). 

? Most scholars who take one or both epistles to be pseudonymous agree that it is 
Ephesians that draws on Colossians. The literature on the question is extensive; for a 
survey with bibliography, see Markus Barth and Helmut Blanke, Colossians (trans. Astrid 
B. Beck; AB 34B; New York: Doubleday, 1994), 101—14. Ernest Best has recently called 
into question how sure we can be that this was the direction of influence (4 Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on Ephesians ПСС; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1998], 20-36); 
John Muddiman draws attention to the difficulties of assuming Ephesians drew directly 
on Colossians (The Epistle to the Ephesians [BNTC 10; London: Continuum, 2001 ]). 
Ephesians and Colossians are full of similarities but relatively little verbatim agree- 
ment, the exception being the 29 words in the same order in Ephesians 6:21-22 and 
Colossians 4:7-8, where the references to co-workers feel more at home in Colossians 
than in Ephesians. Furthermore, certain words, such as ростђр1оу, oixovopío, and 
xÀfpopno, are common to both epistles, but are used differently (see C. Leslie Mitton, 
The Epistle to the Ephesians: Its Authorship, Origin and Purpose [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1951], 244—45). It seems that the author of Ephesians knows the words of Colossians, 
but rearranges them and gives them new meanings. Although Goodspeed's argument 
that Ephesians is an introduction to the Corpus Paulinum written by Onesimus is no 
longer very popular, his view that the author of Ephesians knew Colossians extremely 
well but did not regularly consult it as he wrote would account reasonably well for the 
relationship between the two letters. 

* For a survey and evaluation of the arguments marshaled against Pauline author- 
ship, see Mark Kiley, Colossians as Pseudepigraphy (Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1986), 37—73; 
Outi Leppà, The Making of Colossians: A Study on the Formation and Purpose of a Deutero- 
Pauline Letter (PFES 86; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2003); R. McL. Wilson, 
Colossians and Philemon (ICC; London: T. & T. Clark International, 2005), 9-35 (Wilson 
expresses greater uncertainty about pseudonymity). For arguments in favor of the letter’s 
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but it is very difficult to be precise about its date or purpose.* Since 
Colossians was probably written first, I will begin by considering its 
prohibition of aioxpoAoyia before turning to Ephesians's expanded 
treatment of foul speech. 


І. Co osstans 3:8 


In drawing the ethical implications of having died and risen with Christ 
(Col 2:20-3:17),° Colossians urges the addressees to think about what is 
above, not what is on earth (un tà ёлі тїс үйс, 3:2), since their real life 
is hidden with Christ in God (3:3—4).^ In addition to not thinking earthly 
things, they must also mortify what is earthly in them (vexpdoate oov 
TH WEAN TH ёлі THs yis, 3:5), which amounts to eliminating various sins 
(“fornication, impurity, passion, evil desire, and covetousness"). Colos- 
sians then explains that these are sins of the addressees’ pre-Christian 
lives—sins which will face God’s wrath (3:6). A new list of what not to 
do follows this warning of wrath: “But now put them all away: anger, 
wrath, malice, slander, and foul talk [aioxpodoytav] from your mouth” 
(3:8, RSV). It is this last phrase that interests us. Anger, wrath, malice, 


authenticity, see Peter T. O’Brien, Colossians and Philemon (WBC 44; Waco, Texas: Word 
Books, 1982), xli-liv. 

* The authorship of Colossians is not as important for my interpretation as would 
be the occasion and purpose for the letter. On this question there have been many 
intriguing proposals, including the impressive work of Angela Standhartinger (Studien 
сиг Entstehungsgeschichte und Intention des Kolosserbriefs Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte und 
Intention des Kolosserbriefs [Nov Sup 94; Leiden: Brill, 1999], 195—246); but it is difficult 
to feel enough confidence in any explanation of the letter’s purpose that one could 
then build on that as a given. 

? The language of Colossians here is often thought to reflect a baptismal catechism. 
So, e.g., Ehrhard Kamlah, Die Form der katalogischen Parünese im Neuen Testament (Tübingen: 
Mohr, 1964), 28; Gnilka, Aolosserbrief, 184. (It is interesting to note that the Canons of 
Hippolytus 15 prohibited baptising a person who “speaks of shameful things.”) For 
detailed comparisons of Colossians’s ethical exhortations and those of Jewish apocalyptic 
texts, see Allan R. Bevere, Sharing the Inheritance: Identity and the Moral Life in Colossians 
(JSNTSup 226; London: Sheffield Academic Press, 2003), 148-81. 

* As Angela Standhartinger, among others, has noted, this contrast between “above” 
and “below” coheres well with the thought of the epistle as a whole (“Colossians and 
the Pauline School,” МГ 50 [2004], 590-91); cf. Burton Scott Easton, “New Testa- 
ment Ethical Lists," JBL 51 (1932), 6. 

? For tà uéAn, “your members,” cf. Rom 6:12-13; see also Siegfried Wibbing, Die 
Tugend- und Lasterkataloge im Neuen Testament (BZNW 25; Berlin: Alfred Tópelmann, 
1959), 113. 
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slander—these are not difficult to understand.? But what would have 
been understood by “foul talk”? And why would “foul talk” have been 
listed among the deeds of the “old person” (3:7, 9)? 

Because the mention of foul language is so brief, the place to start is 
with the word atoypoAoyta itself. AioypoAoyta is used only here in the 
NT and does not occur in the LXX. Nevertheless, it is not otherwise 
particularly uncommon.’ In many cases we do not know exactly what 
sort of talk it was that got labeled aioxpoAoyia, so it is not always clear 
what is shameful about it. But in general, two broad categories can be 
discerned. First, using primary obscenities (e.g. тукту, Лолкббелу) could 
be labeled aioypoAoyta, regardless of the context for the obscenities 
(humor, abuse). Second, atoypoAoyta could also be used for abusive 
speech whose content (and perhaps also its choice of words) was deemed 
offensive. Beginning with Lightfoot, commentators have observed that 
aioxpoAoyia could mean either “filthy-talking” or “abusive language." 
Lightfoot rightly added that “the word can only mean abuse when the 
abuse is “foul-mouthed.” 

Aristotle used aioxpoAoyta in the first sense, of the obscene language 
of iambic and Comedy. This was language from which Aristotle thought 
children were to be protected," and which was inappropriate for a 
gentleman to use or listen to. Aristotle mentions this language occur- 
ring at festivals and being used in relaxing, light-hearted conversation. 
Absent from his several discussions 1s any mention of using foul language 
in anger (though he does recognize that a Joke 1s a sort of abuse). 


* Bevere treats most of these vices in detail, seeking to situate them in a Jewish 
context, but does not comment on оісҳроћоүіо (Sharing the Inheritance, 182—203; cf. 
171). Interestingly, several of the Jewish ethical lists (for example, in the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, VOS, or Didache 1—6), which Bevere considers to be the proper 
background for Colossians 3, also warn against foul language. 

9 Contra Alfred Wikenhauser, aioxpoAoyia. is not a word that occurs “gar nicht oder 
nur sparlich” in secular sources (“Zum Worterbuch des Neuen Testamentes,” B 8 
[1910]: 271). I am not sure what Theodor Nägeli meant by listing aioypoAoyia. among 
the “gewahltere Wörter” in Colossians (Der Wortschatz des Apostels Paulus [Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1905], 84). 

10 Saint Pauls Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon (rev. ed.; London: Macmillan, 
1916), 212. Similar analysis is offered by Joachim Gnilka, Der Kolosserbrief (HTKNT 
10/1; Freiburg: Herder, 1980), 184—85 (the smutty form of the speech distinguishes it 
from Влоасфпшо) and Barth and Blanke, Colossians, 408. 

п Pol. 1336b4 (aioxpoAoyto). 

? Eth. nic. 1128223 (oioypoXoyto). 
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The word was still being used centuries later in the ways Aristotle 
used it.? Epictetus warned about using “foul language” when trying 
to raise a laugh'* and when he described leaving behind the smutty 
talk of the pre-philosophical Ше.” And just as Aristotle could use the 
word for the language of certain cults in the fourth century, so in 
the first century B.C., Diodorus Siculus'® used the cognate verb and 
the noun in describing the foul language used in the rites of Demeter; 
and Plutarch" and Julius Pollux'? would later use aioypoAoyia when 
describing similar rites. In these cases the language was sometimes lewd 
(recall the “suggestions for adultery” at the Haloa) and abusive ( jeering 
the other participants). 

As we saw earlier, Plato forbade the guardians of his ideal state from 
imitating men who revile each other and “speak foul words." '? Here the 
context seems to be one of foul abuse, but the context is not exactly 
clear; possibly "speaking foul words" means simply using obscenities, 
and it was mentioned alongside “abuse” because Plato was addressing 
a spectrum of speech vices. Several other texts use oioypoAoyta in 
contexts that clearly imply abuse. Polybius uses aioxpoAoyta for “foul 
abuse" presented orally or in writing. The content of Timaeus's attacks 
on Demochares is all too clear, even in Polybius's more modest para- 
phrase. ? And Polybius complains about the way that Gaius Sulpicius 
Gallus asked for accusations against King Eumenes, and describes what 


5 Siems, “Aischrologia,” 26. 

14 Epictetus, Ench. 33.16 (aioxpoAoyta). 

Diatr. 4.3.2 (aioyporoyia); 4.4.46 (tò aioxpordyov). 

16 Bibl. 5.4.7. 

17 Plutarch, Mor. 417C (оісхроћоүіол mpdg iepots); Mor 361B (aicoypodoyia). 

18 Onomastica, 4.105. 

19 Resp. 395e, using the participle, atoypoAoyotvtac: “Nor yet, as it seems, bad men 
who are cowards and who do the opposite of the things we just now spoke of, revil- 
ing and lampooning one another [коктуородутбс te коі короёодутос &AAXnAouc], 
speaking foul words [atoypoAoyobvtac] in their cups or when sober and in other ways 
sinning against themselves and others in word and deed after the fashion of such 
men" (Shorey, LCL). 

? Demochares had played the whore with the upper parts of his body (ўтолрткёуол 
Lev toig йуо цёрест TOD сфротос). In case that was too vague, Timaeus said that he 
had thereby rendered himself unworthy to blow the holy fire, and had exceeded the 
descriptions of the sexual manuals. 

Polybius also labels Theopompus's description of Philip and his court aioypoAoyto: 
“As for the shameful accusations he brings against Philip's friends, I don’t think he could 
give a defense, but would grant that he had gone far beyond what was proper" (трос 
dé thv Kate TOV oiov aioxpoAoyiav оок бу оїнол боутеђуол Adyov ол›тбу @тобо®уол, 
ovyxopfjoot бё Sót ROAD тї Mapénece 100 коӨтүкоутос [Hist. 8.11.8]). But in this case 
Polybius has himself quoted Theopompus's descriptions of these debaucheries (8.9); 


15 
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was then presented as aioxpoAoyia kai Aovdopta (Hist. 31.6.4), which 
suggests that the nature of the accusation was sordid. It does not tell 
us what terms were used, though the fact that these accusations were 
made in the presence of a magistrate probably means that they gave 
an account of lewd activities but not in lewd terms. In any event, the 
fact that Gallus was willing to listen to “every kind of foul and abusive 
language” is presented as part of his depravity (Hist. 31.6.4). 

Although this survey of the word aioxpoAoyta is restricted to 
occurrences prior to or roughly contemporaneous with Colossians, it 
is hard not to mention the colorful example of a papyrus from A.D. 
359 which complains that someone “came and spoke a lot of foul lan- 
guage to my face" (kai émeAB@v полос é[o]ypoAoyiag eig npóconóv 
цоо é&euróv).?! 

Often it is not clear whether fighting words or simply lewd or 
offensive words are meant. Xenophon says that the Lacedaemonians 
focused conversation on noble deeds and, because of the presence of 
elders with the youth at public meals, avoided foul language.” Since 
it occurs in close connection with aioypovpyta, which usually has a 
sexual connotation, it presumably means that they refrained from sexual 
jokes and stories.? Pseudo-Plutarch urges that children be kept from 
foul language since, according to Democritus, a word is the shadow of 
a deed; ** but he does not further specify the sort of language he has 
in mind, the context in which they might encounter it, or the deeds 
that might follow from these words. When Dorotheus the astrologer 
lists being a speaker of foul language as a characteristic of someone 


although Polybius thinks it obvious that they are “shamefully and inappropriately” 
(&oxp&g кої &npenóc) composed (8.10.2), no “obscene” words are used. 

2 BGU III 909 lines 11—12; cited by Wikenhauser, “Zum Wörterbuch,” 271 and 
in BGAD. 

? Xenophon, Zac. 5.4—7: “Now what opportunity did these public messes give a man 
to ruin himself or his estate by gluttony or wine-bibbing? Note that in other states the 
company usually consists of men of the same age, where modesty is apt to be conspicu- 
ous by its absence from the board [e0 Фулер Kai £Aototn aida napaytyvetat]. But 
Lycurgus introduced mixed companies at Sparta, so that the experience of the elders 
might contribute largely to the education of the juniors. In point of fact, by the custom 
of the country the conversation at the public meals turns on the great deeds wrought 
in the state, and so there is little room for insolence or drunken uproar, for unseemly 
conduct or indecent talk [aioxpovpytav Kai oioxpoAoytav]" (Marchant, LCL). 

?5 For offense at the thought of an old man actually talking about sex with young 
men present, cf. Plutarch, Mor. 653B-C. 

** Pseudo-Plutarch, De Liberis educandis (Mor. ƏР). 
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born under the sign of Ares, it appears in a string of adjectives (e.g. 
hairy, tall, curly-haired, low-born, jokesters).”° 

Words formed analogously to aioypoAoy-, such as aioxpoents/ 
aioxpoeretv,” and aisypouvOeiv”’ are less common, but show a similar 
range of meaning the few times they occur. When an author mentions 
то aioxpoenés of Archilochus, it presumably refers to his use of obscene 
words in attacking his victims.” It is used once by Hippocrates simply 
for putting something down.” aioypoppnuetv and its cognates аге more 
common. In one instance the verb very clearly refers to using foul terms 
(Stobaeus 4.2.24, quoting Charondas).? In the Testament of Judah, one 
result of alcohol’s shame-reducing properties is that the drinker will 
“become foul-mouthed."?! Chrysippus said that the entrance of dis- 
orderly revelers who “speak foul words" (тоос ёлескорбСбоутос Kat 
aioxpoppnpovodvtac) could break up a symposium.” 


? 0 цёу yap Kpióg daceic, edunKets ndo? то?с кАёлтос̧, TH npocóno vebovtas 
Kato, obAdtpiyas, бе1Ло%с, TaryviMdets, crioxpoAoyovs (Carmen astrologicum 142 line 27). 
This passage is quoted by Hephaestion of Theses (ca. A.D. 415) in his Apotelesmatica. 
Hephaestion also uses the word in similar descriptions. 

2 For the synonymity of aioypoAoyetv and оісҳроғлету, see Phrynichus, Praepa- 
ratio sophistica (Epitome, 46.1). Athenaeus (Deipn. 571a-b) quotes a line that connects 
aicxpoenety to gauche rusticity: “You are so gauche and uncouth speaking foul language 
[aioxpoen@v]; you keep your tongue on the left side of your mouth" (0с сколос et 
кбүроїкос оісҳроғлфу· ča, ёл’ брютёр’ év TH отӧроті thv yAG600v oopeic). 

" Hippocrates, Epid. 3.17.11; 4.15 (quoted above, p. 14n66). 

28 Claudius Aelianus, apud Suda s.v. Archilochus: ApytAoxov үоду, momtiy үғууоїоу 
THAAD, £t тїс ADTOD то оісҳроєлёс koi TO кокоррпроу @фёЛо1 xoi oiovel KNATOM 
G&noppdwetev (“Archilochus was a noble poet in other respects if one were to take away 
his foul mouth and slanderous speech and wash them away like a stain") (Gerber, Greek 
lambic Poetry, 39). 

? Hippocrates, De arte 1.1: “There are some who have made an art of speaking 
badly of the arts" (eiot vweg ot téyvnv лєлойтүутод то тйс tékvac оісҳроєлеїу). 

30 Stobaeus, Ecl. 4.2.24: “Let nobody speak shamefully lest he drag his thoughts to 
shameful deeds or fill his soul with shamelessness and pollutions. For we call things that 
are seemly and pleasant with their proper names, those given by custom; but we avoid 
openly naming those things toward which we are inimical because of the shameful- 
ness of it. Let it be shameful even to say that which is shameful” (aiypoppnpovetta бё 
ynóeíc, блос àv uh поареАкот thv Sidvoiav Épyotg aioxpois unõè @уолъитАЛ thy оху 
&vouóeto xoi ш«соц@тоу. TH LEV yàp eooxnuova xoi piña toig oiketotg буброот кої 
xeutévotg оло TOD vóuou npoocyopebouev, трос à д” ду £yOp&c Éyopuev, ё61отбредо 
кой тїс простүоріос бій то aioxpdv. ёсто ёё Kai oioxpóv einetv то aioxpdv). 

91 T. jud. 14.8: “If he exceeds this boundary, the spirit of error invades his mind and 
makes the drunkard become foul-mouthed and lawless; yet rather than be ashamed, 
he boasts in his dishonorable action and considers it to be fine” (ёбу бё na péA0n тоу 
Spov todtov, éuBÓAXe eig TOV vodV xoi mot TO nveðua tfjg TAGVNSG: xoi notti TOV 
u£Ovcov aioypoppnuoveiv кої лороуоцеїу Kai u оісҳоуесдол, ОЛАФ. Kai ёүкол›у&сбол 
тй &cuite, уошбоуто. єїуол KaAdv). 

2 SVF 3.768. 
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Turning back to the command in Colossians with this range of mean- 
ings in mind, the context in Col 3:8 strongly suggests that aioxpoAoyta 
refers to abusive language. The word comes after a list of terms deal- 
ing with anger, and follows immediately on “slander” (BAaognuta). 
Unlike its English cognate, BAaoonpta refers to the charges made 
against men* or gods; it means not “blasphemy” but “defamation” 
or “slander.” “Slander” was a natural outgrowth of anger;** the word 
could be used of the abuse that the Cynics doled out.? Taken as a 
whole, Col 3:8 is forbidding anger and the sort of angry, vehement 
attack on others that so often involved nasty language. Colossians is 
not addressing foul language from the perspective of Aristotle. The 
vices listed in Col 3:8 have nothing to do with using prohibited words 
in playful conversations. They have nothing to do with what sort of 
drama to watch, what poetry to enjoy, or what jokes to tell. The vices 
have to do with anger and the words one uses when angry. This is 
not to deny the fact that what makes something aioypoAoyta and not 
simply Aovdopia was that something shameful—in terms of vocabulary 
or content—was said. It is one thing to call someone “rat”? or “scum 
of the еагїһ”?” or “whitewashed wall"; it is another to say that he 
is “wide-arsed” or that he suffered a dislocated Jaw while fellating his 


3 LSJ, s.v. Влосфпшо 2: “defamation, slander.” So О. Hofius, EDNT, 1.220; cf. 
Mark 7:22; Eph 4:31; 1 Tim 6:4. Secular and Christian writers alike use this word for 
charges against humans or against gods. When Suetonius wrote a book on terms of 
abuse, he titled it Пері BAooqnuióv. 

3t For Власфпшо and dpyn together, cf. Plutarch, Mor 468B. 

9 E.g., Plutarch, Mor 468A (Metrocles chastizes Stilpo for Stilpo's daughter's loose life; 
the chastizement [óveiótGew] is Власфпшо). Troy Martin (By Philosophy and Empty Deceit: 
Colossians as Response to a Cynic Critique | JSNTSup 118; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 1996]) could have used Col 3:8 to strengthen his thesis that Colossians addresses 
Cynic philosophy, for certainly no group in the ancient world was more notorious for 
“foul-mouthed abuse” (taking blasphemia and aischrologia together) than the Cynics. 

3 E.g. Petronius, Sat. 58 (one of Trimalchio’s freedmen, Hermeros, to Giton for 
laughing so loudly). For many examples of (mostly non-obscene) Latin terms of abuse, 
see Ilona Opelt’s Die lateinischen Schimpfivórter und verwandte sprachliche Erscheinungen: Ете 
Typologie (Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1965) and eadem, Vom Spott der Rómer (Munich: 
E. Heimeran, 1969). 

37 So а Cynic addresses others at dinner with à коӨ@рноло. (Lucian, Symp. 16); and 
later one person calls another к@Өорцо, and опе of the others then &vteAoWopeito, 
“responded with abuse in kind” (Symp. 40). 'Trimalchio's wife calls him “low scum” 
(Sat. 74). 

38 As Paul calls the high priest in Acts 23.3; the remark is identified as Ао1борїо. in 
the next verse (tov &py1epéa tod Oeod Лолбореїс;). 
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well-endowed slave.” Either type of abuse could be called Aotdopia, 
but only the latter aioxpoAoyta, for oioxpoAoyto “denotes the form in 
which the injurious BAawo@nuta finds expression." '" orioxpoAoyto might 
extend to “spreading malicious gossip behind a person's back,"*' but 
only if that gossip was sordid. 

So Colossians 1s picking out an obscene sort of speech, and no doubt 
the obscenity 1s part of what Colossians objected to. But in Colossians 
we do not have an exposition of what was wrong with obscenity fer se. 
For Aristotle wioypoAoyia was inconsistent with a free citizen’s character. 
It was slavish, clownish, and unrefined to use certain words, regard- 
less of whether the speaker was angry or not. Epictetus worried about 
how listening to or using obscene language would cost one respect. As 
we have seen, this is a widely attested sentiment.” But Colossians says 
nothing about what one will listen to. What was one to do when the 
mimes were performed in the street? When friends shared lewd jokes? 
And Colossians does not lay out the limits of humorous language. 
Could a Christian use primary obscenities? What about double entendres? 
Could someone engage in an explicit discussion of sex if one avoided 
obscenities? What was it about foul words that made them so bad? Did 
some words have a dangerous power, or were they just vulgar? When 
we ask these questions, we see that Colossians was not approaching the 
problem of foul language from this angle at all. The point needs to be 
emphasized because Colossians's brief mention of aioxpoAoyta can be 
contrasted with Ephesians’s more elaborate objection to inappropriate 
language of a humorous nature. 

It is also clear from the context of Col 3:8—‘anger, wrath, malice, 
slander, aioxpoAoyia”—that Colossians is not drawing on the connec- 
tion between foul language and sexual activity that we saw in Did. 3.3. 
This is noteworthy given that Did. 3.3 and 5.1 would seem to represent 
the uses of aioxpoAoyia nearest to Colossians in terms of date and 
cultural milieu. As we saw, according to Did. 3.3, the outcome of being 


39 Lucian, Pseud. 27. On the range of language that can be used in abuse, cf. Bianca- 
Jeanette Schröder, DNP 11.175 (s.v. “Schimfworter”). 

* T. K. Abbott, The Epistles to the Ephesians and to the Colossians (ICC; New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902), 283; Gnilka, Kolosserbrief, 185. 

* Eduard Schweizer, Letter to the Colossians (trans. Andrew Chester; Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1982), 193. 

+ СЕ Lucian, Salt. 1-3, where Crato criticizes Lycinus for taking in “bawdy songs”; 
the entertainment is base and effeminate, and the fact that Lycinus enjoys it suggests 
that he does not belong among the “serious-minded” (x&v onovdatov). 
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a foul-mouthed person and a “lifter of the eyes" is adultery.? This 
connection is picked up in later Christian authors, as well. Clement of 
Alexandria and John Chrysostom worried about the way lewd speech 
(their understanding of aioxpoAoyia) would lead to sex, Chrysostom 
calling it “the chariot of fornication."" But in Colossians there is no 
indication that the danger in foul words is that they lead to sexual 
misconduct. oioxpoAoyta is named as part of a separate list of sins 
from the sexual (and possibly sexual) sins of Col 3:5. 

So why might Colossians oppose an angry, slanderous use of foul 
language? Philosophical treatises on how to control anger recognized 
angry words as both a symptom and a source of the malady they sought 
to cure. Where Colossians simply forbids slander and foul language 
alongside anger, Plutarch argued that holding the tongue in check 
was one of the therapies for anger.? Sometimes opening one’s mouth 
can act as a release valve for powerful emotions, Plutarch concedes. 
For those experiencing love or sorrow, singing a serenade or wailing a 
lament might afford them some relief; but speaking when angry tends 
only to exacerbate the problem (Mor. 455C). In so arguing, Plutarch 
was addressing the popular assumption that by giving free rein to some 
abusive words an angry person could “get it all out.” The impotent 
Encolpius berated his limp organ and then, momentarily ashamed to 
find himself involved in such a discussion, finally asks what harm he 
had done if he “relieved his grief" with some abuse.*° 

But in addition to fueling rage, Plutarch (and others) thought angry 
words reflected badly on the people who spoke them.“ Plutarch argues 
that, whereas a rough sea 1s said to cleanse itself by spewing forth 


43 тёкуоу pov, uÌ yivov... aioxpoAdyos ит|дё DwNnAdPBaALOG: ёк үйр tovtov End&vTOV 


uoto yevv@vtat. 

^ Chrysostom, Hom. Eph. (PG 62:118): GAN болер éxet і.е. Eph 4:31] тўу 
кролүйу neptetÀev, öynua odoav тйс дрүйс, обто убу [Eph 5:3] thy aioypoAoytov 
xoi єотралеЛіоу dynua odoav tfjg nopvetog. It is striking that Chrysostom links 
aioypoAoyia to Ephesians, where the word is not actually used. He obviously felt that 
the thrust of Colossians 3, where aioypoAoyto was used, was against angry words, 
not lewd words. 

5 Mor 455A-E; 456E; et passim. Chrysostom would later make the same observation 
in his sermons on abuvise language (e.g. Hom. Eph. 16). 

46 “quid autem ego” inquam “mali feci, si dolorem meum naturali convicio exoneravi?” (Sat. 
132). 

* Cf Cicero, Fin. 1.27 (Rackham, LCL): “I always feel that insult and abuse, ог 
ill-tempered wrangling and bitter, obstinate controversy are beneath the dignity of 
philosophy? (maledicta, contumeliae, tum iracundae contentiones concertationesque in. disputando 
pertinaces indignae iracundiae, mss.| philosophia mihi videri solent). 
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seaweed, an enraged person who shouts out “intemperate, bitter, and 
vulgar words” defiles the soul and earns disrepute (Mor. 456C-D). 
When people are angry their tongues turn “rough and dirty” (tpayeta 
Koi ролорд) and they say inappropriate words (Aóyoug &tdnovg [Mor. 
456D]). Those who make such outbursts are perceived to be “hostile, 
slanderous, and malicious" (ёуӨрої Kai xoxoAóyoi Kai xoxorBeic). 
Philo says that an ancient once refused a match of reviling (Aoi6opto) 
because in such affairs the victor is worse than the vanquished (Philo, 
De Ag. 110). Even the vulgar Trimalchio knew that in a battle of words, 
"the one who gives in always comes off best" (Sat. 59). When near 
contemporaries such as these held such opinions, it is no surprise that 
Colossians saw slander and foul language as behavior inappropriate for 
the “new person" created in God's image (3:10-11). 

Strife and commotion and foul abuse were perceived as uncivilized 
at best, beastly'? and sub-human at worst. Philo explicitly contrasts 
the order and decorum of the Therapeutae with the way most Greeks 
“bellow and rave like wild dogs." Apuleius compares the rowdy abuse 
of a band of robbers to the drunken brawl between the Lapiths and the 
Centaurs.?' Dio Chrysostom also uses the image of the Lapiths when 
contrasüng the conduct of the wise with fools, for the wise will not 
behave inappropriately (&mpenóc) but with seemliness and courtesy. The 
foolish, on the other hand, “behave disgustingly and without restraint 
[олус koi @коА@&стос], giving vent to anger or to laughter with shouts 
and disorder,...as we are told was the case at the party once held by 
the Centaurs” (Alex. 53 [Crosby, LCL]). One of the titles for Lucian's 
portrayal of a drunken banquet is “The Lapiths." Lucian describes a 
wedding feast at which philosophers belonging to the various schools 
of thought get drunk and trade insults and blows. In the uproar they 
exchange the standard accusations of sexual misconduct.” The narra- 
tor says that every philosopher was at fault: some did shameful things, 


* СЕ the goatherd and shepherd of Theocritus's Idylls, exhibiting their crass rusticity 
with obscene insults (5.41—44, 116-19). 

? Cf Plato, Leg. 935A: “Не makes a wild beast of himself through his rancorous 
life." 

50 Contempl. 41—47. 

?! “They played raucously, sang deafeningly, and joked abusively [conviciis iocantur], 
and in every other respect behaved just like those half-beasts, the Lapiths and Centaurs” 
(Apuleius, Metam. 4.8 [Hanson, LCL]). 

5 One says to another that after getting caught in adultery with a student's wife, 
tà atoxiota Éxoec, “you suffered the most shameful things." The Stoics mock the 
Epicureans as hedonists, but are told that they themselves both do and endure the most 
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others said things that were “more shameful still."? The upshot of the 
whole affair, from the narrator’s perspective, is that an allegiance to 
philosophy does not yield moral betterment (Symp. 34). It was actually 
the non-philosophers (110тол) who behaved with decorum (Kooptws 
[ Symp. 35]); and in fact, the philosophers’ bad conduct simply confirmed 
the popular perception that too much book learning addles men’s wits 
(Symp. 34). There was nothing admirable in the philosophers hurling 
such accusations. It was not a venerable, philosophic boldness; it was 
shameful—and comical to those who heard about it. 

In addition to giving us a sense of what it would have meant for a 
group with pretensions of leading a higher life to vent nasty accusa- 
tions, Lucian’s story also points to the symposium as one of the occa- 
sions where such things were especially likely to happen.?* But Lucian’s 
Symposium 1s doubly interesting because it gives us not one but two 
moments in the night when foul language occurred; considering them 
both helps bring Col 3:8 into sharper focus. 

Before any of this uproar had happened at the symposium, Lucian 
says that there was a lull between dishes. 'To keep the guests entertained, 
the host ordered a clown (yeXoxtono1óg) to “do or say something funny, 
that the guests might be even more relaxed."? The clown then regaled 
them with some ribald verses (recited in an Egyptian accent) and by 
teasing the guests. Although the content of these particular verses is 
not mentioned, from various discussions about the decency of dinner 
entertainment, it is clear that they were often indecent (recall Quintil- 
ian’s complaint that “every dinner party resounds with obscene songs 
[omne convivium obscenis canticis strepit]’’).°° 

Here we have two occasions in the course of the same gathering 
when language that could be labeled aioypodoyia was present: some 


shameful things for the sake of pleasure (wbtoi tà оїсҳлото ўбоуђс veka лоте кол 
т@оўєте [Symp. 37]). In this instance, a sexual sense for n&oxo seems all but certain. 

5 ot èv énotovv aioxpó, oi ё’ £Aeyov оісҳіо (Symp. 34). 

5t Cf. Petronius, Sat. 74. The Testament of Judah (14.8) and Sirach (23:12-15; 
31:12-32:13) also worried about wine or the symposium as a place were foul language 
might be used. 

5 eineiv тї f| лрдбол yeAotov, óc ёт. UGAAOV oi ovunótor OvoroOetev (Symp. 18). 

% Inst. 1.2.8. On cinaedic poetry, often recited at symposia, cf. Athenaeus, Deipn. 
14.620e-621a. Plutarch devotes an essay to “What Kinds of Entertainment are Most 
Appropriate at Dinner” (Тїсї udAtota xpnozéov &kpoduaot mapa ёгїлуоу [Мох 
711A—713F], and Varro had said that “not everything should be read at a dinner 
party" (apud Aulus Gellius, Noct. ай. 13.11.5). For jokesters at banquets, cf. Josephus, 
A.J. 12.212; Philo, Contempl. 58. 
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light entertainment and the shameful accusations exchanged in rage. 
We find the same two moments in Petronius’s Cena Trimalchionis: Atel- 
lan singers perform at one point, and aggressive disputes burst out at 
another. (We could also add the language of ‘Trimalchio’s of-handed 
comments at dinner, such as his swearing while playing a game, his 
boasting of “banging” [debattuere] his mistress [Sat. 69], and his concern 
that nobody “shit” on his memorial [ Sat. 71].) For heuristic purposes, we 
can ask which of these situations Colossians was addressing: Whether 
or not to say gross things in the passion of anger, or how to react to 
(and whether to use) off-color language in light-hearted conversation 
and entertainment? It is clearly the former that best fits the context in 
Colossians. Colossians is addressing angry outbursts of foul-mouthed 
slander. 

Other authors, such as Plato and Philo, connect BAaoonpuia and 
saying something aioxpov, since they assumed that when angry people 
attacked each other they might “utter something shameful.” Plato says 
that when people “abuse one another slanderously” (кокс 6A ovg 
BAaoonpotvtec) they employ shameful words (vY aioyp@v дуоцбтоу 
[Leg 9341£]). Philo speaks of slander (ВЛосфтшіол) in the context of 
“uttering something shameful” (o0éyyecO0o( ті тӧу aioxp@v [Dec. 93]; 
cf. Spec. Leg. 3.174, where an enraged woman might say one of the 
“prohibited” words). The Testament of Judah warns that wine might lead 
to foul language (14.8), and then reiterates the advice not to touch wine 
“in order that you might not sin with words of insolence, of fighting, of 
calumny” and die before one’s time.” The connection of foul words and 
fighting is, indeed, quite widespread.” 

So Colossians was not forbidding foul language because it might lead 
to something worse; such language was simply inappropriate for the 
Christian’s new, heavenly life. One passage from Epictetus provides a 
particularly close parallel to the thought that putting away (блотіӨңи) 
angry, foul talk (то aioypoAdyov) was a mark of moral progress. Epictetus 
says that his students can rejoice “if you have put away [@тотёӨв1сол] 


5 {va ur] Gudptyte ev Adyous UBpews xoi Udy xoi сокофоутіос koi лороВбоєос 


évtoAdv Өєо?, Kai &noAcioBe оок v колрф dna (T. fud. 16.3). 

58 Anton Vogtle suggested that Paul was perhaps facing the “special weaknesses of 
the Asiatic character" when he listed nixpia, kpavyn, and Влосфпшо in Col 3:8 (Die 
Tugend- und Lasterkataloge im Neuen Testament | Münster: Aschendorff, 1936], 34), but it 
seems that these vices may have afflicted other ethnic groups as well. 
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or lessened maliciousness and reviling, or rashness, or foul language 
[tò aioxpoAdyov], or thoughtlessness, or slovenliness.”°? 

James Dunn” and Eduard Lohse®! suggest that James 3:1—12 gives 
an exposition of the sin addressed here in Col 3:8. James is indeed 
concerned with the speech of anger and fighting (1:19; 3:9; 4:11), but 
James addresses actual cursing (i.e. mprecations) rather than obscene 
abuse. Colossians does place the vice in the context of an eschatologi- 
cal tension, between the old life and the new (3:7, 9-10), between the 
earthly and the heavenly (3:1—2, 5), between a secret existence “in 
Christ” and the world (3:1—4, 9-11).? But in Colossians, speech is 
listed alongside its emotional sources—anger, wrath, and malice. The bad 
behavior described in Colossians 3:1—9 is a thing of the earth (Col 3:2, 
5), not of Hell. The rhetoric of defilement is not employed.? Nothing 
in Colossians suggests the tongue is an unconquerable adversary, or 
that controlling it is the key to gaining mastery over the whole body. 
Furthermore, James is troubled by more than just fighting words. James 
is also bothered by the way the tongue “boasts great things” (James 3:5; 
cf. 4:13-17). Most importantly, Colossians envisions a broader range 
of positive roles for the tongue. James wanted silence (James 1:19). 
“Blessing God” was the tongue’s proper function, but even reference 
to that activity Just reminds James of the horrible fact that the same 
tongue that blesses also curses ( James 3:9-12). Where James expresses 
reservations about teaching (James 3:1—2), Colossians commends it 
without qualification (Col 3:16). Finally, it is very difficult to imagine 
James encouraging his readers to make their conversation charming and 
pleasant so as to engage more effectively their unbelieving interlocu- 
tors. This is precisely what Colossians does when it commends “speech 
seasoned with salt” (Col 4:6). 


59 2 Ж A \ , 2 A , 02 A > No 
59 ei то кокотӨєс Kai Aotóopov блотёӨғ1сол, ререїокос, ei то лролетёс, ei TO oioypo- 
> > 4 


Aóyov, ei то Eikaiov, ei то ёлісесоррёхоу (Epictetus, Diatr. 4.4.46). 

99 The Epistle to the Colossians (NIGTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1996), 219. 

9! Colossians, 140—41n42. 

® On the eschatological and apocalyptic aspects of these ethics, see Kamlah, Form, 
32-33. 

55 Contra Margaret Y. MacDonald, Colossians and Ephesians (Sacra Pagina; Collegeville, 
Minn.: Liturgical Press, 2000), 148—49. 
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LA. Colosstans 4:6: “Season Your Speech with Salt” 


‘Toward the end of the epistle comes a request for prayers, so that Paul 
and his companions might proclaim the mystery of Christ boldly (Col 
4:2—4). This entreaty continues with an exhortation that addresses how 
the Colossians themselves should speak with non-believers: “Conduct 
yourselves wisely toward outsiders, making the most of the time. Let 
your speech always be gracious, seasoned with salt, so that you may 
know how you ought to answer every опе” (Col 4:5-6, RSV). It has 
not always been recognized that Colossians is here commending witty, 
charming, ingratiating speech. The word “gracious” is apt in so far as it has 
the sense of “charming” or “winsome.” But “gracious” tends to mean 
“courteous” or “kind,” and that misses the mark, for in the context of 
“words,” y&pig connotes not so much “kindness” and “benevolence” as 
something aesthetic, like “attractiveness” or *charm."* Because yapig 
is used here to describe speech, it need not conjure up the theological 
concept of “grace,” as it it often has for commentators determined 
to find a more “religious” sense. And in fact, xó&ptg was not only а 
standard word for the “attractiveness” or “charm” of words (“grace” 
in the aesthetic sense)," but it is also used for the winsomeness of 


б &v Copia mEpimatette лрос тоос #60 тоу Karpov EFayopaCopevot. ó Aóyog ouv 


пбутоте èv YUPITL, Лот ўртоџёуос̧, eidévar л@с Sel ouüg evi ёкботф йлокріуєсдол. 

% The word has a different sense in Col 3:16, where xópig is used in the context 
of praising God with song (6 Adyog тод Хр1ото? évoteito év оцту nAovotoc, êv лост 
copia б1б®скоутєс Kai vovPetodvtes Exvtods, yayo Vuvorg фдоїс nvevpwatiKats £v 
[тї] x&pitt бдоутес £v тойс корбїолс ouv t Ve). “Singing év тў xaputv” probably 
does not mean singing “with charm” in an aesthetic sense, although the view has 
its defenders. Theophylact said divine songs should have а луєоџотікў xópig just as 
secular songs have their own y&ptc; and there is biblical precedent for xópig in the 
aesthetic sense of “charm” or “grace” (Psa 45:2 [LXX 44:3]: &ex00n xópig £v xetreot 
oov; Eccl 10:12: Adyou otépatog c0900 xépic [in each case for ]T1]). But a more likely 
sense for Col 3:16 would be singing “with thankfulness” (RSV; Abbott, Ephesians and 
Colossians, 291; BGAD, s.v. x&ptc, 5), as indicated by the context (cf. 3:15, ebydprotor; 
3:17, ebyapiotodvtec). 

% E.g, Ernst Lohmeyer, Die Briefe an die Philipper, an die Kolosser und an Philemon [KEK 
9; 12th ed.; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1961], 163; Gnilka, Kolosserbrief, 231; 
Erich Haupt, Die Gefangenschafisbriefe (KEK 8—9; 7th ed.; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1902), 166; Barth and Blanke, Colossians, 456. 

6 BGAD, s.v. хбр, 1; LSJ, s.v. хбр, 1.1. СЕ Plutarch, Moralia 514F: “But if a 
remark is neither useful to the speaker nor of serious importance to the hearers, and 
if pleasure or charm [xópic] is not in it, why it it made?" Uses in pagan Greek are 
ubiquitous, but such usage can be found in Jewish and Christian literature as well. Cf. 
Sirach 20:13: “The wise man makes himself beloved with words, but fools’ pleasantries 
(yapites) are wasted” (my trans.); here the parallelism of “words” and у@рїтєс suggests 
verbal charms are in view. 
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wit. And the reference to speech “seasoned with salt” (“Matı ртоцёуос) 
suggests that a humorous sort of “charm” is precisely what is being 
commended here, for salt was frequently used for piquant wit;? the 
metaphor drew on salt’s flavor enhancing, rather than its preserving, 
properties." Murray Harris’s paraphrase perfectly captures the sense of 
the sentence as a whole: “Let your conversation always be graciously 
winsome and seasoned with the salt of wit and pungency.””! 

In Greek and Latin salt was such a common metaphor for *wit"? that 
there is no reason to interpret Col 4:6 in light of Jesus’ words about salt 
that has lost its saltiness (Mark 9:49—50; Matt 5:13; Luke 14:34—35).? 
These passages are themselves rather obscure,’* and more importantly, 


® Lucian can speak of f| «opi xópic, the “charm” of comic wit (Lucian, Muse. laud. 
11). СЕ Plutarch, Mor 1065D-E, on the Stoics’ idea that the “funny lines” (ёлтүр&инөтөо 
yeAoia) in Comedy—even if they are themselves gatAa—give “a certain charm [yé&piv 
туд] to the piece as a whole. Even Chrysostom knew that wittiness might be taken 
as xópic. “It seems to have a certain charm, yet there is nothing more unpleasant than 
this.... Now there is nothing more shameless than the jokester; so in fact his mouth is 
not full of charm [у@рїтос], but of pain" (Hom. Eph. [PG 62:120]). 

© So Ewald and Dibelius note that the addition of the words “seasoned with salt” 
confirms that xó&pig must mean “Anmut” in Col 4:6 (Paul Ewald, Die Briefe des Paulus 
an die Epheser, Kolosser und Philemon. [2d ed.; Leipzig: Deichert, 1910], 437; Martin 
Dibelius, An die Kolossez, Epheser, An Philemon [revised by H. Greeven; За ed.; HNT 12; 
Tubingen: Mohr, 1953], 50). 

? BGAD, s.v. Лос (b): “Of speech that is winsome or witty"; Muddiman, Ephesians, 
232: “At Col. 4.6 speech towards outsiders that is gracious and ‘seasoned with salt’ 
(the regular Greek metaphor for ‘wit’) is positively commended.” On the connection 
between “salt” and “charm,” note that Plutarch says that some actually call “salt” 
“charms” (y&pitac) because it makes food enjoyable (Mor 685A). 

? Murray J. Harris, Colossians and Philemon (EGGNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1991), 198; cf. the NJB: “Always talk pleasantly and with a flavor of wit.” 

? So Dibelius suggests that Paul is passing on a secular saying (Kolosser, 51). He says 
that eidévor through the end of verse 6 “ist der verchristlichende Zusatz, der sagt, 
warum auch der Christ sich solcher hellenischen Regel fügen solle" (Kolosser, 51). 

75 E.g. Barth and Blanke, who reject the suggestion that Colossians is favoring 
“ingratiating” speech: “The image employed here could be that of salt in its function 
of preventing decay or rot. Then, analogously again to the thought in v 3, the ‘secret’ 
would be understood as the salt that makes the speech of the Colossians an imperishable 
word (of God)" (Colossians, 457). Lohse belives—rightly, in my view—that Col. 4:6 is 
talking about salt as the spice of wit, but he treats this as similar to the uses of “salt” 
in the gospels (Eduard Lohse, Colossians and Philemon [trans. William R. Poehlmann 
and Robert J. Karris; Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971]). It seems to me that 
whatever Jesus was telling the disciples, it was not a lesson about having an attractive 
conversational style. 

™ Unlike Matthew (opetg éote tò бЛос тс yis) and Mark (ёҳете év ёоотоїс GAG кой 
eipnvevete ёу Aoi), Luke never says anything explicit about the disciples being salty; 
yet given its context in Luke, it might still somehow relate to the nature of discipleship 
(so Joseph A. Fitzmyer, SJ., The Gospel According to Luke [2 vols.; AB 28-28A; New York: 
Doubleday, 1981-85], 1067—70). Mark might be urging “sharing salt” in the sense of 
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they are not addressing salty speech. Rather, language “seasoned with salt” 
means language with the spice of humor. When Plutarch contrasted the 
humor in Menander and Aristophanes, he described their respective 
*salts";? and Cicero called Attic wit sales Attici." Cicero advises orators 
to make use of wit (sal) and humor (_facetiae).’’ Catullus and Martial use 
“salt” as a reference to salacious wit and frankness about sexual matters, ? 
perhaps because actual salt was believed to be a spur to sex.’ 

The “salt” of wit was to keep speech from becoming boring and to 
keep listeners listening. Quintilian says “salty” speech denotes “a sort of 
simple seasoning of speech, perceived by an unconscious judgement—by 
the palate as it were—which stimulates and saves a speech from becom- 
ing tedious." Timon complained that the Academics’ speech was 
à&vóA1010c, "insipid."?! 

What a *salty" wit gave to speech was, in short, *charm." When Epic- 
tetus said that the Cynic must know how to make witty, biting ripostes, 
he said that they needed хбр and оёоттс, charm and sharpness of 


eating together (Morna Hooker, The Gospel According to Mark [BNTC 2; London: A & 
C Black, 1991], 233) but what that has to do with the prediction that “everything 
will be salted with fire" 1s hardly obvious. Mark has clearly brought together several 
(obscure) expressions because of the catchwords “fire” and “salt.” The only thing all 
three gospels agree on is that salt is worthless if it is not salty. Since salt is an extremely 
flexible symbol—Davies and Allison list ten different uses (Matthew, 1:472—73)—3t is 
hard to know what is being commended. Davies and Allison conclude that “you are 
the salt of the earth” is a very general reference to goodness in more or less the same 
way as “you are the light of the world” (Matt 5:14). 

5 Plutarch (Mor 854C) says that “Menander’s comedies contain an abundance of 
salty wit [GA@v],” and that Aristophanes’s “wit is bitter and rough [GAec лїкрої кол 
tpaxeic].” Socrates said that humor, like “salt,” should be used sparingly (t@ yeAoto 
KoOdnep GAi neoevouévog Set хрћодол [Stobaeus, Ecl. 3.34.18]). 

Fam. 9.15.2. СЕ Martial 3.20.9 (Attico sales). 

7 Or Brut. 99; cf. De or. 1.34: facetiarum quidam lepos quo, tanquam sale, perspergatur omnis 
orato. 

? Catullus 16.7-11; Martial, Epig. 8.3. 

7 Plutarch explains why ships carrying a lot of salt breed so many rats. It is not, as 
some assert, because the females conceive without intercourse by merely licking the 
salt, but rather because “the saltiness imparts a sting to the sexual members and serves 
to stimulate copulation. For this reason, perhaps, womanly beauty is called ‘salty’ and 
‘piquant’ when it is not passive nor unyielding, but has charm [у@рїтї] and provoca- 
tiveness” (Plutarch, Mor. 6850-Е). 

99 salsum igitur erit, quod non erit insulsum, velut quoddam simplex orationis condimentum, quod 
sentitur latente iudicio velut palato, excitatque et a taedio defendit orationem (Quintilian, Inst. 6.3.19 
[Russell, LCL]; c£. Inst. 6.3.18). 

1 DLL. 4.67; cited by BGAD, s.v. бЛос 2. 
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wit.” Ancient authors describing charmingly witty speech sometimes 
even use yápıç with, of all words, edtpaneAia, the very “wittiness” that 
Eph 5:4 forbids! Dionysius of Halicarnassus reports that many people 
used the word xópig for evtpaneAta;®® and not infrequently the words 
occur together, a sort of Greek equivalent of the Latin lepos et facetiae.™ 
Josephus, for instance, in portraying the winsome savoir faire of Joseph 
son of ‘Tobias, says that King Ptolemy was pleased by the young man’s 
“charm and ready wit” (obeis © ёлі tH ҳбрит Kai TH edtpaneAia. tod 
уғоуіско? [4,7. 12.173]). Philo uses хбр and evtpameAtoa together in 
a similar way, saying that the Emperor Gaius’s courtiers laughed at one 
of his comments in order “to make the remark seem witty and charming 
[0nép tod то АєуӨёу Soxetv odv edtpaneAia xoi у@рїтї ғірђодол]” 
(Philo, Legat. 361). Plutarch also uses y&pig and evtpaneAta together 
in a similar way.” 

The advice to use charming, salty speech in Col 4:6 makes excellent 
sense when understood as advice about the aesthetics of the speech. 
Although the words GAag and àptóo are used together only here 
and in patristic authors dependent on this passage, we have seen that 
the metaphors of “salt” and “grace” for speech are not гаге; and a 
reference to salty wit provides a much more meaningful interpretation 
of Col 4:6 than references to divine grace. If the commendation of 
"charming, piquant speech" seems a bit dilettantish for the ethos of 


® Epictetus, Diatr. 3.22.90: “Furthermore, the Cynic ought to possess great natural 
charm and readiness of wit—otherwise he becomes mere snivel, and nothing else—so 
as to be able to meet readily and aptly whatever befalls" (Oldfather, LCL). Epictetus's 
examples of this xópig and ó&ótng include the chreia in which Diogenes is asked if it 
is true that he does not believe in the gods. Diogenes replies, “And how can that be? 
You I regard as hated by the gods!" (Diatr. 3.22.91). 

55 Some people said that “Demosthenes’s style lacks wit, which many call ‘charm 
(бта... AnuocO0£voug AéEIg Acinetar eütpomeAtog, Ñv oi лоЛћоі коЛо%о1 xópw [De 
Demosthenis dictione 54). 

8 Krostenko, Language of Social Performance, 9932. 

5 Plutarch, Mor 629F: “surely it was right for Gobryas to admire the urbanity 
[mv edtpaneAtav] and understanding of men whose very jokes offered pleasure and 
gratification [x&pw] to those who were the butts?” (лс ook &&tov Av бүосӨдол thy 
eòtpanehiav éxeivov koi thv oúveotv, OV koi và okóupata toic GKOMTOLEVOIG Tjoovilv 
кої yåpıv napetyev [Clement and Hoffleit, LCL]); cf. Mor 52E. СЕ Plato, Resp. 563a: 
“the old, accommodating themselves to the young, are full of pleasantry and graciousness 
[edtpanedtas te xoi yapievtiopod]” [Shorey, ТОШ); Thucydides speaks of the Athe- 
nians showing themselves self-sufficient “with the utmost grace and versatility” (wet 
yxapttov цбћлот’ àv eoxponéAoc [2.41.1]). 

8% Dio Chrysostom says, “For just as no meat without salt will be gratifying to the 
taste, so no branch of literature, as it seems to me, could possibly be pleasing to the ear 
if it lacked the Socratic grace [xó&pvtog Хокротікс]” (Dic. exercit. 13 [Cohoon, LCL]). 


„ээ 
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Colossians,” we need only note that “salt” and “charm” need not be 
ends in themselves. Quintilian says that the benefit of “salty” speech 
is that it arouses a “thirst for listening" (Inst. 6.3.19).°° That sentiment 
suits the context in Colossians admirably. 

Colossians’s brief comment urges the addressees that their conversa- 
tion ought not be unpleasant. Being unpleasant conversationalists would 
do nothing to help advance the gospel; “redeeming the time” meant 
being the sort of people with whom others would want to talk. While 
silence was widely praised, it was also necessary to speak during times 
of relaxation if one was not to be a bore. Aristotle said that the person 
who could not make or enjoy a joke was useless for conversation.? Varro 
said that a dinner needed cheerful conversation; there was no point 
inviting the silent.” Others concurred. Cicero said that some loose talk 
was "appropriate for dinner" (Off 1.144), and Plutarch noted that the 
man who keeps silent while drinking with friends “is disagreeable and 
irksome to the company” (Mor 456E); knowing how to joke charmingly 
and tastefully was, he said, a mark of refinement and culture.” In the 
Satyricon, Trimalchio complains to a dinner companion, “You used to 
be better company at a party. You’re keeping very quiet nowadays: 
you don’t say a word” (Sat. 61). In Plautus’s Miles Gloriosus, an old man 
boasts about his good conversation skills, noting both his restraint but 
also his timely wit: “I’m the perfect party guest—I’m quick with very 
clever quips. And I never interrupt another person when he’s talking. 
I refrain from rudeness, I’m restrained with guests and never rowdy. 
I remember to contribute my share of conversation.”*? Such values surface in 


87 An objection often raised. Haupt is emphatic: “Das ware wahrlich das Letzte 
gewesen, was P. den Christen zur Pflicht gemacht hatte” (Gefangenschafisbriefe, 165); 
cf. Lohmeyer, Die Briefe an die Philipper, an die Kolosser und an Philemon, 163; Dibelius, 
Kolosser, 50. 

% Plutarch compares the use of pleasant conversation to salt, since both give savor 
to something else. He says people speak because they need something, for the benefit 
of their hearers, or simply because “they seek to ingratiate themselves with each other 
by seasoning with the salt of conversation the pastime or business in which they hap- 
pen to be engaged" (ў хбр1у туй. пороскеоббоутес GAANAOIC orep GAGI totg AdyoIs 
eendbvovor tijv SiatprBiw koi thy npà&w ev f] тоүҳбуоооту Svtec); if there is no ў@р1с 
to these words, they are pointless (Mor 514F). 

89 Eth. nic. 1128b1—-4. 

% Apud Aulus Gellius, Noct. att. 13.11.4—5. 

91 oi бё tov колрбу ғідбтес кої quAGttovteg KOTO TH TAGtOVI цортородоту, бт. TOD 
пелолбеоцёуоо xoc Epyov ёоті то naike ёнцєА®с Kai kexopiuévoc (Mor. 634F). 

? Mil. glor. 642—45 (translation by Erich Segal in Slavitt and Bovie, eds., Plautus: 
The Comedies, 115-16). 
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Jewish works as well. We saw above that Josephus recognized the social 
value of Joseph’s wit; and Sirach advised people to contribute their 
share of the conversation at a banquet (Sirach 32). It is thus not out of 
place to find Colossians advocating pleasant speech as part of making 
oneself friendly and attractive to others, so as to open opportunities 
for spreading the gospel. 

Over a century ago J. B. Lightfoot recognized that Colossians was 
endorsing wit with this reference to “salty speech.” He saw immedi- 
ately that this would appear to contradict Ephesians's prohibition of 
evtpaneAia, since the conventional “notion of ‘salt’...was wit, and 
generally the kind of wit which degenerated into the ebvtpaneAta 
denounced by St Paul in Ephes. v.4.”** But if Ephesians was not 
written by the author of Colossians, we can retain Lightfoot's insight 
about “salty speech,” and ask why Ephesians was unable to endorse 
the sentiment. 


II. EPHESIANS 


In the second half of the Epistle to the Ephesians, using language 
reminiscent of Colossians, the author urges the addressees to “lead a 
life worthy of the calling to which you have been called” (4:1 RSV; 
cf. Col 1:10). One of the ways Ephesians depicts the worthy life is by 
contrasting it starkly with the blackness of the outside world. Prior to 
and outside of a Christian existence is the realm of sin, wrath, lust, 
and death; it is a godless realm controlled by malevolent forces. A 


9% So generally: O’Brien, Colossians, 242; Dunn, Colossians, 266-67; Jean-Noël Aletti, 
SJ., Saint Paul Epitre aux Colossiens (Ebib n.s. 20; Paris: Gabalda, 1993), 261-62; James 
P. Sweeney, “Guidelines on Christian Witness in Colossians 4:5-6," BSac 159 (2002): 
459-60. It is interesting to note that some patristic sources understood the phrase as 
comending a winsome speech that had a positive impact on the hearers. Athanasius says 
that Antony, despite his lifestyle, was not “wild,” but was rather “charming” (yaptetg), 
his speech “seasoned with the divine salt,” so that everyone who came to him was 
cheered (Vit. Ant. [PG 26:945]). Olympiodorus cites Col 4:6 as evidence that the wise 
person's speech should not be “austere” (adotmpdg) but rather “charming” (xopteic) 
(Comm. Eccl. [PG 93:600—601]). 

% Colossians, 231. Ceslas Spicq also notes the tension between Eph 5:4 and Col 4:6, 
but, arguing in the opposite direction from Lightfoot, Spicq used the commendation of 
wit in Col 4:6 to mitigate the severity of Eph 5:4. In Eph 5:4 Paul meant only to *debar 
God's children from this habitual lack of brotherly love and decency,” not to forbid 
wit, for “God knows he [Paul] had a sense of humor, and he had told the Colossians 
that their language should be ‘seasoned with salt’ (Col 4:6)" (7LNT 2:146). 
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worthy life requires “putting off the old person” (4:22), and “living no 
longer as the gentiles do” (4:17). Under the rubric of “putting off” the 
old person and putting on the new,” the author addresses lying (4:25), 
anger (4:26), and theft (4:28). He also commands: “Let no rotten talk 
[Aóyog conpóc] come out of your mouths” (4:29). As with the other 
admonitions in this section of Ephesians, these instructions are related 
to the goal of building up the community. Lying 1s to be replaced by 
truth because “we are members one of another"; the thief must work 
“so that he may be able to give to those in need”; and instead of “rot- 
ten speech,” there should be only such talk as is “helpful for building 
others up according to their needs, that it may benefit those who listen” 
(4:30 NIV). There is also a spiritual dimension to this advice: anger 
must not be allowed to give “an opportunity to the devil" (4:27), and 
evil speech must not “vex the Holy Spirit” (4:30). 

Following an interjection about imitating God and Christ (5:1-2), 


the author continues to warn against inappropriate ways of speaking 
(5:3-14): 


But fornication and all impurity or covetousness must not even be named 
among you, as is fitting among holy people. (4) And let there be no ugliness, 
nor stupid talk, nor facetiousness, which are not fitting, but rather thanksgiv- 
ing. (5) For you may be sure of this, that no fornicator or impure person, 
or one who is covetous (that is, an idolater), has any inheritance in the 
kingdom of Christ and of God. (6) Let no one deceive you with empty 
words, for it is because of these things that the wrath of God comes 
upon the sons of disobedience. (7) Therefore do not associate with them, 
(8) for once you were darkness, but now you are light in the Lord; walk 
as children of light (9) (for the fruit of light is found in all goodness, 
righteousness, and truth), (10) and try to learn what is pleasing to the 
Lord. (11) Take no part in the unfruitful works of darkness, but instead 
expose them. (12) For it is shameful even to speak of the things that they 
do in secret; (13) but when anything is exposed by the light it becomes 
visible, (14) for anything that becomes visible is light. Therefore it says, 
“Awake, O sleeper, and arise from the dead, and Christ will shine upon 
you.” (My translation) 


% Eph 4:25; cf. Col 3:8-10. 

9% For the connection of anger and falsehood with the devil, сЁ 7. Dan 5.1—2: 
ånóotnte бё ånò Өоно® Kai шойосоте то \ує®бос (vo. корс koxoixfjon £v ©шТу xoi 
фоүп åp’ ouv ó BeAtop. @ллӨғоу oO£yyeo0e Ékootog трос тоу nÀnoítov adTOD. 
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At several points the logic of the passage is confusing.” If “let them not 
be named among you" (v. 3) means “do not even talk about them,” then 
both verses 3 and 4 have sins of the tongue in view, and v. 4 expands 
on and explicates v. 3: “Do not let such sins be named; in fact (so that 
you know what this means), let there be no obscenity, stupid talk, or 
facetious wit." But if vv. 3 and 4 both treat speech, then v. 5 appears to 
be а non sequitur, since it does not warn against saying “obscene, stupid, 
and facetious” things about nopveta, &xka8apota, and nAeoveGto, but 
instead tells the readers that those who commit such sins—the лӧруос, 
the @к@Өортос, and the nAeovéxtng—have no place in the kingdom. 
We might have expected 5:4 to be followed by some argument against 
these three forms of bad speech —something like, “for such speech is 
evil,” or, “for this sort of talk lowers you in the eyes of outsiders,” or, 
“for such speech is an affront to God's holiness.” Instead there seems 
to be a missing term, as the passage jumps from “no bad speech” to 
the warning about three types of bad people having no inheritance in 
the kingdom. Is the missing term here the idea that speech leads to 
such “fornication, uncleanness and greed," as in Did. 3.3??? Is the idea 
that the speech is itself tantamount to such activities—with some sort of 
quasi magical notion about the power of words??? Is the idea that it is 


9% So Brooke Foss Westcott (commenting specifically on 5:12—13): “The course of 
the argument is certainly obscure” (Saint Pauls Epistle to the Ephesians [London: Mac- 
millan, 1906], 79). 

98 Several commentators suggest that this is the link: “Presumably, the assump- 
tion behind this prohibition is that thinking and talking about sexual sins creates an 
atmosphere in which they are tolerated and which can indirectly even promote their 
practice” (Andrew T. Lincoln, Ephesians [WBC 42; Dallas: Word Books, 1990], 322; 
so 324, 333-34). C£ MacDonald: “the implication is that talking about such acts is 
tantamount to encouraging them” (Colossians and Ephesians, 311, emphasis added); Rudolf 
Schnackenburg, Ephesians (trans. Helen Heron; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1991), 218; 
Barth, Ephesians 4-6 (AB 34B; Garden City: Doubleday, 1974), 561; Vogtle says, 
“Pl hebt hier speziell auf die Keuschheit gefahrdende Zungensiinden ab, albernes 
u@poAoyta) und zweideutiges (ebtpameAta) Gerede, während Aóyog солрӧс̧ 4,29 
(= eine in ihrem sittlichen Gehalt ‘faule’ Rede) geradezu ausschließlich licbloses Reden 
zu meinen scheint...so sollen die Christen, um von den heidnischen Hauptsünden 
Unkeuschheit) gänzlich abzurücken, in ihren Reden das aioypév der andern in gar 
keiner Weise beachten" (Tugend- und Lasterkataloge, 3469). 

99 So Barth: “To mention foul things by name (onomazo, cf. 1:21; 3:15) is as much as 
o make them present, to initiate their operation, and to accept their control. Evil talk 
and bad language resemble a magical incantation” (Ephesians, 561). Commenting on 
Eph 5:12 MacDonald says, “The notion that speaking about such acts is tantamount 
o participating in them is also found in 5:3, as is the implicit relationship between pol- 
lution that occurs through the mouth and sexual immorality” (Colossians and Ephesians, 
315, emphasis added). 
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inappropriate to talk lightly about such matters since the stakes are so high 
(Le., “Stop talking this way: people face a terrifying divine punishment 
for the sins you tell dirty jokes about!”)? 

Similarly surprising is the way that the addressees are told on the 
one hand to “rebuke” (to use the most common sense of éAéyyese) the 
fruitless deeds of darkness (5:11), but then are reminded in the next 
verse that it is “shameful even to say what is done by them in secret” 
(5:12). How is one to rebuke what one cannot name? Should #Аёүҳете 
be understood as “expose” or “convict” or “bring to light” rather than 
“reprove”? 

Larry Kreitzer has written the only article that tries to get at the 
historical reality that prompted Ephesians’s prohibition of foul lan- 
guage.'? Early in his study Kreitzer poses an either/or question about 
these strictures: “Are these remarks simply part of [the author’s] gen- 
eral advice-giving..., or might they indicate something more specific, 
more concrete, about the situation at hand?” (54—55). Most readers of 
Ephesians would probably pick the former, since Ephesians’s advice is 
notorious for its lack of specificity (unlike Paul's authentic letters, where 
concrete situations are clearly addressed). But the answer Kreitzer 
requires is the latter one: he argues that the “shameful language” of 
Eph 5:4 was the very foul language women spoke to each other during 
festivals in honor of Demeter/Cybele.'?' Kreitzer's article gives a very 
helpful description of the role of foul language at these ceremonies, 
but in the end it is difficult to imagine that the author of Ephesians, 
if he thought that Christian women were worshipping Demeter at an 
annual, three-day festival involving phalli, sacrificed piglets, and ritual 
obscenity, would choose to address the matter merely by urging the 
church to avoid “ugliness, foolish language, and wittiness."'? In the 
end, Kreitzer is honest about the uncertainty of his own proposal (his 
last sentence appeals to the fact that “stranger interpretations of Eph. 
5.4 and 5.12 have been offered before” [76-77]). He cannot make a 
persuasive case that the prohibition of foul speech is anything other 


10 **Crude Language’ and ‘Shameful Things Done in Secret’ (Ephesians 5.4, 12): 
Allusions to the Cult of Demeter/Cybele in Hierapolis?” JSNT 71 (1998): 51-77. 

101 Kreitzer thinks that Colossians’s mention of wioypoAoyta might also be “a result 
of Paul once again encountering the cult of Demeter” (“‘Crude Language,’” 71). 

102 To say nothing of the fact that none of Ephesians's three terms in 5:4 is used in 
the numerous ancient descriptions of the language at such festivals. 
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than “general advice-giving.” We turn now to trying to understand it 
as such. 


ILA. Exegesis of Ephesians 5:3—14 


To understand the flow of the whole passage in Ephesians 5 we need 
to understand better the meaning of several of its terms and phrases. 
It is not entirely clear how much of the passage is actually addressing 
speech. In v. 4, for instance, “foolish talk” and “wittiness” (uepoAoyto. 
and evtpaneAia) clearly refer to ѕреесһ.' But commentators have 
occasionally proposed that aioypotns meant “filthy conduct,” in which 
case it would not refer to a sin of the tongue. * Furthermore, many 
see undé дуоробёсдо év oiv in v. 3 as an idiomatic way of saying 
"there must not be even a hint” of such vices (NIV). On this reading, 
“let them not even be named among you” is not advice about how to 
talk, but is simply a way of saying that these sins themselves should be 
far removed. This interpretation has the advantage of improving the 
fit between the imperative in v. 3 and the warning in v. 5 that people 
who practice such sins will not inherit the kingdom. 

Figuring out which individual elements of Eph 5:3-12 address 
speech is made more difficult by the fact that there 1s no clear indi- 
cation of the context for the problematic speech. Were people joking 
with friends? Were they going to religious festivals where lewd speech 
played a role? Enjoying the mimes? Spreading lurid gossip? Reading 
and writing graffiti? Also, in Ephesians there is no description of what 
exactly counts as objectionable speech. Is it the use of specific words, 
or merely broaching certain topics, or treating certain topics with an 
inappropriate levity? Aristotle and Plutarch contrasted the humor 
of Old and Middle Comedy, Epictetus named specific pornographic 
writers, and the Emperor Julian listed specific authors and genres to 
make clear what bad language they had in mind. Similarly Cicero and 
Quintilian listed specific words or referred to the humor of the mimes. 
By contrast, Ephesians offers no example of the sort of “wit” that 
was “not appropriate.” Ephesians also has no warning against listening 


103 While ebtpaneAia did not have to refer to speech, it usually did refer to a verbal 
flexibility; and certainly here, linked with “foolish talk” and contrasted with “thanksgiv- 
ing,” it refers to something verbal. 

104 Or at least not to a sin of speech. LSJ, s.v. aioxpdtng 2, notes that the scholiast 
on Aristophanes’s Frogs used it as a euphemism for fellatio. 
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to obscene speech, and no suggestions for how to react when lewd 
speech is used (contrast Epictetus and later Clement of Alexandria). 
Finally, the passage in Ephesians does not explain why “ugliness, foolish 
talk, and facetiousness” are wrong. It simply declares such talk to be 
shameful (5:12) and not fitting for holy people (5:3, 4). 

We should now consider in more detail several specific questions, 
such as the sense of дӧуоџобёсӢо (5:3), £A&yyo (5:11), and “shameful 
even to mention” (5:12); and the meaning of aioxpótnc, uopoAoyta, 
and evtpaneAia. 


П.А.1. “Let them not even be named among you? (Eph 5:5) 

It is not clear that we are to take undé дуоробёсдо év duiv in the 
sense of “let them not even be mentioned.” It could also mean “let it 
not be said that such things occur among you." In defense of this lat- 
ter interpretation, commentators appeal to the phrase Лос &Kovetat 
év оцту mopveta in 1 Cor 5:1, where, unless this porneia was very loud 
indeed,'?" the phrase obviously means “it is actually heard that there is 
sexual immorality among you." Such expressions are not uncommon. 
In addressing what jobs Christians could hold, Tertullian said, “There 
should not even be talk about astrologers!” (de astrologis ne loquendum 
quidem est (Idol. 9]). Clearly he did not mean that it was offensive to 
talk about astrologers; rather, he sought a forceful expression to convey 


10 Unless perhaps ӧуоробёсӨо £v ©ту should be understood to prohibit letting such 
things be named, whether by insiders or outsiders: “let it not be named in your pres- 
ence” with the sense “stop their mouths before they say such things.” 

1% Robert С. Bratcher and Eugene A. Nida, А Translator's Handbook on Pauls. Letter 
to the Ephesians (London: United Bible Societies, 1982), 125-26; Gnilka, Kolosserbrief, 
247; Schnackenburg, Ephesians, 223; Dahl, Studies, 423 (though not commenting on 
this point fer se); Dibelius, Kolosser, 88-89; Heinrich Schlier, Der Brief an die Epheser (7th 
ed.; Diisseldorf: Patmos, 1971), 233.This is also apparently the way the phrase was 
interpreted by Origen and by Chrysostom (un cínn бстеїо und’ aioxypa, wndé праёцс, 
кої котасВёсес thv фАбүо. UNSE óvouaG£o00, поту, év Suiv: тоотёсті, UNdapod unè 
фодуёсӨо. todto Kai KoptvÜOtotg үрброу ÉAeyev: SAMs @ко®ктол év Dutv nopveia [Hom. 
Eph. (PG 62:118)]). Several patristic interpreters construe the vices of Eph 5:4 with 
the verb óvopaG£o0o. In this case, the verb must mean “let there be no hint of stupid 
talk...” since there is nothing objectionable in naming “stupid talk" (a point made by 
Schlier, Epheser, 233). But it seems better to construe the vices of 5:4 as grammatically 
independent from dvopnaCéo8w (which is connected only with “fornication, impurity, 
and covetousness”); in 5:4, “let there not be" should be supplied for the subsequent 
three vices (so Joachim Gnilka, Der Epheserbrief [НТК 10.2; 2d ed.; Freiburg: Herder, 
1977], 247; Schnackenburger, Ephesians, 223). 

107 СЕ А Ket. 72b. 
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that he should not even have to discuss the possibility of Christians in 
that line of work. 

But there are difficulties with taking Eph 5:3 in this way. For one 
thing, as Abbott noted, óvou&Geo0o1 means something different than 
&kobec0ot. Whereas @ко%есӨоа is used in the sense “it is reported” 
elsewhere in the NT (Matt 28:14; Mark 2:1), “naming” generally 
means either giving а name (1.е. to a child), or actually pronouncing a 
name or a word.! This pattern of usage suggests that “naming” picks 
out a verbal activity. Furthermore, commentators have pointed to the 
emphatic pmóé (“not even") as evidence that дуоџобёсӢо did not mean 
“mention as committed" but rather “do not even mention." ? 

Even more important than the usage of óvouóGeoOo is the fact 
that Eph 5:4 clearly addresses inappropriate speech, and Eph 5:12 
says unambiguously that it is shameful “even to mention” what the 
outsiders do in secret. The author of Ephesians clearly objected to 
talk about evil deeds; and 5:4 is introduced with «at,'!® as though it 
continues the thought of v. 3. Hence most commentators agree that 
v. 3 is addressing how the Ephesians are to speak:''' they are not to 
talk about sexual vices at all. 


108 BGAD, s.v. дуоџобо 1, 2 (BGAD includes Eph 5:3 under this latter meaning). 

109 Abbott claims pndé is “decisive” evidence (Ephesians and Colossians, 149); his 
judgment was followed by, e.g., Barth, Ephesians, 561. This argument does not seem 
as conclusive as many have thought. While it may be slightly more natural on lexical 
grounds to take óvouaGéo0o to mean literally “naming” these sexual vices, it could 
apparently also be understood in the sense “do not even let them be named as having 
occurred,” for some late NT manuscripts added óvouáGexoi to 1 Cor 5.1 (тїс ообё 
£v тоїс vec оуон@Сетол). This reading even has the verb alongside the equivalent 
negative particle (oddé). The earliest manuscript with this addition is the seventh- 
century P? (Gordon Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians [NICNT; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1987], 198). 

110 Many mss. have ў (A D* F G V 81 104 1241° pc latt sa), which, as Best notes, 
“is difficult to fit into the context” (Ephesians, 479). 

!! Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 3.28.5-6; Paed. 2.98; cf. Paed. 2.50; Chrysostom, 
Hom. Eph. 17; Theophylact, Eph. (PG 124:1104): “Let them not be named among you.... 
For words are the path to deeds; so if you are holy, let also your tongue be holy”; Abbott, 
Ephesians and Colossians, 148-49; Schnackenburg, Ephesians, 218; Lincoln, Ephesians, 322; 
MacDonald, Colossians and Ephesians, 311; Pheme Perkins, Ephesians (ANTC; Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1997), 115 (concerning 5:3—4 together, Perkins says, “Christians are not to 
even speak of such vices”); Е E. Bruce, Ephesians (London: Pickering & Inglis, 1961), 
102 (“it should not even be mentioned”; “unfitting for their minds to dwell upon or 
their tongues to name”); Haupt, Gefangenschafisbriefe, 190 (“sie nicht einmal Gegenstand 
der Rede bilden dürfen"); E. Gaugler, Der Epheserbrief (Zürich: EVZ Verlag, 1966), 199; 
Franz Mufiner, Der Brief an die Epheser (OTK 10; Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus 
Gerd Mohn, 1982), 143 (*Laster, die unter Christen nicht einmal beim Namen genannt 
werden sollen”); Best tends in this direction (“None of these three sins should be even 
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Of course, this interpretation can make sense only if mopveta, йко- 
Oapoío, and nàeovečia are the sorts of vices someone might be hesi- 
tant to speak about. The vast majority of the “bad language" we have 


encountered so far was about sexual topics. The word mopveta could 


be used for a wide variety of “unsanctioned sexual intercourse,”'’” so 


it obviously qualifies. It might not be as clear, however, that anyone 
could speak in an offensive manner about “impurity” (бкоӨорсіо) or 
“covetousness” (nAeoveSto), were it not for the fact that both of these 
terms could be used by Jewish and Christian authors to refer to sexual 
vices.!? In addition, Ephesians has already used the terms “impurity” 
and “covetousness” to describe the gentiles’ debauchery (Eph 4:19: 
Eavtods порёбокоу тїй doeryeia eig Epyaciav бкодорсіос n&ong év 
nÀeoveGtq). So we know for certain that Eph 5:12 says it is shameful even 
to mention what the gentiles do in secret, and that Eph 4:19 describes 
what they do in secret with àxoapoío and nAsove&ia. It therefore 
makes sense to understand 5:3 as forbidding “naming” their “unclean” 
and “covetous” activities. Various ancient interpreters agreed that even 
дкодорсіо and nAeoveGto were of a sexual nature. Origen said that 
porneia was the scriptural term for sex with a prostitute; “uncleanness” 


mentioned,” Ephesians, 476—77); Harold W. Hoehner, Ephesians: An Exegetical Commentary 
(Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2002), 653; Muddiman, Ephesians, 232 (“It is not so 
much the commission of these sins which is prohibited as the very mention of them; 
those who actually commit them are beyond the pale altogether...”). 

1° BGAD. Whether or not it means “fornication” is not critical here, as one could 
certainly make indecent comments about the whole range of activities that mopveta 
might cover (including incest). (For debate about the meaning of the word, cf. Е Hauck 
and S. Schulz, “лору, «.t.A.,” TDNT 6:579-95; Bruce Malina, “Does Porneia Mean 
Fornication?” МТ 14 [1972]: 10-17; J. Jensen, “Does Porneia Mean Fornication? A 
Critique of Bruce Malina,” NT 20 [1978]: 161-84.) 

13 åkaðapoia is used with nopveta several times in the NT (2 Cor 12:21; Gal 5:19; 
І Thess 4:3, 7; Col 3:5). Dibelius says of ёкодорсіо in Col 3:5, “wegen der Nach- 
barschaft von nopveta wohl im sexuellen Sinn" (Kolosser, 89). mAeoveSia. is also found in 
connection with sexual immorality in 7. Levi 14.5—6 (cf. T. Jud. 18.2), as is tAeovextetv 
in 1 Thess 4:6 (cf. also Mark 7:21). &xa8apoia and xAeoveGto occur together at Eph 
4.19. For taking mAeoveSia in a sexual sense, cf. Perkins, Ephesians, 115; Abbott, Ephe- 
sians and Colossians, 148; Lincoln, Ephesians, 322 (“Because of the context, rAeoveSia, 
‘covetousness,’ should also be taken as the sort of unrestrained sexual greed whereby 
a person assumes that others exist for his or her own gratification.”). For arguments 
against understanding mAeove€ta in sexual terms, cf. Brian S. Rosner, Greed as Idolatry: 
The Origin and Meaning of a Pauline Metaphor (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2007) 103-29; 
nonetheless, Rosner would not necessarily disagree with the present line of thought 
about Ephesians and the potential for indecent speech, for he notes, “In the list of 
vices in 5:3—5 sexual sins dominate, a stress that is carried on with the referenes to 
‘deeds of darkness’ and ‘what is done in secret’ in 5:11-12" (57). 
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was a catchall term for other sexual activities; and “covetousness” most 
likely referred to adultery, since that is what the cognate term meant 
in 1 Thess 4:6.''* Basil and Chrysostom felt that with the general term 
“uncleanness,” Paul was taking his own advice, and passing over actions 
that were not appropriate “even to mention."!? 


ILA.2. Edéyyete (Eph 5:11) 

At this point we should consider vv. 11-13, where the readers are 
urged strenuously to live out their new status as “sons of light” (5:8) 
by rejecting the behavior that deserves God's wrath: * Take no part in 
the unfruitful works of darkness, but instead éAéyyete [reprove/expose] 
them. For it is shameful even to speak of the things that they do in secret. 
But when anything is éAeyyoueva [rebuked/exposed] by the light it 
becomes visible, for anything that becomes visible is light.” 

It is difficult to know how one should understand &Aéyyew. The 
word was used often “in the philosophical cure of souls"!'^ for the 
attempt to persuade people that their approach to life was wrong— 
that they needed to change their ways.!" It is used similarly in Jewish 
and Christian texts for the need to reprove an errant member of the 
community, frequently under the influence of Lev 19:17: “You shall 
not hate your kinsfolk in your heart. Reprove your kinsman [n1201 
TMY NX MIN; ley &AéySewg tov лАлсіоу oov]? but incur no 
guilt because of him" ( JPS). ''? 

But despite the fact that £A£&yxew often means “reprove” or “rebuke,” 
such a meaning in Eph 5:11 would sit rather awkwardly with the 


!* Origen, Com. Eph. in Eph 5:3-4. 

!5 Basil, Ep. 160.3 (“у the word ‘uncleanness’ the Apostle Paul includes the unmen- 
tionable acts of males and of females”); Chrysostom, Hom. Col. (PG 62:352): rapke 
тб лрбүрото, & odSé eineiv колбу, Kai tà тїс йкодорсіос блоуто évéonve. 

116 Friedrich Büchsel, “éAéyyo, «.t.A.,” TDNT 2:475. 

"7 Troels Engberg-Pedersen defines the root idea for all uses of &Aéyyew as “con- 
fronting somebody or something with the aim of showing him or it to be, in some 
determinate respect, at fault” (“Ephesians 5,12—13: &Aéyyew and Conversion in the New 
Testament,” «МУ 80 [1989]: 97). The lexicons offer a rather wide array of meanings. 
LSJ (s.v. €Aéyy@ П) includes: 1. cross-examine, question; 2. test, bring to the proof; 3. 
prove, bring convincing proof; 4. refute, confute; 5. get the better of; 6. expose (тіуб 
Anpovvta); 7. decide. 

118 Most of the occurrences of é£Aéyxew in the LXX translate ПЭ". 

19 Sir 19:12-16; 1OS 5.24; CD 6.21—7.3; 9.2-8; Matt 18:15-17; сЁ T. Gad 6.3-7. 
On the history of Leviticus 19:17, see James L. Kugel, *On Hidden Hatred and 
Open Reproach: Early Exegesis of Leviticus 19:17," HTR 80 (1987): 43-61. Naturally, 
“reprove” or “correct” was also a common meaning of the verb in Jewish and Christian 
texts that were not specifically dealing with Lev 19:17 (e.g. Luke 3:19; Did. 15.3). 
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reason given in the next verse. It is hard to understand what the author 
would have meant by “rebuke these deeds, for [y&p] it is shameful even 
to mention them.” As Abbott noted, “If the conjunction had been 
‘although’ and not ‘for,’ it would be intelligible.”!”° Besides, Ephesians 
seems to want believers to have as little contact with the “sons of dis- 
obedience” as possible (5:7).?! Would Ephesians really urge believers 
to engage with the sons of darkness and to rebuke what they were not 
even to name?!” 

The command in Ephesians makes more sense when it is recog- 
nized that €Aéyyew can also designate a non-verbal activity such as 
“exposing” (RSV; NASB).'? Many modern commentators have agreed 
that, in light of v. 12, Ephesians must refer to *exposure,""* with the 
understanding that the Ephesians's behavior would make the sinfulness 
of pagan conduct evident. The Euthalian Apparatus (probably fourth 
century), in fact, summarizes this section of Ephesians with the head- 
ing “Exposing evil with deeds, not with words [Épyoig tijv кокіоу 


120 Abbott, Ephesians and Colossians, 154. Hans Hübner, who interprets éAéyyew as 
something verbal, recognizes that v. 12 might appear to be “ein gewisser Widerspruch 
zu 11b” (An Philemon, An die Kolossez An die Epheser [HNT 12; Tübingen: Mohr, 1997], 
233). He concludes v. 12 must mean not conversing in such a way that one approves 
bad behavior. Schlier sees v. 12 as concessive (Epheser, 239); Haupt discusses the problem 
in more detail than most (Gefangenschaftsbnefe, 199—201). 

121 Of the way 1QS forbids rebuking “the men of the pit” (105 IX, 16). 

' [f Ephesians does have some verbal activity in mind, I suspect it has nothing to 
do with urging pagans to be converted (pace K. G. Kuhn) or wayward Christians to 
reform (pace Best). Since the object of &Aéyxese is “deeds,” I suspect the verb could 
refer to a recounting of people's sins. This “rebuke by light” could even have been a 
sort of jargon for ritual recounting of sins, such that it was safe to “rebuke by light” 
even those vices it was not decent to “talk about.” The passage from 1QS that contrasts 
foul speech with thanksgiving contains also the following: “My tongue shall enumer- 
ate always God's righteousness and the unfaithfulness of men to the point of their complete 
sinfülness? (X, 23—24). This is not rebuking or evangelizing; it is enumerating (1DON) the 
outsiders’ evil deeds. 

75 BGAD gives this meaning for Eph 5:11, 13, noting that “the darkness-light theme 
suggests exposure, with implication of censure" (s.v. £Aéyyo 1). 

P J, O. E Murray, Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Ephesians (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1914), 88; Lincoln, Ephesians, 330; Abbott, Ephesians and Colossians, 
154—55; Perkins, Ephesians, 118 (though she suggests this exposure is achieved by means 
of words [119]); Schnackenburg, Ephesians, 226; Schlier, Epheser, 239 (including also 
a sense of examination and conviction); Barth, Ephesians, 570-72, opts for “disprov- 
ing,” but emphasizes that it is something non-verbal (“by your conduct”); Htibner 
acknowledges the ambiguity of éAéyyet, but argues that here the sense is “die Bösen 
in ihrem bösen Tun überführen” (Philemon, 233); Muddiman, Ephesians, 239 (allowing 
for other possibilities). 
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&Aéyyovzac, ur] Adyotc].”!*° Understanding £Aéyyew to mean “expose” is 
especially appropriate when things, rather than persons, are the object 
of the verb,"? as is the case here." That “exposure” is the right sense 
receives some further confirmation by the fact that vv. 13-14 speak of 
“becoming manifest” and “light”: “And everything exposed by the light 
becomes manifest, for everything that is manifest is light" (tà бё т@уто 
EAEYYOLEVA DIO TOD фотос GAVEPODTAL, NAV yàp TO PAVEPODLEVOV EHS 
éotiv). John 3:20-21 furnishes a striking parallel, using the same words 
for “expose,” “light,” and “manifest.” John says that the doer of bad 
deeds does not come to the light iva wh £AeyyOfi «à čpya adt0d, “so 
his deeds may not be exposed” (John 3:20). This is contrasted with 
the doer of truth, who comes to the light that his deeds may be made 
manifest (John 3:21).!°8 

While the passage from John clarifies the sense of éA€yxetv, it can- 
not illuminate what Ephesians means by “everything that is exposed by 
light becomes manifest, for everything manifest is light."'?? Nevertheless, 
the overall thrust of these verses is clear enough. If the quotation in 
5:14 comes from a baptismal hymn,'*’ then the addressees themselves 
went from being darkness to light (5:8) when “Christ shone upon” 
them (5:14). The author argues that they must not join the sons of 
disobedience (5:7) or participate in their dark, fruitless deeds (5:11), 
which are so perverse as to be unnamable (5:12). But although the 


125 Cited from Dahl, Studies, 272. 

79 So Büchsel, TDNT 2:474n8; Abbott, Ephesians and Colossians, 154 (who notes that 
when Artemidorus speaks of dreams which indicate a revealing of secrets, he uses tà 
кролт@ ёАёүҳесӨол). 

77 The “fruitless deeds of darkness” (5:11) are the same as “what is done by them 
in secret” (5:12); it is these deeds, not the people doing them, which are “exposed” (note 
the neuter in v. 13: tà ёё лбуто éAeyyoueva). In 5:11, where there is no explicit object 
after éAéyyete, the nearest antecedent is “fruitless deeds of darkness” (uh ovvKotwovette 
toig Épyoig toig @к@рло1с TOD okótouc, UGAAOV бё кол ёЛёүҳете). Not since 5:7 have 
the doers of such deeds been mentioned (pij оу yiveoBe ovvuétoyor abtOv). 

128 Cf the similar language in 1 Cor 14:24—25: eio£A0n $ тїс бллотос À ідіотцс, 
&A£yxevou ONO лбутоу, &vopiveva ъло лбутоу, tà кролто тїс kopótog ADTOD pavepà 
yivetor. Here éAéyyew seems to have the meaning of “convict,” as it can elsewhere 
in the NT and in Philo (who can also compare éAeyyog to “a bolt of light" [Deus 
Immut. 135]). 

79 Virtually every commentator acknowledges that the argument here is perplex- 
ing. Hübner's analysis is particularly detailed (Philemon, 233-36). I tend to agree with 
MacDonald that “it is perhaps best not to press this highly metaphoral [sic] language 
too hard for precise meaning" (Colossians and Ephesians, 316). 

130 So, e.g., Lincoln, Ephesians, 331; Best, Ephesians, 497—98; Barth, Ephesians, 547—75; 
Schnackenburg, Ephesians, 229; Dibelius-Greeven, 90-91; Schlier, Epheser, 240-41. 
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believers cannot join the world, they can have an effect on it. Just as 
they were transformed, so can they, by their conduct and presence as 
“sons of light,” make the world’s hidden deeds manifest and thus see 
them transformed into Christ’s light, thereby fulfilling the process by 
which Christ “fills all things” and becomes “all in all” (1:23). 


ILA.3. “Shameful Even to Mention” (Eph 5:12) 

The phrase “it is shameful even to mention" (aioxpov éoti Kat Aéyew) 
is in part simply rhetorical, meant here to emphasize the enormity of 
the pagans’ sins. Such expressions were quite common, especially when 
accusing others of base sexual misconduct." That it is rhetorical can 
be seen in how often people professed a reluctance to describe some 
misdeeds and then proceeded to do so anyway? In a perfect illustra- 
tion of such a move, Epiphanius actually quotes this very passage from 
Ephesians, only to dismiss it: 


When these wretches have joined with each other and—the truth is I 
am ashamed to relate the shameful things that take place among these 
people, for according to the holy Apostle, the things done among them are 
“shameful even to say"— nevertheless I will not be ashamed to describe 
what they are not ashamed to do, so that I may in every way stir up 
repulsion in those who hear what shameful acts are undertaken in their 
midst. (Panarion 26.4.4—5) 


But even if people did not always find it particularly shameful to 
describe that which was “shameful even to say,” this sort of expression 
nevertheless pointed to the very real sense that some things could not be 
decently discussed. '? And from this general sensibility came the actual 


131 Aeschines, Against Ctesiphon (3.162): xoà tò трбуно ообоцфс evoynpov uoi Aéyew; 
Philo, Ору 80 (passions and cravings which it is not right even to mention [0с odd’ 
eineiv Béuic]); Plant. 68; Contempl. 8; Dio Chrysostom, Pol. 12 (kai moAAG étepa лофу 
& aisoydvopat kað’ Exaotov Aéyew); Tatian, Oration 23; Clement, Paed. 3.35.3 (of gold 
and silver utensils for purposes he is ashamed even to mention); Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 
5.1.11. 

192 Cf Lucian, Ind. 16 (ob8’ eineiv коЛбу), with the rest of the text (e.g. à котблоүоу, 
Ind. 23). Similarly in The Mistaken Critic Lucian professes shame about what he must 
describe (aioxpov tows ёної [20]; aioyóvouar ёлтпүєїсдол [27]). СЕ also Suetonius, Tib. 
44: "Some aspects of his criminal obscenity are almost too vile to discuss, much less 
believe” (Rolfe, LCL); Suetonius, of course, musters the courage to describe Tiberius’s 
perversions in considerable detail. 

755 Demosthenes (£f. 4.12 [DeWitt, LCL]), speaking about Theramenes, illustrates 
how these sorts of expressions could have a rhetorical force (emphasize just how bad 
some deeds were), while at the same time drawing attention to one's own laudable 
unwillingness to describe unseemly things in too much detail: “For many terrible and 
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moral advice to avoid discussing certain topics with plain language. 
From such diverse individuals as Democtritus,'** Isocrates,'* the author 
of the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum,'*® Charondas,'*’ and Aelius Aristides,!** 


we find the warning that what was shameful to do was shameful also 
to mention. According to Herodotus, the Persians had forbidden even 
naming those things they ought not do.? Ephesians 5:12 certainly has 
a rhetorical function of emphasizing just how depraved the "things 
done in secret" are. But coming after the explicit instructions about 
speech in 5:4, this phrase serves to remind the readers that it would be 
shameful even to discuss the pagans’ worst behavior. '? 


ILA.4. оїоўрдтпс 

Having stated that sexual debaucheries were not even to be named by 
Christians, Ephesians proceeds to explain just what sort of talk it finds 
inappropriate for the saints. But before “foolish” and “witty” talk are 
mentioned, Ephesians uses the word aioypótng, generally understood 
to be “obscenity” of deeds or words. Yet when one considers the few 
uses of the word aioxpotns outside of Ephesians 5:4, one is surprised 
that the word was set alongside two sins of the tongue; and Origen 


shameful things, which a man would shrink from telling and would guard against 
mentioning in writing and, as I think, would be disgusted to hear of, each one of you, 
reminded by these words, knows to attach to this man, so that nothing indecent has 
been uttered by me and this man upon sight is a reminder to all of his own vices” 
(& yàp eineiv бу тїс бкуйсол xoi үрблуол фолбЁолт’ бу, оїнол бё xüv åkovoavta 
бооҳердуол, tat бло tovtov uvnoÜelg oióev Ёкостос DUBV TOAAG кої Sewe xoi 
oioxpà tobtm npooóvia, Wot’ poi te uNdév буолбёс ғірђодол, xoi тодтоу önóuvnua 
TOV ёолто® xov бфӨѓёуто não eiva). 

134 “Even the talk of base deeds should be avoided” (gabAwv Épyov Kai tovg 
Aóyovc лоаролтптёоу) (Herman Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (6th ed.; Berlin: 
Weidmannsche, 1951), 2:184 [fragment B190]). 

135 “Whatever is shameful to do you must not consider it honourable even to men- 
tion” (& noeiv оісҳрбу, tadta убре undé A£yew eivo xov [Demon. 15]). 

86 Pseudo-Aristotle, Rhetorica ad Alexandrum 1441b21: “Guard against describing even 
his shameful actions with shameful names “ (gvAdttov бё xoi тйс oioypóg npóGeig 
р aioxpots óvópoct Aéyew). 

87 “Let it even be considered shameful to say that which is shameful” (apud Sto- 
baeus, Ecl. 4.2.24). 

138 Aelius Aristides says that children are taught that what is shameful to do is not 
good even to mention (wg & лоу оісҳрбу, oddé Aé&yew колбу [Or. 29.13]). 

139 Herodotus, Hist. 1.138. 

4° Clement of Alexandria, for example, took the whole passage from Eph 5:4 to 
5:12 to be instruction on purity of speech (Strom. 3.28.6). For the idea, сЁ Ignatius, 
Smyrn. 7.2. 
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felt that it must be some sort of sexual sin.'*! The basic meaning of 
the word is “ugliness” or “deformity.” Plato uses aioxpotns of a soul 
full of disproportion and “ugliness” or “deformity.”' The Aristotelian 
Divisiones say that “disorder in the body is called ugliness.” Philodemus 
uses the word in a discussion of poetry (the wnattractiveness of sounds).'** 
Artemidorus, in a long list of opposites (e.g., “joy and sorrow”; “birth 
and death"), names оісҳроттс as the opposite of k&AAXoc, i.e. “ugliness” 
as the opposite of beauty.'* It is also used by Athenaeus of the ugliness 
of physical appearance (tijv оіоҳротпто tod etdoug [Deipn. 14.617A]). 
One would be surprised to learn from these uses that aioypotnys “is а 
general word indicating various forms of obscene action or speech," ° 
or that it “сап be a synonym of aischrologia."! Judging from the way 
other authors used the word, it would have sounded to its first read- 
ers like “ugliness,” with no more connection to bad behavior or bad 
language than the word “ugliness” does in English. 

Commentators frequently understand aioypótng as a synonym of 
oioxpoAoyto because they take aioypótng in Eph 5:4 to be the analogue 
of the word aioxpoAoyto in Col 3:8.'* But the vices that lead up to 
aioxpoAoyia in Col 3:8 are listed at Eph 4:31, not Eph 5:3-4. 


1 When commenting on Eph 5:5, Origen says that Paul only excludes the fornicator, 
the unclean person and the greedy person from the kingdom, since judgment would 
appear too harsh if people who used foolish talk and wittiness were also excluded. But 
Origen does not list aioypéty¢ with “foolish talk” and “wittiness” as if it were one 
more human frailty that it would be excessively harsh to condemn. To the contrary, he 
says that it comes as something of a surprise that Paul did not add that the “shameful” 
(oioxpóc) person would be excluded from the kingdom. Thus Origen viewed oioxpótng 
as more like the (sexual) sins of v. 3 than the speaking sins of v. 4. In trying to account 
for why no judgment is pronounced on aioxpótnc, Origen suggests that it might refer 
to some inner sin of passion that /eads to fornication and uncleanness. Paul Ewald also 
understood oioypótng to go more closely with what precedes than with what follows 
(Epheser, Kolosser und Philemon, 217—18). 

142 Gorg 525a5. 

48" Divisiones 55.2: ў 6& év TO сфроті &ta€ta aioxpdtng koX tto. 

14 Philodemus, On Poems, Fragment 84 line 12 (К. Janko, Philodemus: On Poems, 
Book 1: Introduction, Translation and Commentary [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000], 
280). 

145 Onirocriticon 4.2.40. 

46 So Best, who also says “оісхрбтпс strictly refers to shameful behaviour” (Ephesians, 
478); similarly Hoehner, Ephesians, 655. 

“7 Barth, Ephesians, 561; so many commentaries. Nägeli claimed the word was 
restricted to Attic literature, and that it might therefore appear learned (Wortschatz, 
14, 85). But the word occurs so rarely (only three times prior to Ephesians) that it is 
difficult to draw any conclusions about its register. 

ив So BGAD (“abstr. for concr. = aioypoAoyia”); Karl Georg Kuhn, “Der Epheser- 
brief im Lichte der Qumrantexte,” WTS 7 (1960—61): 339; Baker, Speech-Ethics, 171n121; 
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Eph 4:31 Col 3:8 Eph 4:29 
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Figure 4.1: Ephesians 4:31, Colossians 3:8, and Ephesians 4:29 


The only vice mentioned in Col 3:8 that 1s not mentioned in Eph 4:31 
is aloypoAoyia. And since only “bitterness” (лікріо) and “shouting” 
(kpavyń) in the Ephesians list lack a corresponding vice in Col 3:8, 
it is quite possible that Ephesians is representing aioypoAoyia with 
кролүп!#—апа perhaps also with Adyog солрӧс̧ in Eph 4:29, where 
“let no rotten speech come out of your mouth” picks up the wording of 
Col 3:8 (“foul language out of your тош”). The way Ephesians has 
rearranged and expanded Colossians will be discussed further below. 
The important point for the sense of otoypótng is that it does not appear 
simply to be a parallel to Colossians's use of aioypoAoyta: first, because 
aioxpotns was not a Greek word that normally meant aioypoAoyia, and 
second, because Ephesians was not working its way through the vices 
of Col 3:8 when it mentions oioypótnc. 


Rudolf Bultmann, *oioyóvo, к.т.А.” TDNT 1:191; Vogtle, Tugend- und Lasterkataloge, 
223n110; MacDonald, Colossians and Ephesians, 312; Lincoln, Ephesians, 319, 323; Bruce, 
Ephesians, 103 (“probably”); Kreitzer, ^*Crude Language,’” 54. 

19 This is noted by Gnilka, Kolosserbrief, 185n37, and Hubner, Philemon, 221. That 
Ephesians seems to represent aioypoAoyta with kpavyn indicates that Ephesians also 
perceived that Colossians had angry, abusive speech in view. 

150 Some manuscripts (Е С it vg"* co; Ambst) add рӯ ёклорєоёсӢо after wioxpoAoyta 
at Col 3:8, suggesting that they associated aioypoAoyta with the Aóyog oonpóc of Eph 
4:29, as did many patristic commentators. 
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Despite Origen’s understanding of the word, oioxpótng should be 
understood in connection with umpoAoyia and eotpomeAto. ?! aixpotns 
is associated so closely with the following two vices"? that it must 
describe something “ugly” about speech. ? And although it is not the 
case that atoypdtns means “foul language" in the way that aioypoAoyta 
means “foul language," nevertheless when the author says, “you should 
not even name certain (sexual) sins, and let there be no ugliness and 
stupid talk or facetious wit," the word ugliness does designate some 
related behavior. In conjunction with “stupid talk" and “facetious wit,” 
it picks out an aspect of what 1s objectionable in the speech the author 
wants to prohibit. 

Abbott and Best have rightly wondered why, if the author of Ephe- 
sians meant to refer here to obscene speech, he did not use aioxpoAoyia, 
a word which is far more common, which refers to foul speech, and 
which he must have known from Colossians. I believe that the author 
of Ephesians sought to emphasize the quality of ugliness as one of the 
objectionable aspects of humorous talk. The effect is not to prohibit 
something less than Colossians’s aioxpoAoyta, but rather to say more 
about foul language. Ephesians has, after all, expanded Colossians’s 
one mention of foul language. It says no rotten language is to leave the 
mouth (4:29); there is to be no slander or shouting (4:31); sexual vices 
are not to be discussed at all (5:3, 12). Ephesians then drives home what 


?' Clement of Alexandria uses the word aioxpótng only twice (Paed. 2.50.1; Strom. 
3.28.6), both times quoting Eph 5:4. In neither case does he say anything that illumi- 
nates how he understood it, but when discussing Eph 5:4, Clement treats the trio of 
sins as referring to obscene speech, so aioypdtng does not seem to have stuck out for 
him the way it did for Origen. Clement himself prefers to use the more familiar term 
aioypoAoyia rather than any of the terms in Eph 5:4. 

192 The код being understood explicatively (Haupt, Gefangenschaftsbriefe, 190n1; Schlier, 
Epheser, 234). Some manuscripts follow oioxpótng with the particle ў (N* A D* F G P 
0278 81 104 326 365 1175 1241° 1739 2464 pc latt sy" sa bo"; Ir) instead of Kat, 
thereby bringing it into even closer connection with the speech sins p@podoyta and 
eòtpanehia. Best notes that the reading ў would set all three vices “on a level” (Ephe- 
sians, 478); and Gnilka, who prefers this reading, sees popoàoyia and eótpomeAto. as 
two species of the general category oioxpótnc, meant to clarify it (Epheserbrief, 246—47). 
Several manuscripts read ў for all three connecting particles in 5:4, thereby connect- 
ing оісхротпс both to what precedes and to what follows (A D* Е G 81 104 12415 
latt sa Ir*9. 

155 So Dibelius: *aioxpótng ist parallel mit den folgenden Ausdrücken wohl 
hauptsächlich auf die Rede zu beziehen" (Aolosser, 89); Lincoln, Ephesians, 323; Michel 
Bouttier, L’Epitre de Saint Paul aux Ephésiens (CNT 9b; Geneva: Labor et Fides, 1991), 
221 (“obscénité, insanité, frivolité"—which would make a fine motto for a francophone 
fraternity). So Chrysostom, Hom. Eph. (PG 62:119), Theophylact, Eph. (PG 124:1104), 
and Oecumenius, Eph. (PG 118:1236) treat it as a speech vice. 
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is meant by “not even naming” by forbidding “ugliness, stupid talk, 
and facetiousness.” Every student of Ephesians knows that this author 
was not reluctant to use several words where one might have sufficed. I 
suspect that in 5:4 atoypdtns, UMpoAoyia, and ғътролећло all refer to 
the same types of speech—as if to say, “no ugly, stupid, facetious talk.”!* 
The word aioypótng picks out one of the qualities that the author finds 
repulsive in foul speech: such speech is ugly and deformed. 

It is interesting to note in this regard that Iamblichus thought the 
foul language in religious rites symbolized and helped to acquaint 
people with (and turn them away from) the “ugliness” of matter. ? 
Furthermore, Ephesians’s use of “ugliness” for obscene language has an 
analogue of sorts in Latin. Quintilian and Augustine used deformitas for 
“foul language," ^? despite the fact that in normal Latin usage deformitas 
meant “ugliness” or “deformity,” just as aioypótng did in Greek.'? 


ILA.5. wapodoyia 

The meaning of uopoAoyto is less mysterious than oioypótnc, thanks 
in part to a transparent etymology. Aristotle said that "large and out- 
standing ears" were a sign of "foolish talk and chatter" (uopoAoytog 
xoi adoreoytas [Hist. ап. 492b2—-3]). Plutarch said it was precisely the 
drunken twaddle and foolish talk (umpoAoyta) that makes drinking 
drunkenness."? Josephus uses uopoAoyta to describe the “nonsense and 


154 Cf. Barth, Ephesians, 2:561. Some medieval interpretations of Eph 5:4 did draw 
interesting distinctions between these forms of sinful speech (turpitudo, stultiloquium, and 
scurrilitas). See the survey by Casagrande and Vecchio, Les Péchés de la langue, 281-89. 

55 Tamblichus, De Mysteriis 1.11: “And as for the ‘obscene utterances’ [т©с 8’ 
oiocypoppnuoobvac], my view is that they have the role of expressing the absence of 
beauty which is characteristic of matter and the previous ugliness of those things that 
are going to be brought to order, which, since they suffer from a lack of ordering, yearn 
for it in the same degree as they spurn the unseemliness that was previously their lot. 
So then, once again, one is prompted to seek after the causes of form and beauty when 
one learns the nature of ugliness from the utterance of obscenities [оло тїс TOV orioypóv 
PHOEWS TO aioypòv котоноуӨ@уоуто]; one rejects the practice of obscenities, while by 
means of uttering them one makes clear one’s knowledge of them, and thus turns one’s 
impulses in the opposite direction” (trans. Clarke, Dillon, and Hershbell, modified). 

156 Quintilian, Jnst. 8.3.48; cf. 6.1.36; 8.3.49; Augustine, De Dialectica 7. СЕ OLD s.v. 
deformitas 4, “A lack of good taste (esp. in speech, writing), inelegance, impropriety.” 
Cicero twice uses the word to refer to ugliness in speech, but not to obscenity (De Orat. 
1.156; Orat. Brut. 56). 

7 Of also Cicero's use of turpitudo and turpis (as roughly synonymous with obscenitas 
and obscenus) in Fam. 9.22. 

158 “And the philosophers even in their very definition of drunkenness say that it 
is intoxicated and foolish talking [tijv péðnv Aéyovow eivor Ańpnow nápoov]; thus 
drinking is not blamed if silence attends the drinking, but it is foolish talk which converts 
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lies” of Apion’s stories about the Јем; Sextus Empiricus uses it of 
the pointless “nonsense” of the grammarians (Math. 1.174). The word 
poAoyta in Eph 5:4 may have a parallel in the Hebrew m521 as it 
occurs in 105 X, 21.1% 


ILA.6. едтралеЛіо 

The “vice” that has attracted the most attention among interpreters 
of the New Testament is eùòtpaneàia. Since Aristotle used £otpomeAta 
to designate the golden mean in humorous badinage,'?' commentators 
have been led to wonder if Ephesians was ruling out not only grosser 
forms of speech but even a pleasant wit. Under the influence of Eph 
5:4, Christian writers used evtpaneAta and £otp&neAoc negatively. '?? 
But literature prior to or uninfluenced by Ephesians consistently treats 
the word in a positive sense. 

Aristotle was not the only ancient author to speak of evtpaneAta 
as a good thing, though nobody else had his precise taxonomy with 
ebvtpaneAia as the mean between Вороћлоҳіо and &yporxia.!® In 
general evtpameAia was viewed as winsome; as was noted above, it is 
not infrequently joined with xópic, “charm.” A letter is more pleasant 
to read, a rebuke more easily absorbed, a cheeky remark more likely 
to be tolerated when evtpaneAia was present, that is, if it was witty, 
quick, and clever. 

It should be noted that evtpaneAta can have a broader application 
than “wit”: it 1s a cleverness, quickness, adaptability, or adroitness 
which can be applied to realms other than speech.' Several authors 


the influence of wine into drunkenness [t роролоу(о péðnv noii thy otvoow]" (Mor 
504B [Helmbold, ТОП). 

159 С. Ap. 2.115: тїс uopodoyiaç Guo. кої тфу yevouátov котбуоцоу. 

160 See the discussion of that passage below, pp. 197-98. 

161 Eth. eud. 123424, 12, 15; Eth. nic. 1108a24; Magna moralia 1193a11—12; Rhet. 
1389b11. 

162 So, for instance, Basil of Caesarea, who links ettpdnedog with oioypoAóyoc, 
whereas for Aristotle these represented a mean and an extreme. Basil (/Tom. Ps. 
[PG 29:476]) grumbles about those who call the witty person “charming” and the 
foul-mouthed “urbane” (yaptevta pév tov eótpáneAov Aéyovtec, тоу ёё aloxpoAdyov 
поћтікбу). Thomas Aquinas was an exception to this trend. When he addressed 
“Whether There Can Be a Virtue About Games?” (2.2 О, 168 Art. 2 sed contra), he 
quoted Aristotle as evidence that relaxation is good for the mind, and he described 
е0тролеМа as a virtue. 

165 ebtpomeAto 6° ёсті ueoótng Вороћоҳіос xoi &ypouctog, ёстіу ёё лері TH скориото 
(Magna moralia 1193а11—12). 

16t Van der Horst, “Wittiness,” 173. 
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99165 


refer to the etymology—“easily turning."!? The adjective and adverb 
167 


can describe versatility not only in speech,'® but also in Ше!® or 
politics'—or even in wrestling.'°? The adjectival form of the word 
seems to have been more liable to a negative sense—a “flexibility” 
verging on “fickleness.” Pindar may have used eotpóneAogc negatively, 
though in both cases where he might have used the word the text 1s 


uncertain; Aristophanes" and Isocrates!" used the adjective in a 


somewhat negative sense. 7? 


In an arücle that has persuaded many subsequent commentators on 
Ephesians 5, P. W. van der Horst seized on these negative instances 


165 Aristotle, Eth. nic. 1128210; Etym. Magn. s.v., napà tò ed трёлесдол tov Adyov 
єїртүтол; cf. John Chrysostom, Hom. Eph. (PG 62:119): ebxpáneAoc Aéyetoa ó то1кїАос, 
© тоутодолос, 6 @ототос, о £UkoAoc, о пбуто ywópevog. .. To£og трёлетол © TOLODTOG 
Kai редістотол. 

166 Plutarch can at times still speak of ebtpaneAto. at joking and conversation, thus 
specifying what sort of “adroitness” he had in mind (e.g, Antony 43.3: ў тєрї тйс nodi 
кол TG орос edtpanEeAio; Cicero 5.6: ў дё тєрї tà okóuuata кой THY толб1бму vorotmv 
evtpateAta). 

167 Thucydides 2.41.1: Athenians could show themselves sufficient for various tasks 
“with charm and versatility" (uet& хорітоу рбАлот’ бу edtpaméAws). Plutarch (Mor 52E) 
says Alcibiades “joked, raised horses, and lived with urbanity and charm” (скфлтоу 
Koi іллотроффу Kai рет’ edtpamEeAias Gv kai xópuoc). 

168 Aelian, Varia Historia 5.13. 

169 Plutarch, Mor. 274D: еотрблело xo поЛолотрїтод kañoi. 

10 At Pyth. 1.92 some manuscripts have képóeotv eotpoméAotc, “cunning gains,” 
others Képdeow évtpaéAoic, “shameful gains.” Similarly, є®©тр@лтеАоу has been con- 
jectured for ёутрблећоу at Pyth. 4.104—5 (оёте Épyov ovt’ ёлтос ёутр@лєЛоу ketvoiiw 
ein@v). Bruno Snell (Pindari Carmina cum Fragmentis | Leipzig: Teubner, 1953]) and 
Alexander Turyn (Pindari Carmina cum Fragmentis [Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1952]) do 
not print eòtpån- for either passage. 

UV Vesp. 467-70: “[You] debar us from our country's established legal rights, without 
making any excuse or dextrous argument [Aóyov eótpé&neAov], but autocratically?” 
(Henderson, LCL). 

12 Speaking of the decline in morals, Isocrates lamented that those who were “witty 
and good at joking” (тоос є®©тролёАоос бё koi todg сколтеу Svvapévovc) were in 
his day considered to be of good disposition, but in the past had been regarded as 
unfortunate (Svotvyxetc) (Areop. 49). 

13 The word єотрблећос is used for the “wags” in some jokes from the Philogelos (e.g. 
140-53; 262-64), but the humor and language in these jokes is no more risqué than the 
others. As racy as they get is Philogelos 151b = 260, a joke about an eye-doctor anointing 
a pretty young woman, where the comment of the “wag” plays on the ambiguity of 
xópn (“girl”/“pupil”). But the words of the evtp&medog were often entirely wholesome, 
as in Philogelos 55, where a “funny student” (oxoAaotiKdg eotpóneAXoc), who had sold 
his books because he was broke, wrote to his father: “Congratulate me, Dad, for my 
books are really nourishing me!” For Aesop as a foul-mouthed “wag,” cf. W Vita Aesopi 
32: just after Aesop says to his owner’s wife that she looks like she is “eager to fuck” 
(G Vita: куутүтїбу; W Vita: Pivntiðoa), she says that this rotten (sanpdc, cf. Eph 4:29) 
slave is both talkative and a wise-guy (eótpéneAoc), and she wants to be reconciled. 
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in an effort to demonstrate that ebtpaneAia was а “vox media, having 
negative overtones nearly as often as positive ones.”!’* This is a remark- 
able conclusion to draw from the evidence assembled. Aside from the 
handful of cases mentioned above, eòtpaneàia is almost always used 
positively,'” as the following survey will demonstrate.'”° 

Aristotle uses both the noun and adjective positively. Van der Horst 
cites Aristotle's comment that people call buffoons “eutrapelot” (xoà ot 
Воролоҳот evtpaneAor tpoomyopevovtat [Eth. nic. 1128а14—15]) as 
evidence that Aristotle “is aware of negative connotations as well” (174). 
But simply because Aristotle disagreed with others about who deserved 
to be called “witty” does not mean that he thought the term “witty” 
had negative connotations. (To say, “Nowadays anyone who can read 
is called 'smart," would not suggest that there was something negative 
about the word “smart.”)!”” 

When Plutarch complained about the fact that Chrysippus listed 
evtpameAia among the virtues (Mor 441B), it was not because Plutarch 
thought there was something unvirtuous about evtpameAio; rather he 
was objecting to the way Chrysippus multiplied the number of virtues. 
Certainly Plutarch did not think edtpaneAia was a bad thing, for he 
consistently uses the word positively. Antony was popular with the 
soldiers, he says, because of his “wit in jokes and conversations." !/? A 
rebuke made pet’ edvtpameAtac is one that a good man should receive 
cheerfully and without offence.'” ebtpaneAia can be used negatively 
only in the sense that someone can take a good thing too far. Plutarch 
says of Cicero, “His adroitness [evtpameAia] with jests and fun was 
thought indeed to be a pleasant characteristic of a pleader; but he car- 
ried it to excess and so annoyed many and got the reputation of being 


14 P W. van der Horst, “Is Wittiness Unchristian? A Note on edvtpareAta in Eph. 
v. 4,” in Miscellanea Neotestamentica (ed. Т. Baarda, A. Е J. Klin, and №. C. van Unnik; 
NovTSup 48; Leiden: Brill, 1978), 2:173. 

15 Cf. BGAD, s.v. eòtpanedia: “mostly in a good sense.” 

176 Spicq, who used van der Horst's article, recognized this positive pattern: “From 
this collection of texts—there are hardly any others before the Christian era—we can 
see that eutrapelia took on a more and more favorable sense, apparently the opposite 
of its Pauline meaning...” (Ѕріса, *eótponeAto," TLNT 2:146). But Spicq goes on to 
mitigate this conclusion with some of van der Horst's arguments about “the primitive 
pejorative sense of the word" (ibid.). 

17 Cicero (Fam. 7.32.2) complains that the dregs of the city find that which is tasteless 
to be charming (venustus). This does not mean venustus had a negative sense; it means 
that Cicero disagreed with the dregs’ judgment. 

178 Antony, 43.3. 

179 Mor. 46D; cf. Mor. 629Е 
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malicious.” '*? The point here is that Cicero's wit was good and others 
found it suitable for his craft; it was by overdoing it that he offended 
others.'?' On the whole, Plutarch—who was quick to complain about 
words when he deemed them too numerous, bitter, vulgar, or lewd— 
consistently used eotpaomeAto in a good sense.'? 

Plato says that older people use evtpaneAta to ingratiate themselves to 
the young. A Hippocratic text suggests doctors should use eotpomeAto 
so as not to be unpleasantly dour with their patients.'** Isocrates lists 
evtpameAia as part of an orator’s education.!? Polybius lists it as a posi- 
tive attribute of Cleomenes of Sparta's private life (as distinct from his 
bad side as tyrant). Polybius also uses it of a witticism that relaxed a 
court,'?' and as one aspect of savvy person's social skills.'? Cicero used 
it of a friend's “graceful badinage,” the quality that made his letter a 
pleasure to read.'? Dionysius of Halicarnassus knows only a good sense 
for the word.'? Diodurus Siculus describes Dionysius tolerating a bold 
statement because it was enjoyable witty.?' We have already discussed 


"uc e. ^ А К А улг чыл. Sh 
п 68 лері TH скорџото кол thv толд1бм TADTHY єътролећо SIKAVIKOV LEV &OÓket 


Kai үлофорбу, ҳроџеуос 8” оът котокорос TOAAOdS éAdzEL kai xoxonKetac EAGUBave 
S6Eav (Cic. 5.4 [Perrin, LCL]). 

181 Similarly, it is no strike against the goodness of evtpaneAia that Diodorus 
Siculus mentions it in relation to drinking: “Through the jesting at the drinking bouts 
[Sià thv év тоїс тото1с EdtpameAtav] he [Agathocles] discovered which of those who 
were flushed with wine were hostile to his tyranny” (Bibl. 20.63.6 [Greer, LCL]). Had 
Diodorus said, “while they were relaxed and enjoying themselves they betrayed their 
thoughts on the tyranny,” it would not be evidence that “relaxation” or “enjoyment” 
were ambiguous words. 

182 Agis et Cleomenes 33.4.8; at Mor 1066A it represents one type of joke; it is not 
equivalent to yéA@s or Bopodoyia. 

183 Resp. 563a8. 

18t Dec. 7: “The physician must have at his command a certain ready wit [туй 
eòtpanehinv порокецёуцу], as dourness [tò o$otnpóv] is repulsive both to the healthy 
and to the sick” (Jones, LCL). 

185 Antid. 296: “And, in addition to these advantages, they consider that the catholic- 
ity and moderation of our [the Athenians’] speech, as well as our flexibility of mind 
(thy GAAnv ebtpaneAtav) and love of letters, contribute in no small degree to the 
education of the orator.” 

186 «as a private individual most urbane and philanthropic” (ebtpaneA@tatog бё 
náv ióubtng кої фіЛоуӨротототос [Hist. 9.23.3]). 

187 Hist. 12.16.14. 

18 Hist. 23.5.7. 

189 Fam. 7.32.1. 

190 De Demosthenis dictione 54.54. 

191 “Now at the time Dionysius, smiling at the ready wit of the words [tiiv 
eòtpanehiav тфу Aóyov], tolerated the freedom of speech, since the joke took the edge 
off the censure” (Bibl. 15.6.4 [Oldfather, 1С). 
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the positive uses in Philo!’ and Josephus.'*? We can only conclude that 


evtpameAia described a clever wit that was consistently recognized as 
an admirable talent, and that endeared one to others. Although several 
centuries removed, John Chrysostom's sermons about evtpameAta reveal 
that he suspects his listeners will find it a bit much to come down so 
hard on mere *wittiness." ?* 

The question, then, is why would anybody would want to forbid that? 
Why did Ephesians object to evtpaneAta as “inappropriate”? There 
are Mishnaic prohibitions against jesting and levity, activities that, like 
being “witty,” might seem innocuous enough. Rabbi Akiba said, “Jesting 
and levity [mbp1 PINW] accustom a man to lewdness [AMYd]” (m. Abot 
3.13). The idea that levity led to sexual misdeeds would account very 
nicely for the connection between Eph 5:3-4 and 5:5. But Ephesians 


19 Legat. 361, cited above, p. 171. It is true that Philo is dismayed by the emperor's 
joke and disgusted at his attendants’ flattery. But the force of oov evtpaneAta Kai у@рїтї 
has to be positive, for nobody flatters an emperor by acting like he has said something 
“buffoonish” or “in bad taste.” The attendants were suggesting that there was something 
charming and witty in the emperor’s words. That Philo disagrees with their assessment of 
the humor is irrelevant to the sense of the words oov eUtpomeAtq. xoà ҳбрит. 

193 In addition to A.J. 12.170—73, discussed above (р. 171), cf. A.J. 12.214, where 
Hyrcanus gives a reply at dinner that impresses King Ptolemy as "clever," and the king 
orders all to applaud to show approval of the “wit” (ebvpomeAto). 

Because van der Horst sees something negative in these cases—namely a willingness 
to make jokes at the expense of others—we must emphasize that Josephus’s entire 
portrayal of Joseph is positive. Because of Joseph’s impeccable manners, those who 
knew him “greatly admired his liberality and the dignity of his character" (то yàp 
erevVéprov adtod Kai то oeuvòv tod 10доос Aav ўублпоєу [4.7 12.166]). Athenion 
describes Joseph to Ptolemy as an &yoóc and ф1Абтіџос veavíoxog (4,7 12.171). Thus 
Josephus portrays a young man as @үөӨос and фїАбт1нос, possessing то &AevOépiov 
апа то oeuvòv tod 10005 —іп short, someone who is dignified (not craven or prone to 
flattery) and who understands and executes duties such as hospitality. In painting this 
picture, Josephus includes among Joseph’s attractive qualities the fact that he won over 
the king with his yépic and eotpomeAto. 

194 Hom. Eph. 17 is full of examples. Chrysostom expects his listeners will “think 
it nothing” to joke and say urbane things (PG 62:118); he admits he must prove the 
gravity of the sin lest he appear to be going on about something entirely trivial (PG 
62:120). 

Clement of Alexandria can omit edtpaneAta even when quoting Eph 5:4 (Strom. 
3.28.6). Was it perhaps more comfortable for him to imagine the Apostle condemn- 
ing “ugly” and “foolish” talk than “wittiness”? This probably makes too much of the 
omission, for Clement includes the word when quoting Eph 5:4 at Paed. 2.50.1; сЁ 
Paed. 2.53.3. 

195 Cf. m. Abot 6:6: “Greater is [learning in] the Law than priesthood or kingship; 
for kingship is acquired by thirty excellences and the priesthood by twenty-four; but 
[learning in] the Law by forty-eight. And these are they: by study, by the hearing 
of the ear, by the ordering of the lips, by the understanding of the heart, ...by moderation 
m...conversation, and jesting” 
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does not say “for such talk leads to sex.” Once again we can contrast 
Eph 5:3-5 with Did. 3.3, where the connection (if not the mechanism) 
between foul language and adultery is made explicit. It is precisely the 
absence of such an explanation that makes Ephesians all the more 
striking. Instead of learning what evtpaneAta leads to, we are told that 
it is itself (along with aioypótng and popoAoyto) “inappropriate” (@ оок 
àvfikev). Yet we have seen that eutrapelia was not normally inappropriate. 
We have no evidence of anyone else rejecting eutrapelia outright, the way 
they rejected “buffoonery” (BouoAoxto) or foul language (aioxpoAoyia). 
Many groups or individuals seeking a philosophical, virtuous life disap- 
proved of tawdry, lewd, or vulgar talk. But forbidding edtpameAia at 
the end of the first century would have sounded as strange and severe 
as forbidding “wittiness” today. The opposite of being “witty” was 
being “austere”!*’ or inhumane'**—or being the sort of “rustic” who 
lacked the culture to make or enjoy jokes.'” 

То be fair to Ephesians, the word evtpaneAta is not here used оп 
its own; it is used with two other terms that had more pejorative con- 
notations: “ugliness” and “stupid talk.” That fact might suggest that 
Ephesians objects not to the best in wit but to “ugly, stupid wit” (this 
is why I have translated edtponeAta in Eph 5:4 with “facetiousness,” 
which has a slightly more negative tone). Nonetheless, it would have 
been just as easy to object to “ugly, stupid buffoonery,” or to contrast 
"ugly wit” with “charming, good-natured wit,” thereby avoiding the 
7?? Ts Ephesians try- 
ing to encourage the creation of serious fersonae—trying to out-do the 
Catos and the Pythagorases of the world? Perhaps Ephesians aspires 
for a community so serious that it will not tolerate any form of drollery 


implication that wit itself might be “inappropriate. 


99 Bouttier, Ephésiens, 221. 

197 Philo, Plant. 167. So the Hippocratic corpus (Dec. 7, noted above), and Aristotle, 
who says that the austere (advotnpot) enjoy their opposites, the edvtpdmedor (Eth. eud. 
1240а2—3). 

198 Cicero said that the Celts lacked /epos (charm, wit) and humanitas (humanity) (Prov. 
cons. 29, noted by Krostenko, Language of Social Performance, 5). 

199 John Burnett suggests Aristotle’s use of the term &ypotkog picked out the boors 
who were stock characters in comedy, “people who steer clear of pleasures even in 
moderate and necessary indulgences” (John Burnett, The Ethics of Aristotle [London: 
Methuen & Co., 1900], 198). 

200 Philo thinks twaddle (Anpetv) is inappropriate, but he commends proper humor. 
God and Moses were in favor of some joking (and some drinking) as entirely fitting 
for the wise man (Plant. 167-70). 
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at а]? Philo admired the Therapeutae, Josephus praised the Essenes, 
and many people lauded the Pythagoreans for their severe control of 
the tongue (and Cicero actually gives Pythagoras as his example of how 
a person could achieve greatness even without a quick wit [Off 1.108]). 
But where other texts cite abstaining from drollery as the characteristic 
of “severe” people, Ephesians excludes wit “for the holy.” And instead 
of describing what sort of attractive humor should take the place of 
ugly jokes, Ephesians presents thanksgiving (evyapiotia) as the alterna- 
tive. Just how unusual this contrast 1s can be seen in Origen's effort to 
interpret the verse. Origen thought that in Eph 5:4 ebvyapiotia must 
be a sort of semitic equivalent for evyapitia, “graciousness.” 

Although foreign to Greek and Roman discussions of inappropriate 
language, this very contrast between ugly talk and thanksgiving 1s also 
found in the Rule of the Community. I believe that a closer examina- 
tion of that text can provide a helpful model for the moral logic at 
work in Ephesians's treatment of speech. 


П.В. Speech Rules т 1 QS 


Scholars comparing Ephesians and the texts from Qumran”” have noted 
a wide variety of similarities. The Rule of the Community (1OS), in 
particular, shares not only a dualistic outlook (“sons of light” and “sons 


201 Perkins says of ebtpaneAio,, “This [i.e. sensu malo] use of the word may reflect a 
cultural sense that the proper bearing of a wise person requires seriousness in speech" 
(Ephesians, 115). 

22 Origen concludes from 5:4, “Therefore one must not be stupid and facetious, but 
agreeable and charming" (u@pdAoyov èv оу Kal єфтрблеЛоу où Set eivou, eoyópitov 
dé xoi yaptevta). This is almost certainly not what Ephesians meant (расе Odo Casel, 
“Evyapiotia-evyapitia,” BZ 18 [1929]: 84-85), but it indicates what an educated 
Greek might expect to see contrasted with “ugliness, stupid talk, and facetiousness.” 
Origen also expresses his perplexity at finding ebyaptotia contrasted with foolish and 
vulgar speech in his commentary on Romans: “Why does he take ‘thanksgiving’ as a 
substitute for ‘foolish speech’ and ‘vulgar speech’ which are ‘not proper’...? It seemed 
to me, therefore, that ‘thanksgiving’ had been taken as a substitute for ‘graciousness’ as 
it were, not at all excluding, among the proper forms of speech, that which is gracious 
or refined and cheerful in conversations, but foolish and vulgar speech as buffoonery” 
(translation by Ronald E. Heine, The Commentaries of Origen and Jerome on St Paul’s Epistle 
to the Ephesians (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002], 211n12). 

23 Franz MuBner, “Contributions made by Qumran to the Understanding of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians,” in Paul and Qumran (ed. Jerome Murphy-O’Connor; Chicago: 
The Pilgrim Press, 1968), 159-78; K. G. Kuhn, “The Epistle to the Ephesians in the 
Light of the Qumran Texts" in Paul and Qumran (ed. Jerome Murphy O'Connor, О. Р; 
Chicago: Priory Press, 1968), 115-31 (Reprint of Kuhn, “Der Epheserbrief im Lichte 
der Qumrantexte,” MTS 7 [1960-61]: 334-46); Nils Alstrup Dahl, Studies, 107—44. 
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of darkness”), but even bears a certain resemblance in its prose style." 
The similarities include comments about speech that bear striking 
resemblance to Eph 5:3-4.?° One passage from 105 contrasts lewd 
and detestable speech with thanksgiving in a way similar to Eph 5:4: 


Neither shall be heard from my mouth lewdness [M1933 753 ynv» NIDI] 
and iniquitous deceit, nor craftiness and lies be found on my lips. But the 
fruit of holiness (shall be) on my tongue, and abominations [DPW] shall 
not be found on it. With thanksgiving hymns I will open my mouth, and 
my tongue shall enumerate always God's righteousness and the unfaithful- 
ness of men to the point of their complete sinfulness. (IOS X, 21-23)" 


Not only does the contrast between bad speech and “thanksgiving” 
resemble that of Eph 5:4, but "Xv, like the Greek aioypótng, is 
not a term normally associated with speech at all.” Many have seen 
LopoAoyta. as parallel to 11522, “foolishness.” It is also possible, how- 
ever, that 11231 had connotations of lewdness. 223 means immodesty 
or shamelessness; it is used in Hosea 2:12 of the harlot’s lewdness (or 
perhaps of her vagina).?!° As we saw above (pp. 116-17), several rab- 
binic passages use M1923 for lewd or obscene discussions of sex. The 
noun 923?! and the piel of 533 with 18 meant to speak obscenely.?”” 
If 12 MDI was used this way in later Hebrew, it is quite possible that 
already in 1QS the prayer that m521 never be heard from one’s ЛӘ is 
a prayer about avoiding lewd, obscene speech. 


2 For examples, see Kuhn, “Ephesians in the Light of the Qumran Texts,” 116-18; 
Dahl, Studies, 111-12. 

25 Most of the recent commentaries cite 1OS 10.21—23 as a parallel to Eph 5:3-4. 
Less persuasive is Kuhn’s idea that Eph 5:3—5 is related to the “three nets of Belial” 
(CD 4.15-17) (“Ephesians in the Light of the Qumran Texts,” 121). 

206 ‘Trans. James Н. Charlesworth, Rule of the Community and Related Documents (vol. 1 
of The Dead Sea Scrolls; ed. James H. Charlesworth; Tübingen: Mohr, 1993). 

207 Tn the Bible it is used often of idols (Deut 29:16; 1 Kings 11:5; 2 Kings 23:13, 
24); of the pagan altar in the temple (Dan 11:31; 12:11); of Israel when idolatrous 
(Hos 9:10); once it is used of “filth” (Nah 3:6). 

208 Kuhn, “Epheserbrief im Lichte der Qumrantexte,” 339; Wibbing, Tugend- und 
Lasterkataloge, 94; Gnilka, Epheserbrief, 247. 

209 Florentino Garcia Martinez renders it here with “vulgarity” (The Dead Sea Scrolls 
Translated (trans. Wilfred С. E. Watson; 2d ed.; Leiden: Brill, 1994]). It is also rendered 
“foolishness” (Michael Wise, Martin Abegg, Jr., and Edward Cook, eds., The Dead Sea 
Scrolls: A New Translation [San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1996]). 

210 HALOT s.v. 

21 Cf. Leviticus Rabbah 5.3: nY233 IT. 

22 As it does in Modern Hebrew. Reuben Alcalay, The Complete Hebrew-English 
Dictionary (Ramat-Gan: Massada Publishing Co., 1981): “to talk obscenely, to swear 
like a trooper.” 
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105 also prohibits silly or light talk. A punishment of three months 
is decreed for the person who “utters in his mouth a foolish word [127° 
523 427 тап)” (105 VIL, 9).2!3 This statement is followed by several 
rules that seem to have in common a concern with courtesy and deco- 
rum (and perhaps an avoidance of inauspicious actions). Forbidden 
are: talking in the middle of the words of one’s fellow; going to sleep; 
leaving; walking around naked; spitting; exposing one’s “hand” and 
wearing clothes which allow nakedness to be seen; giggling inanely; and 
gesticulating with one’s left hand. Kuhn suggests that the commands 
against a foolish word (1OS VII, 9) and “giggling inanely” (pnw? 
mid202, 105 VII, 14) can account for Ephesians’s curiously negative 
stance toward evtpaneAta.”'* But even if one accepted his claim that 
Ephesians is in some sense based on a common tradition,”!° 
have merely pushed the need for explanation back one more step. Why 
was 105 opposed to vulgar, disgusting talk and silly laughter? 

Rather than appealing to a common source for 1QS and Ephesians, 
we might also ask what patterns of piety, what assumptions about God, 
and what uses of scripture they have in common. Both Ephesians and 
several texts from Qumran imagine God to be present in the com- 
munity on analogy with the way the Bible presents God as present in 
the temple. Could that common assumption account for some of the 
behavior that these various texts find unacceptable? Baruch Bokser 
has shown that in the literature from Qumran and in some early rab- 
binic literature, the idea that God was present in the community or 
in a special liturgical moment (e.g. prayer or reading scripture) led to 
the application of biblical rules for God's presence.?'? This may offer 
a fruitful model for understanding Ephesians as well. It was the holi- 
ness of the community that made certain speech inappropriate (5:3—4); 
this holiness derives in part from the fact that the believers have been 
brought into the presence of God, a sacred space in which no unseemly 
thing could be brought—or uttered. 


we will 


213 533 means “futile,” “worthless,” “godless” (HALOT s.v.). Although it is cognate 
with 111221, it is not used specifically of lewdness or obscenity. 

?* Kuhn, “Ephesians in the Light of the Qumran Texts,” 122. 

25 Kuhn suggests more direct dependence, insisting that the similarities can “hardly 
be explained except on the basis of a continuity of tradition” (“Ephesians in the Light 
of the Oumran Texts," 120). 

218 Bokser, “Approaching Sacred Space,” НТР 78 (1985): 279-99. 
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ILC. Profaning a Sanctum 


The Bible depicts God both as omnipresent (Psa 139:8), but also as 
dwelling in specific places such as the tabernacle, the temple, or the war 
camp.?" These spaces where God was especially present required special 
behavior. Moses was told to take off his shoes before approaching the 
burning bush (Exod 3:5); the priests wore a special undergarment so 
that their nakedness would not show when they ascended to the altar 
(Exod 20:23 [26 English]; 28:42—43); and all of Israel had to avoid 
impurities before approaching the tabernacle. Numbers 5:2-3 applies 
rules of the tabernacle to the whole camp, since it claims that God 
dwells in the camp.?? Deuteronomy 23:9-14 (10-15 Hebrew) states 
that God's presence in the war camp was incompatible with anything 
indecent such as nocturnal emission or defecation: 


When you are encamped against your enemies you shall guard against 
апу impropriety [à 727 52n]. If there is among you any man who is 
not clean by reason of what chances to him by night, then he shall go 
outside the camp, he shall not come within the camp; but when evening 
comes on, he shall bathe himself in water, and when the sun is down, 
he may come within the camp. You shall have a place outside the camp 
and you shall go out to it; and you shall have a stick with your weapons; 
and when you sit down outside, you shall dig a hole with it, and turn 
back and cover up your excrement. Because the LORD your God walks in the 
midst of your camp, to save you and to give up your enemies before you, 
therefore your camp must be holy, that he may not see anything indecent 
[127 ny] among you, and turn away from you. (Deut 23:9-14 RSV) 


Because God is present in the camp, Deuteronomy says, there must be 
nothing unseemly or unbecoming,”!® 

What we find in the Dead Sea Scrolls (including 1O5), in Josephus's 
description of the Essenes, and in some rabbinic literature is that this 
“Injunction to avoid what is unseemly” was extended when the place of 


217 "These views were apparently not felt to be mutually exclusive. Even as Solomon 
dedicated a temple to God, he acknowledged that “even heaven and the highest heaven 
cannot contain you, much less this house that I have built!” (1 Kings 8:27). 

218 “Command the Israelites to put out of the camp everyone who is leprous, or has 
a discharge, and everyone who is unclean through contact with a corpse; you shall put 
out both male and female, putting them outside the camp; they must not defile their 
camp, where І dwell among them” (Num 5:2-3). 

219 The bull’s dung was also taken outside the camp (Exod 29:14). Somewhat different 
is Num 35:34, which is concerned with moral impurity rather than with things that are 
ritually impure or simply unseemly (for the distinction, cf. Jonathan Klawans, Impurity 
and Sin in Ancient Judaism [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000]). 
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God's presence was redefined.” In several of the texts from Qumran, 
the idea that community was the locus of God’s presence led them to 
apply the biblical laws about the tabernacle or the war camp to their 
whole community. In the Temple Scroll, for instance, the biblical restric- 
tions for the camp (Deut 23), the purificatory rituals of Exod 19:10-15 
(in preparation for the revelation at Sinai), and the purity regulations 
of Lev 13 are all applied to the whole “city of the sanctuary” (VY 
v1pnn).?! Similarly, in the War Scroll the idea of an eschatological 
battle in which God and his angels would be in the warriors’ midst 
made the rules of Deut 23:10-15 relevant. The War Scroll speaks of 
the need “to keep ourselves from any immodest nakedness [nvy 513 
y 127)” because “you, great and terrible God, will be in our midst” 
ПОМ X, 1).22 Here the War Scroll’s phrase Y9 127 Ny 51 points 
toward the rules of Deut 23, combining the Y9 927 of Deut 23:10 with 
the 127 n of Deut 23:15. ТОМ УП, 4-7 combines these words in 
the same way, relating the need for decency this time to the presence 
of the angels among the community? 

Josephus's account of the Essenes suggests that they applied the rule 
of the war camp to their communal life. Josephus says that the Essenes 
were given shovels so that they could bury their excrement; on the Sab- 
bath they avoided defecation altogether (5.7 2.147—49). This reflects 
an application of Deut 23:10-15 to their communal Ше, with the most 
holy day of the week requiring an even more stringent avoidance of 
the profane. The rabbis applied these biblical rules to moments when 
“an individual acts so as to elicit the sacred."?* An example of such 


20 Bokser, “Approaching Sacred Space,” 281. 

21 So Lawrence Н. Schiffman, The Eschatological Community of the Dead Sea Scrolls: A 
Study of the Rule of the Congregation (SBLMS 38; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1989), 40—42. 
Cf. 11OT* XLV, 7-18, which excludes a person with nocturnal emissions (Deut 23:11). 
ПОТ" XLVI, 13-16 says that the outhouses must be out of view of the Temple city; 
lepers are also excluded. СЁ Bokser, “Approaching,” 282-83. 

222 This and all further translations of the scrolls аге taken from Martinez, The Dead 
Sea Scrolls Translated. 

?3 “And no lame, blind, paralysed person nor any man who has an indelible blemish 
on his flesh, nor any man suffering from uncleanness in his flesh, none of these will go 
out to war with them. All these shall be volunteers for war, perfect in spirit and in body, 
and ready for the day of vengeance. And every man who has not cleansed himself of 
his ‘spring’ on the day of battle will not go down with them, for the holy angels are together 
with their armies. And there will be a space between all their camps and ‘the place of 
the hand’ of about two thousand cubits. And no immodest nakedness [pY 31. riy 5127] 
will be seen in the surroundings of all their camps” (1OM УП, 4-7). 

24 Bokser, “Approaching,” 287. 
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an act was reciting the Shema’, which was not to be done too close to 
stinking water or urine and excrement.” 

Other texts that did not specifically apply the rules of Deuteronomy 
or Leviticus still argue that if God dwelt among the people, heightened 
purity was required.*”° For instance 2 Cor 6:14—7:1, a passage that 
bears many similarities to the literature from Qumran,” uses the image 
of God dwelling in the people’s midst to urge separation and purity: 
“*Therefore come out from them, and be separate from them, says the 
Lord, and touch nothing unclean. ...’ Since we have these promises, beloved, 
let us cleanse ourselves from every defilement of body and of spirit, making holi- 
ness perfect in the fear of God” (2 Cor 6:17-7:1). 


ILD. Not Fitting for Holy Ones 


Ephesians also claims that the space in which the believers exist has 
been made holy by God’s presence. (And apropos of the martial imag- 
ery of Deut 23:9-14 and 1QM, we should not forget that Ephesians 
says that the church is engaged in a spiritual, eschatological war [Eph 
6:10-17]). Corporately the community represents “Стой household” 
and “temple,” and God dwells in them in the Spirit (2:19-22).?? Fur- 
thermore, the believer is said to have been “seated with Christ in the 


?5 Bokser discusses m. Ber 3; 9:5; t. Ber. 2.12-21; t. Meg. 12.18; Sifre Deut. 258 
( Approaching," 292-95); see also Bokser's Post Mishnaic Judaism in Transition: Samuel on 
Berakhot and the Beginnings of Gemara (BJS 17; Chico, Calif.: Scholars Press, 1980): 22—24. 
Bokser’s thesis finds further confirmation when one considers Christian texts roughly 
contemporaneous with these rabbinic texts. The Didascalia apostolorum, for instance, 
addresses Christians who were unwilling to come to prayer or to hear scripture read 
during menstruation or after sexual relations. 

?5 Much has been written on the image of the temple and dwelling of God. For 
treatment of many of the texts, as well as references to secondary literature, see 
Christoph Gregor Müller, Gottes Pflanzung, Gottes Bau, Gottes Tempel (Frankfurt am Main: 
Josef Knecht, 1995). 

27 On this passage, cf. J. A. Fitzmyer, SJ., “Qumran and the Interpolated Para- 
graph in 2 Cor 6:14—7:1," СВО 23 (1961): 271-80; J. Gnilka, “2 Cor 6.14—7:1 in the 
Light of the Qumran Texts and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,” in Paul 
and Qumran, 48—68; Н. D. Betz, “2 Cor 6:14—7:1: An Anti-Pauline Fragment?" JBL 
92 (1973): 88-108. 

228 “So then you are no longer strangers and sojourners, but you are fellow citizens 
with the saints and members of the household of God, built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the cornerstone, in whom the 
whole structure is joined together and grows into a holy temple in the Lord [eig vaov 
äyov év корїф]; in whom you also are built into it for a dwelling place [katoucntiprov] 
of God in the Spirit” (Eph 2:19-22 RSV). 
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heavenly places" (2:6).?? In both images, the individual believer and the 
community exist in God's sacred presence. Ephesians even uses cultic 
terms for holiness to express the purpose of God's election and cleans- 
ing of the church. God chose believers “о be holy and blameless” (1:4),? 
and Christ will “present the church to himself in splendor, without a 
spot or wrinkle or thing of the kind—yes, so that she may be holy and 
without blemish” (5:27).?' These terms (used also in Col 1:22) were used 
in the LXX for the sacrificial animals and the priests.?? For Ephesians, 
God's presence is central to the good news the letter is so interested in 
celebrating. It is God's presence in the Spirit that provides the gentile 
believers their access to God (2:18) and their oneness with the common- 
wealth of Israel (2:12, 18). The believers’ holiness and God's presence 
were related, both because a holy God could only dwell among holy 
people, and because the people were sanctified by God's presence. 

In Eph 5:3-4 the author says that the Ephesians are not to discuss 
and make jokes about? the gentiles’ sexual vices because such talk 
is not "fitting"? for holy people. The word àytoig lacks the definite 
article, thus stressing the quality of holiness (rather than simply naming 
a group, “the saints")? When Aristotle, Plutarch, and Cicero discuss 
"fittingness" (tò лрёлоу or decorum), they say that poets must make utter- 


229 H 2 ^. 2 , 2 Ac ^ 
ovvekóOioev èv TOLG EMOVPAVLOLG EV XpPlot@ Inood. 


кодос sereEato Huds ev adt тро котоВоћӣс kócuou eivar Huds å&yiovç Kai 
GUOLOVG. 

BI im gxovoay олїАоу Ñ putida ӯ тї TOV тоюотоу, GAN iva T] &yia xod бионос. 

72 Num 6:14; 19:2; cf. Philo, Sacr. 51; of Christ qua sacrifice, 1 Pet 1:19. Dahl 
notes: “It may be compared with the notion of ritual purification, when the purpose 
of Christ’s activity is seen as intended to make the church ‘holy and unblemished’, like 
a sacrifice or like a priest when he stands before the altar” (Studies, 421). 

753 The words pmpodoyta and evtpaneAio, are not used to designate the sort of 
abusive language people use when fighting, so we can be fairly confident that joking, 
rather than fighting, is in view. 

?9! «oc mpémer бүїоїс (5:3). Surely in 5:4 the phrase “which are not fitting" (à 
оок àvfjkev) also implies “not fitting for the holy,” since it would be impossible to say 
simpliciter that edtpaneAia was “inappropriate” (Heinrich Schlier, “дуйке,” TDNT 
1:360: “This unsuitability may concur with the judgment of the world [Col 3:18] or 
it may contradict it [Eph. 5:4: ebtpaneAia, for example, is accepted by the world]"). 
On the tense of буйкку, c£. Ernest de Witt Burton, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in 
New Testament Greek [3d ed.; Edinburgh: T. & Т. Clark, 1898] 832; Harris, Colossians and 
Philemon, 178-79; BDF $358. 

235 So Schnackenburg, Ephesians, 218; Lincoln, Ephesians, 322; Best, Ephesians, 
477. Perkins suggests 5:3 “might be trading on the semantic ambiguity of the term 
‘saints.’... This dual meaning provides the logical force behind the phrase. Such vices 
would not belong to speech among the angels” (Ephesians, 115). 
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ances fit the characters who speak them.” Nasty words might never 
be attractive, but they are fitting for a bad man.?? It is significant that 
Ephesians says коӨфс npénet бүїоїс and not коӨфс npénei oéuvorç or 
&yootc. Others said foul speech was inappropriate for a good man,?** 
for a king,"? for a serious person," for an orator" for an upright 
citizen,?? or for a well-ruled city.” Yet for Ephesians, it is the holiness 
of the congregation that makes foul and frivolous talk unacceptable. 
Ephesians objects to loose talk as inappropriate and unfitting because 
Christians are holy; they are holy in part because they are in God's 
holy presence. 

The objection could be raised at this point that most of the texts 
that have been cited about decency in the presence of God were con- 
cerned with actual nudity, physical imperfections, and excrement, not 
with words about such things. But the rabbinic concern with removing 
the profane from God's presence extends beyond physically repulsive 
items to profane or obscene speech. The Mishnah says that “a man 
should not behave himself unseemly [pp]? while opposite the East- 
ern Gate [of the Temple] since it faces toward the Holy of Holies" 
(m. Ber. 9.5). More striking is the fact that Leviticus Rabbah interprets 
the “unseemly thing" (137 nw) of Deut 23:15 as “unseemly talk” 
(997 nny), which К. Samuel bar Nahman (A.D. са. 260) said meant 
“lascivious talk” (лал 923).2 At a literary level, this midrash is made 


36 СЕ Aristotle, Rhet. 1404b12-18. 

?7 Cf. Plutarch, Mor 18D: oixeta бё koi лрёлоуто toig oioxpotg tà oioxpé. One 
of Plutarch’s complaints about Aristophanes was that the characters’ words were not 
fitted to their characters (Mor 853D). 

238 Epictetus Diatr. 4.9.8 speaks of someone who used to utter words “worthy of a 
good man” (Adyoug Абс прёлоутос àvópi c&yo86). 

239 Dio Chrysostom (2 Regn. 3) has Alexander tell his father that he refuses any poetry 
other than Homer since not all poetry is "fitting for a king” (боке? pot, à т@тєр, où 
naoa Tonos Волл npénew). 

%0 Quintilian (Inst. 6.3.25) refers to a jest “which was not appropriate for an orator 
or any serious man” (quod neque oratori neque ulli viro gravi conveniat). 

21 Quintilian, Inst. 6.3.46; 6.3.29. 

?? Aristotle; Quintilian, Jnst. 6.3.83 (Russell, LCL): “On the other hand, foul or brutal 
language, however funny, is unworthy of a decent citizen” (illud vero, etiamsi ridiculum est, 
indignum tamen est homine liberali, quod aut turpiter aut impotenter dicitur). 

?5 Plato says it is not fitting (ob лрёлоу) for there to be any bitter or nasty speech 
in a well-ruled city (Leg. 935E). 

29 Or should not “act silly" (Izvee Zahavy and Alan J. Avery-Peck in Jacob Neusner, 
The Mishnah: A New Translation | New Haven: Yale University Press, 1988]). 

25 Leviticus Rabbah 24.7 (trans. by J. Israelstam and Judah J. Slotki, Midrash Rabbah: 
Leviticus [London: Soncino Press, 1939]). 
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possible by the fact that one can get “thing” or “speaking” out of the 
consonants 137. But the paronomasia was only relevant because of 
the sense that obscene or lascivious talk was inappropriate for God’s 
presence.” A similar sentiment is found elsewhere in rabbinic texts, 
though not always as expressly about obscene language.?" 

Ephesians did not cite Deuteronomy 23 the way several of the texts 
from Qumran did. But one did not need the Bible to arrive at the 
conclusion that foul language was not appropriate for holy persons?*? 
ог gods.” Epictetus emphasized God's omnipresence when he urged 
more moral and decorous behavior: 


You are a fragment of God; you have within you a part of Him... when- 
ever you mix in society, whenever you take physical exercise, whenever 
you converse, do you not know that you are nourishing God, exercising 
God?...It is within yourself that you bear Him, and do not perceive that 
you are defiling Him with impure thoughts and filthy actions. Yet in the 


26 Note that 1 Enoch 62.3 says that “no nonsensical talk shall be uttered in his 
presence" (Isaac, OTP; сЁ also 49.4; 67.9). Similarly, in the Ascension of Isaiah, an angel 
explains that in the third heaven there was no mention of human life: “Nothing of 
the vanity of that world is named here” (7.24—26). 

217 Less specific than the Leviticus Rabbah passage, the Babylonian Talmud says: 
“The Divine Presence rests [upon man] neither through gloom, nor through sloth, nor 
through frivolity [PNW], nor through levity [VN mp], nor through talk (AMW), nor 
through idle chatter, but only at a word of joy over a fulfilled command" (b Shabbat 
30b; Similarly b Berak. la). 

Josephus says of the Essenes: “Before the sun is up they utter nothing profane” 
(oddév фӨёүүоутол x&v BeBiiov [8,7 2.128]). He adds that “no clamour [kpavyń] or 
disturbance [ӨӧръВос] ever pollutes [waiver] their dwelling” (B.J. 2.132-33). 

John Chrysostom also emphasized Lev 26:12 in relation to speech: “For he says, 
‘I will dwell in them, and walk in them.’ For when the mind has become righteous, 
and has put off its sins, it becomes God’s dwelling. But when God indwells, nothing 
human remains. Thus the mind becomes godly, uttering everything from this new 
source, as a house with God dwelling in it. Therefore the one who speaks obscenely 
does not have this godly mind, nor does the one who delights in wit and laughter” 
(Hom. 2 Cor. [PG 61:401]). 

%8 Cf. Seneca, Contr. 1.2.7: coram sacerdote obscenis homines abstinent. In another example 
of the impulse to speak properly before holy figures, Iamblichus reports that when some 
men who were sailing with Pythagoras recognized his divine nature, they used more 
reverent words with him and with one another (сєруотёроцс rep eióOgcov dvouact 
TE кої npóyuoot éyprjcovto лрос тє GAANAOVS koi прос aùtóv [VP 16]). 

%9 On saying nothing shameful before gods, cf. Aelius Aristides, Or. 29.8. Lucian 
invokes the god “Reproof” to help him attack his opponent, but pleads that the god 
not say too much since it is not fitting for a god to describe something abominable 
(Pseud. 4). On the obscene language at cults, we have already mentioned Xenocrates's 
sense that such talk could not be for the pleasure of proper gods (apud Plutarch, Mor 
361B, 417C; сЁ Augustine, Cw. 2.4). On the idea that human words—even prayers, 
let alone obscenity— could defile gods, c£. Augustine, Civ. 9.16. 
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presence of even an image of God you would not dare to do anything of 
the things you are now doing, But when God Himself is present within 
you, seeing and hearing everything, are you not ashamed to be thinking 
and doing such things as these, O Insensible of your own nature, and 
object of God's wrath! (Diatr. 2.8.11—-14 [Oldfather LCL]) 


My argument, then, 1s that Ephesians exhibits a sense that the believers 
are holy and dwell in God's holy presence. This sense led other Jewish 
groups to avoid profane objects, often because they applied the biblical 
passages about God's presence to their own group. Keeping the profane 
separate from the sacred was of paramount importance because God's 
presence might depart. Some later Jewish texts extend the warnings 
in Deut 23.9-14 to lewd speech. And even when Deut 23 was not in 
view, light behavior was deemed inappropriate for God's presence (m. 
Ber. 9.5; Epictetus, ай: 2.8.11—14). For Ephesians, believers were not 
simply opposite the Eastern Gate of the Temple; they were the temple 
in which God dwelt by the Spirit (2:21-22). The widely felt impulse to 
avoid foul language in the presence of the holy was now applied to all 
places and times: the Ephesians were seated in heaven, they were always 
in sacred space. Thus for the author of Ephesians there is no need to 
explain what foul language might lead to. It is simply out of place. It 
is not fitting for holy ones. He and his readers might have agreed with 
Did. 3.3 and m. Abot 3:14 that lewd talk could result in illicit sex. He 
and his readers probably knew, along with Sirach 23:12-15 and a host 
of pagan Greek and Roman moralists, that such talk might lower them 
in the eyes of others. But Ephesians does not give these reasons any 
more than Leviticus explains why a priest with a physical defect can- 
not enter the sanctuary: such deformity was deemed not to be fitting 
for God's holiness. The very language Ephesians uses for inappropri- 
ate speech coheres well with this picture: some speech zs “deformity” 
(олсхрӧттс); some language is “rotten” and “putrid” (Абүос солрос), 
and could grieve the Holy Spirit (4:29-30). Foul language and even 
light language were inconsistent with the believers! holiness, and were 
inappropriate in God's holy presence. Excluding eòtpanredia was not 


20 On sin, defilement, and the departure of the divine presence, cf. Klawans, 
Impurity, 118-35; 154—55. It is interesting to contrast Aristotle’s concern with causing 
pain to the butt of a joke (uh Avreiv tov сколтбреуоу; тф wh AvzEiv тоу бкоооуто 
[Eth. nic. 1128а]) with Ephesians’s concern not to grieve the holy spirit (uh Аолеїте tò 
пудро то буюу 100 Oeod). 
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motivated by a desire to fit in. It might have been motivated by a desire 
to keep the profane out. 


Ш. SPEECH AND CHRISTIAN IDENTITIES 


It should now be apparent that Colossians and Ephesians envision 
speech functioning differently in the lives of Christians. Naturally, they 
also have much in common. For both epistles, speech is a necessary 
part of the Christian calling, because the message must be spread and 
the community must be built up. For Proverbs or Sirach, the mouth 
can win approval if used well and can get a person into a good deal of 
trouble if used wrongly. The best policy is to keep it shut a good deal 
of the time. Interestingly, neither Ephesians nor Colossians puts such 
a premium on silence. The mouth can express thanks to God and can 
upbuild the community. There are false teachings in the world (Col 
2:8; Eph 4:14; 5:6), so believers, with “Christ’s word dwelling in them,” 
must “teach and admonish one another” with wisdom and with song 
(Col 3:16; Eph 5:19). And in addition to keeping the community on 
track doctrinally, “the mystery of the gospel” must be proclaimed (Eph 
6:19; Col 4:3). Hence speech is sanctified as one apparatus in God’s 
redemption of the world. 

But although both Colossians and Ephesians refer to Paul’s bold 
proclamation of the “mystery,” they have rather different things to say 
about how other Christians should speak with outsiders. Toward the 
end of both epistles “Paul” requests prayer on his behalf, that God 
might open a door so that he may spread the message boldly (Fig. 4.2). 
But if one continues reading past the end of these requests for prayer, 
we can see rather different outlooks in these two books. In Colossians 
the prayer for Paul’s bold speech is followed by advice about how the 
addressees should conduct themselves with outsiders: “Walk wisely 
toward outsiders, buying up the time. Let your conversation always 
be winsome and seasoned with the salt of wit" (Col 4:5-6, Harris). 
Colossians then says that Paul has sent Tychicus with information and 
encouragement (4:7-8). Ephesians, on the other hand, goes directly 
from the prayer for Paul to the sending of Tychicus (6:21—22). Ephe- 
sians has nothing parallel to Col 4:6, and although several elements from 
Col 4:5 (“walking,” “wisdom,” and “redeeming the time") appear in 
Eph 5:16-17, they have been reworked in such a way as to emphasize 
the depravity of the world. Colossians’s advice about conduct toward 
outsiders is gone: 
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Colossians 


Ephesians 





(4:2) th лросеоҳӣ лроскортереїте, 
үрпүородутес̧ év of] Ev eùyapıotig 


(6:18) 61& n&ong TpOCEvYTIC 

xoà Seffoews лросеоҳореуо1 év 
поуті колрф év луғ0ротт, кої 
еіс adTO бүролуодутес̧ v ласт 
проскоартерцое1 xoi Senoer лері 
ПОУТОУ TOV GLYLOV 





(4:3) rpocevyopevor бро kai лєрї 
TLV, туо. 6 óc &voiEn тту Өороу 
TOD Adyou ЛаЛ сол TO LVOTHPIOV 
то? Хрісто?, 


(6:19) xoi brép ёро, va wor доя 
Adyos év &voi&et TOD оторотбс uov, 
£v ta ppnoto. үуорісол TO pvothpiov 
tod evayyeAton, 





bv О кої ёёбецол 
3 


(6:20) ònèp ob лресВеоо ёу GAdceI, 





(4:4) iva avep@ow ото wg Set ue 
AAT oar. 


Тус ёу abt® mappnoidowmpar óc det 
ue Ao qoot 





(4:5) év oopta лерілотеїте трос то®с 
ёСо тоу колроу ёбоуоробЌбреуот. 


5:15-16: ВАёлете оду @кр13®с лос. 
лерілотеїте uh og бсофо GAA’ wc 
софої, ёбоуороќбиеуот тоу колрбу, 
OTL ai Tjuépot лоутрой eiotv. 

















(4:6) 6 Aóyog ouv né&vtote 

èv хбр1ті, бЛоті Nptopéevoc, 
eldévar пёс Set DUGG Evil ёкбстф 
&noxpíveo0o. 





(4:7) xà кот’ ép 


пбуто yvopicet outv Тоу1кос ó 
бүолтүтос обеЛрос кої лотос 
бібкоуос Kai obvdovAog £v kopio, 


(6:21) tva. бё eiófjte кол dpEts TH 
кот’ ёрё, ті лрбооо, 

пбуто yvopicet ùuîv Тоҳлкос ó 
оуолттос обеЛрос кої лотос 
бібкоуос v Kopio, 





(4:8) бу ёлєшуо трос DUGG eig aÙtò 
10010, iva yvôte TH лері Tiv кол 
порекоћёст т0с kapõiaç ouv. 








(6:22) ov čëneuya лрос DUGG eic aÙtò 
mE pO д k S d 

10010, iva YVOtE TH лері UV kal 

TOPAKAAEOY тйс xopótoc DUA. 








Figure 4.2: Colossians 4:2-8 and Ephesians 6:18-22; 5:15-16 


In Colossians, the advice to “redeem the time” with outsiders is fleshed 
out in terms of using winsome speech. In Ephesians, the references to 
“outsiders” and “winsome speech” are missing, and the tone is trans- 
formed into something more menacing: “Be careful then how you 
live... because the days are evil” (5:15-16). In fact, Ephesians might 
even be interpreting Colossians’s “let your word always be winsome” 
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(ò Aóyog DU@V лбутоте £v хбрт) in a way more congenial to its own 
inward focus on the edification of the community when 1t contrasts 
“rotten language" with language that is “good” and can “give grace to 
the hearers” (6@ xåpıv totg &xooovotv, 4:29). 

When James Dunn describes Colossians’s vision for engaging out- 
siders, his words allude to the fact that contemporary churches still 
struggle to get beyond their own jargon so as to speak effectively with 
non-members: “The final exhortation explicitly envisages a church in 
communication with those around it, not cut off in a ‘holy huddle’ 
speaking only ‘the language of Zion’ to insiders (contrast Eph. 4:29), 
but engaged in regular conversation with others, and in such a way 
as to allow plenty of opportunity to bear testimony to their Ка”?! 
Similarly, MacDonald proposes that the group in Colossians resembles 
Bryan Wilson’s “conversionist” sect, a sect that desires to remain distinct 
but also worries about a mission to the world.?” 

In looking at how Ephesians has used Colossians, we see that it is 
not only more reserved about contact with outsiders, but also that it 
is more concerned with foul speech. Colossians does not expand on 
aioxpoAoyta at all: the word occurs in a list of five vices and the topic 
is not revisited. Ephesians has considerably more to say on the topic. 
First, when it uses the material from Col 3:8, it does not use Colos- 
sians’s word aioxpoAoyia, but has instead “shouting” (kpavyn [Eph 
4:31]). Here Ephesians treats the destructive speech used in anger, 
with “shouting” and *slander"?? following on “bitterness,” “anger,” 
and “wrath.” 


21 Dunn, Colossians, 266. Dunn goes on: “such advice envisages a group of Christians 
in a sufficiently positive relation with the surrounding community for such conversations 
to be natural, a group not fearful or threatened, but open to and in positive relation- 
ship with its neighbors (even as ‘outsiders,’ 4:5).... Here, evidently, was a church not 
on the defensive against powerful forces organized against it, but expected to hold its 
own in the social setting of marketplace, baths, and meal table and to win attention 
by the attractiveness of its life and speech” (Colossians, 267). 

7? “The compromising of sectarian values is an ever-present danger to groups that 
remain open to recruiting new members and continually in dialogue with the values 
of the outside world. This is in contrast with more ‘introversionist’ sects that often 
physically separate themselves from the rest of society in the hope of guaranteeing 
isolation from an evil world” (Colossians and Ephesians, 174, making reference to Bryan 
Wilson, Patterns of Sectarianism | London: Heinemann, 1967]: 36-41). 

33 For the conjunction of BAacqnuto and xpovoyn, cf. Lucian, Eunuch. 2, describing 
the laughable scene of philosophers heaping “cartloads of charges" (BAoqnpióv) at 
the top of their lungs (kexpovyócec). 
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But Ephesians also draws on the wording of Col 3:8 (aioxpoAoytav 
ёк TOD сторотос ouv) when it forbids letting “any rotten language from 
your mouths” (Aóyoc солрос ёк Tod стонотос DU@V [Eph 4:29]). This 
“rotten language"? refers not simply to “foul” speech in the sense of 
obscene speech, but to a broader category of unedifying, destructive 
speech; this is made clear by the contrast with “good” speech that edifies 
and imparts grace (HAAG et тїс å&yalòç трос оїікодоџћу тїс xpetog, iva 
бф xóp тоїс &xotovow).?? Nevertheless, “foul” language was certainly 
one species of destructive speech, and given the way the phrase in Eph 
4:29 echoes Col 3:8, it is not surprising that this “rotten language" has 
often been understood to include obscene ариѕе.?% 

Having drawn on the language of Col 3:8 in Eph 4:29-31, Ephesians 
then returns to the topic of foul language by changing the material of 
Col 3:5 into a warning about speaking of sexual sins: these must not even 
be named (5:3), and there must be no ugly, stupid humor about them 
(5:4). This 1s one of Ephesians's most striking redactions of Colossians, 
since in Col 3:5 there is no reference to speaking." Then again at 5:12 
Ephesians forbids the mere mention of what outsiders do. 

At the outset of the chapter I noted that the flow of the argument in 
Eph 5:3-14 was difficult to follow—especially the connection between 
vv. 3-4 and v. 5. Considering how Ephesians has used Col 3:5 might 
help account for how these verses fit together. After Ephesians lists sins 
from Col 3:5 and addresses them as things not to talk about (Eph 5:3), 


?5! The basic sense of oanpdc is “decayed” or “rotten,” but it is used figuratively 


with the sense of “bad,” “evil,” “unwholesome” (for example of the word used with 
this moral sense, cf. BGAD, s.v. солрос, 2). oonpóc is not regularly used of “speech,” 
but Epictetus refers to bad doctrines as oanpà ёбүрота (Diatr. 3.22.61; cf. 3.16.7: tà 
сотр tadta...AaAodotv); cf. also Marcus Aurelius, Med., 11.15. The metaphor of 
rotting is applied to words with terms other than oanpdc, and these combinations can 
refer to “obscene” words. Dio Chrysostom complains about the mischievous craze for 
“spoiled” or “corrupt words" (Aóyov ówoÜopóvov [2 Regn. 55]); Lucian speaks of a 
bad man who enjoys hearing б1єфӨорбт®у Gouctov (Migr. 15). 

25 So Dibelius. The opposite of “obscene” speech would have been something more 
narrow such as сєрубс or kóogtoc. 

256 MacDonald calls it a “synonym of aischrologia" (Colossians and Ephesians, 308); 
Muddiman suggests “it presumably has the same sexual connotations as ‘repulsive talk’ 
(aischrologia) at Col. 3.8” (Ephesians, 228). 

237 Dibelius felt the references to speech in Eph 5:4 were so abrupt that they pointed 
to a pre-existing vice list: “Daß dann mit Zungensünden fortgefahren wird, obwohl von 
diesen schon 4:29f. die Rede war, beweist aufs neue, daß der Autor diese Mahnungen 
bereits fixiert übernahm und höchstens kombinierte” (Kolosser, 89). Vogtle rejected this 
suggestion and proposed that sins of the tongue might have been suggested by the 
word óvonaGéo0o (Tugend- und Lasterkataloge, 341169). 
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Figure 4.5: Colossians 3:5-6, Ephesians 5:3; 5:5-6; 4:19 


it explicates what it means by “let them not be named” in v. 4 with the 
phrase “and let there be no ugliness, or stupid talk, or facetiousness.” 
But the author of Ephesians then returns to Colossians’s equation of 
“covetousness” and “idolatry,” as well as Colossians’s warning about 
God's wrath (Col 3:5-6). So Ephesians restates Col 3:5, not in terms 
of vices but of the people who practice such vices. Ephesians's use of 
Colossians for two purposes—first to address what not to say, then to 
warn of God's wrath—helps account for the uneasy fit between Eph 
5:34 and Eph 5:5-6. 

One of Ephesians's chief themes 1s the need for unity among believ- 
ers (e.g. 2:14—16, 18; 4:3-6, 13, 16).7% Toward this end it employs the 
images of “body” and “building” to reinforce the believers’ intercon- 
nectedness (2:20-22; 4:12—16, 25). The tongue contributes to God's 
work of building up and unifying this group: there must no longer be 


28 Dahl, Studies, 418. 
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falsehood, outbursts of anger, or “rotten language.” Instead speech 
should be used for the edification of the hearers (4:29; 5:19). Shameful 
and foolish language is to be replaced by “thanksgiving” (5:4, 20),?? as 
befits holy people. Note that in all of this the use of the tongue focuses 
on the group, not outsiders. Even the proclamation of the gospel (6:15) 
is framed not in terms of compassion for the lost but in terms of the 
spiritual armor that will enable believers to withstand the evil spiritual 
onslaught (6:10-17). 

Another way Ephesians rhetorically evokes the unity of the group is 
by depicting it as vastly and irremediably different from the dark world 
outside. The outsiders not only behave differently (4:17—19; 5:7-8, 11), 
but they are in the grip of an evil force, “the ruler of the power of the 
air, the spirit that is now at work among those who are disobedient” 
(2:2). The Ephesians once found themselves in this dark and godless 
realm (2:1-3, 5, 11-19; 4:17-19; 5:8), but are now “sealed” in God's 
spirit (1:13-14; c£. 1:17; 2:18; 4:4, 30; 6:17), “fellow citizens with 
the holy ones” (2:19).”°' Much of the Epistle to the Ephesians is spent 
recounting the blessings they have received, congratulating Christians 
on what God has done for them in Christ.?? 

But it is quite likely that the recipients of this letter were socially 
integrated in the life of their city"? The gap between the “sons of 
light” and the “sons of darkness” was greater metaphysically than it 
was socially. So in addition to reminding the addressees of the difference 


259 John Chrysostom often mentioned the eucharist when fulminating against foul 
speech (e.g. Exp. Psalm. [PG 55:433]: “Consider that this is the part with which we 
speak with God, with which we offer up praise. This is the part with which we receive the 
terrible sacrifice. The faithful know of what I speak!”). It is interesting that Ephesians, 
even when contrasting bad speech with evyapiotia, never used this rhetoric. 

?9 God’s “spirit” is more prominent in Ephesians than in Colossians (Col 1:8, 9; 
2:5; 3:16). 

?9! Note all the ovv- words: ovpnodAitat (2:19), ovvapuoAoyovoguévn (2:21), 
cvvotkoóoneto0e (2:22), ov'ykAmpovópa, соссоџо, социётоҳа (3:6). This repetition of 
ovv- blessings makes the negative command in Eph 5:7 all the more forceful: рў oov 
үїуєсӨє cvupétoyot otv. 

?? Dahl, Studies, 471-72. So Hugo Odeberg said of the cosmic language in Ephe- 
sians: “the terms in question, probably, do not form part of a definite system but are 
freely used to impress upon the Church the far-reaching and momentous importance 
of its spiritual situation" (The View of the Universe in the Epistle to the Ephesians | Lund: 
Gleerup, 1934], 20). 

23 As Margaret MacDonald notes, “we do not find the clearly articulated, visible 
and physical measures to encourage segregation in Ephesians that we find in the OL? 
(“The Politics of Identity in Ephesians,” 7S VT 26 [2004]: 423). 
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and urging them to remind themselves, Ephesians tells them to desist 
joking about the evil practices of the pagans.”** 

For those Christians who took the message to heart, their purified 
speech might not actually have been much different from the clean 
speech of the strictest of philosophers. A disciple of Epictetus who 
agreed to eschew any casual conversation (Ench. 33.2), who agreed 
to forgo both laughter (Ench. 33.4) and trying to raise a laugh (Ench. 
33.15), who avoided shouting at spectacles (Ench. 33.10) and lapses into 
foul language (Ench. 33.16)—this person's speech would have achieved 
all the purity that Ephesians wanted from Christians. Yet Christians? 
speech patterns would have reminded them of their uniquely holy, 
spirit-led life, even as similar speech would have reminded the disciples 
of Epictetus that they were philosophers, not laymen.?9 As Fredrik Barth 
pointed out, so far as forming identity is concerned, those aspects of 
behavior that “the actors themselves regard as significant" are equal 
in importance to “ ‘objective’ differences. ””®® 

Margaret MacDonald notes that in the absence of some of the physi- 
cal separation of the covenanters at Qumran, Ephesians looks to erect 
practical barriers against the spiritual powers of the outside world, and 
“virtue is the armor that will protect them against all menacing forces 
(6:10—20)."?*7 І would add that a strict discipline of the tongue provides 
another “practical barrier," another means of separating believers from 
the outside world with whom they must continue to brush shoulders. 
Noting the communal nature of many Christian ethical practices, Wayne 
Meeks has observed that such practices 


ecc 


are means of reminding individuals even when alone that they are not 
merely devotees of the Christians’ God, they are members of Christ's 
body, the people of God. That was how the Christian movement differed 
most visibly from the other cults that fit more easily into the normal expec- 
tations of “religion” in the Roman world. The Christians’ practices were 


26+ Wayne Meeks has illustrated that “The repetition of distinctive practices drums 
into us the sense of who we are, because this is what we do. Often the practice is so 
constructed as to remind us that what we do is different from what they do” (Wayne 
A. Meeks, The Origins of Christian Morality [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1993], 
109-10). 

25 John M. С. Barclay makes a similar point about the ethics of Colossians (“Ordi- 
nary but Different: Colossians and Hidden Moral Identity,” Australian Biblical Review 
49 [2001]: 45). 

?9 Fredrik Barth, Ethnic Groups and Boundaries (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1969), 11, 14. 

?7 MacDonald, Colossians and Ephesians, 21. 
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not confined to sacred occasions and sacred locations—shrines, sacrifices, 
processions—but were integral to the formation of communities with a 
distinctive self-awareness.?*? 


What better than the mouth—always with a person, and something 
that ancients were always watching—to inculcate a sense of the omni- 


presence of God and the constant connection to the holy body of 
Christ? 


268 Meeks, Morality, 110. 
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CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA ON FOUL LANGUAGE 


Clement of Alexandria! wrote more about foul language than any Chris- 
tian before him—more, in fact, than anyone before John Chrysostom. 
Like Christians before and after him, Clement opposes foul language, 
grounding his ethic in a dozen biblical references and a variety of moral 
arguments. The well-read? Alexandrian is the first Christian to reveal 
an awareness of the claim made by some philosophers that there was 
nothing wrong with “obscene” words. In fact—and this is what makes 
Clement so interesting—Clement is not only aware of this position, 
but at one point actually presents it as his own view, and claims to have 
shown that “in a deeper sense" there is nothing obscene in the terms 
for sexual organs or their functions.’ Yet Clement makes this bold 
statement at the end of his treatment of aioypoAoyta, after he has 
forbidden foul language, railed against its multifarious dangers, and 
cited with admiration the way the Apostle Paul “lashed out” against it 
in his Epistle to the Ephesians. 


I. Tue Drvne PAEDAGOGUE AND CHRISTIAN MANNERS 


The bulk of Clements discussion of foul language is found in the 
Paedagogue, and a few words about the nature of that work will help 
to situate his comments. At the outset of the Paedagogue Clement says 
that when the divine Word calls people to salvation and addresses their 
habits and customs, he acts as a лротрелтікос Aóyoc.* The same Word 


! For ancient comments on Clement life, cf. Eusebius Hist. eccl. 5.11; 6.11.6; 6.14.8; 
6.19.6; Jerome Vir ill. 38; for birth in Athens or Alexandria, Epiphanius, Pan. 32.6; on 
his conversion, Paed. 1.1.1, 2.8.62; Eusebius, Dem. ev. 2.2.64. For a modern account of his 
life, see John Ferguson, Clement of Alexandria (New York: Twayne Publishers, 1974). 

? For positive evaluations of the breadth of Clement’s learning (i.e. that he was not 
simply posing as intellectual), сЁ Robert P. Casey, “Clement of Alexandria and the 
Beginnings of Christian Platonism,” НТА 18 (1925): 47, and Henry Chadwick, Early 
Christian Thought and the Classical Tradition (Oxford: Clarendon, 1966), 35—36. 

3 Paed. 2.52.2. 

^ Hence Протрелтікос трос "ЕААтуос, usually taken to be Clement’s first work (so 
Patrick, Clement of Alexandria, 11). 
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who first persuades then “heals and counsels” and offers a cure for the 
passions, and in this capacity is called толбоүшүос. In another work, 
Clement says that the Word will act as “teacher” (6 б1б«скоЛлкос).? 
As the Paedagogue, the Word addresses deeds and is лроктікос, giving 
advice that should heal the passions. Only after the soul has been cured 
of passion will it be healthy enough to receive the knowledge revealed 
by the Teacher. Clement apparently never wrote this third piece of 
the proposed trilogy? but his comments clarify the role he imagined 
for the second work, the Paedagogue. It was to lay down the rules that 
would prepare Christians for a deeper instruction. 

That the Paedogogus is проктікос по one can doubt. Even to the casual 
reader of the Paedagogue it is immediately apparent that the profundities 
of the Christian faith are not herein disclosed. The would-be gnostic 
longing for learned lectures on the contemplation of God finds little in 
these pages to satisfy her hunger. No, here the divine Word speaks not 
as teacher but as tutor (practically as nanny), concerned with actions of 
the most mundane kind. His advice pertains to how to eat and drink, 
how to set the table, how to behave at banquets, how to laugh and 
how to dress, how to walk, how and when to have sex. No detail is 
too small to merit attention. Clearing the throat and wiping the nose? 
The divine Paedagogue has advice. Which designs are appropriate for 
a signet ring? See Book 3. The Paedagogue even offers instructions on 
the best way to belch discreetly. Extended parts of the work read like 
an etiquette guide for aristocratic Christians,® an Emily Post guided by 
the Holy Ghost.? 


? Clement concludes his introduction: “Therefore, the all-loving Word...makes effec- 
tive use of an order well adapted to our development; at first, He persuades [npotpénov], 
then He educates [лолбоуоүбу], and after all this He teaches [ёкдідбскоу]” (Paed. 
1.3.1). 

9 Strom. 1.9.1; c£. Harry O. Maier, “Clement of Alexandria and the Care of the 
Self,” JAAR 62 (1994): 729. 

7 The Stromateis is probably not this third work (Max Pohlenz, “Klemens von Alex- 
andreia und sein hellenisches Christentum,” Nachrichten von der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Göttingen. Philologisch-Historische Klasse 3 [1943]: 45—46; John Ferguson, Stromateis 
1-3 [FC; Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1991], 11—12; 
contra Casey, “Clement,” 45—46). 

* СЕ Blake Leyerle, “Clement of Alexandria on the Importance of Table Etiquette,” 
JEGS 3 (1995): 123-41. Henri-Irénée Marrou notes, “Tous ces conseils s'inspirent moins 
de l'idéal chrétien que d'une morale esthétique, aristocratique” (Henri-Irénée Marrou 
et al., Clément d'Alexandrie: Le Pédagogue [3 vols.; Paris: Cerf, 1960—70], 2:121n7). 

? Apparently Post is less interested in foul language than was Clement. The 16th 
Edition of Emily Post^s Etiquette has only one comment about obscene speech in almost 
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Clement wanted to raise Christians to the same societal level as the 
educated Greek, and as Max Pohlenz said, the Stoics provided good 
models for his task." Not only the aristocrat Panaetius but even the 
former slave Epictetus had worried about good manners.'' Clement 
wrote at a time when Stoic ethics were at their most popular and 
exercised an enormous influence on all culture and thought," a time 
when Christians lacked anything comparable to Cicero's De Officiis or 
Panaetius’s Пері tod коӨткоутос. Clement seems to have turned to 
such works in his attempt to give Christians a thorough treatment of 
the practical duties enjoined by logos." In De Officiis, for example, Cicero 
covers such topics as dress (1.130), gait (1.131), the use of obscene words 
(1.103, 104, 127), conversation skills (1.132), and proper pronunciation 
(1.133)—all topics taken up by Clement in the Paedagogue. And parts 
of Books 2 and 3 of the Paedagogue bear striking resemblance to the 
teachings of Musonius Rufus.'* 

The specific precepts issued by the Paedagogue are grounded by 
appeals to scripture (ў ypa@n), to physical principles, and to what is 
“fitting” (tò лрёлоу). A man should shave his head both to show himself 
"severe" (a concern with appearance), but also to prevent the hair on his 


a thousand pages of advice: “Avoid it” (Peggy Post, Emily Post^s Etiquette [HarperCollins: 
New York, 1997], 116). 

? Pohlenz, “Klemens,” 57. 

! [bid. 

? H.-I. Marrou, Le Pédagogue, 1:51. 

5 Pohlenz comments, “Die praktische Ethik trägt Klemens im Paidagogos nach dem 
Schema der Pflichtenlehre vor, das die Stoa der Kaiserzeit festgelegt hatte" (^Klemens," 
56). СЕ Paed. 1.101—2, where Clement uses the term коӨђкоу and relates it to Christian 
terms and concepts. Marrou notes, *on reconnait le programme du Pédagogue: c'est 
en effet le domaine des devoirs concrets, коӨђкоуто, que Clément présentera en détail 
au cours de ses livre II et Ш” (Le Pédagogue, 1:13). 

14 Paul Wendland thought that Clement had simply taken over large parts of a lost 
treatise of Musonius Rufus (“Quaestiones Mussoniae,” Ph.D. diss., Berlin, 1886). On 
Clement and Musonius, cf. C. Р Parker, “Musonius in Clement," Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology 12 [1901]: 191—200; D. J. M. Bradley, “The Transformation of the 
Stoic Ethic in Clement of Alexandria,” Augustinianum 14 [1974]: 59; Lutz, “Musonius 
Rufus,” 20n83. 

5 So wine is bad for young people because it combines a hot liquid with a hot age, 
and the ensuing “fire” swells the sexual organs and hastens their development (Paed. 
2.20.3—4); Clement allows the elderly to drink a bit more wine “to stimulate new warmth 
for the growing chill of old age” (Paed. 2.22). Clement recommends vegetarianism since 
the fumes from meat are “dense” and “darken the soul” (Paed. 2.11.1; c£. Musonius 
Rufus 18A). Many more examples could be given where Clement offers physiological 
grounds for his advice. 
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head from absorbing moistures into the brain.'® Proper exercise will give 
women a natural beauty, and will also prevent the retention of excess 
foods which would gather around the genitals and produce lusts.'’ 

Quite often the dominant concern is how Christians will appear in 
the eyes of others. In all one’s movements at table, for instance, thought 
is to be given to “decency” or “seemliness.”!® Resting the chin on the 
hands or crossing one’s legs at a banquet is ignoble (&yevvéo);'? constant 
shifting is a sign of lightness of character (коофбттүтос oouoAov).?? It 
would be a “shameful spectacle" for a man to shave his chin.?' For 
women, the danger in drinking lies not only in drunkenness but in 
the unseemly (&oynuóvoc) distending of the lips, in the indecorous 
(oo koopias) tipping back of the head, and in “belching like men—or 
rather like slaves"? Despite all the discomfort of a hangover and the 
scriptural prohibitions of drunkenness, the really unnerving thought 
about drinking too much is that Christians would become such a ridicu- 
lous spectacle before others.” Clement invokes the Lord's presence to 
undergird the need for decent comportment: *We must always behave 
with good manners [kooptoc], realizing that the Lord is present” (Paed. 
2.33.5). Imatatio Christi takes on new implications when one knows, as 
Clement does, that when Jesus drank wine, he did not gulp it down 
but consumed it in a way that was well-bred and civilized (&otetog and 
косшіос [Paed. 2.32.2]). 

It 1s in this sort of discussion that Clement tackles an ethics/eti- 
quette of the tongue. And although he ulümately claims that there 1s 
no obscenity in words, he first advises strongly against using or even 
tolerating lewd speech. It is to the dangers of foul language that we 
now turn. 


16 Paed. 3.62.1. 

7 Раа. 3.64.2-66.1. 

18 eboynuooóvn (Paed. 2.31.1). In a single paragraph on not gulping beverages, 
the vocabulary includes: tò xóojiov, Kooning, @лтрєлёс то Өёоџо, and оісҳроу (Paed. 
2.31.1-3). 

19 Paed. 2.54.3. 

20 Paed. 2.55.1. 

2 Paed. 3.60.3; cf. Musonius Rufus, Frag. 21. 

2 Paed. 2.33.1; cf. Philo, Contempl. 45. 

?5 Өёоно. GAAOIG <кої> yéAog yevoueBa (Paed. 2.26.2). 
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On the topic of foul language, Clement announces his position at once 
and in no uncertain terms: “We must avoid foul language altogether, 
and we should shut up those who use it with a sharp look, or by turn- 
ing our face away, or by the so-called turning up of the nose—and 
often also with a harsh word!"?* When Clement supports this with the 
logion of Jesus, “What comes out of the mouth defiles” (Paed. 2.49.1; 
Matt 15:18), his concern with status is evident, for he uses Kowóo to 
emphasize “vulgarity” rather than “defilement”:” azschrologia, Clement 
says, “makes common" (kotvol), that is, it shows a person to be “vulgar 
[kotwógc],?? heathen, uneducated and dissolute, and lacking self-respect, 
manners, or self-control.”?’ 

The ears must be blocked against foul language lest “the melody of 
fornication penetrate to the destruction of the soul."?? Aware of such 
a danger, the divine Paedagogue has conferred “chaste words” to serve 
as ear-caps (tooc софроуос тєрїтїӨтүст Adyous коӨ@&тер бутотібос), to 
protect against hearing anything indecent.?? 

Clement applies several New ‘Testament warnings about words to 
obscene speech. So he cites Ephesians 4:29 (“let no rotten language 
come forth from your mouth") as an instance where Paul “lashes out 
at oioxpoAoyta."? Clement adds Eph 5:4 (“let there be no obscenity, 


?' gioxpoAoytag бё navtEA@s о®тотс te NUIV &ektéov koi тоос хрорёуоос afi 


&riotoputotéov кої буе Opirvtépo. кої просфлоо ENOOTPOY| кої TO GTOMVKTNPLOL® 
коЛооџёуо, TOAAGKIC ё xoi Aóyo троҳотёро (Paed. 2.49.1). Апороктпрсцос was not 
used before Clement; it is used again when this passage is quoted by John of Damascus 
in his chapter Пері oioxpoAoytag (РС 96:1256). PGL (s.v.) offers “turning up of the 
nose, derision”; Simon Wood “what is called a grunt of disgust” (Christ the Educator 
[New York: Fathers of the Church, 1954]; and Claude Mondésert “ce qu'on appelle 
un air moqueur" (in Marrou et al., Le Pédagogue). 

25 Contra PGL, s.v. «owóg 3 (citing this passage from the Paedagogue). Cf. John Ferguson, 
Clement of Alexandria, 83. 

2° So Wood (“uncouth”) and Mondésert (“vulgaire”). 

27 Paed. 2.49.1: tà ё©дбуто., qnotv, ёк ToD стонотос котуої тоу будролоу, котуду кой 
ёӨуїкбу Kai &naidevtov Kai &oeAyf| Seixvvcw adtév, obyi бё їбїоу Kai косшоу xoi 
cóopova. (This is an unusual use of 1610$; PGL tentatively suggests “self-respecting. ”) 

28 Paed. 2.49.2: £&wvetoOon eig Opatow тїс \уоуйс то крођџо тїс лоруеїос. 

° Paed. 2.49.2. The idea of ear-guards (an athletic image) resembles a suggestion 
of Xenocrates, where ear-guards were to serve a similar purpose (apud Plutarch, Mor. 
38B). 

3° Ephesians does not actually use the word aioxpoAoyia. But patristic sources often 
join or conflate Col 3:8, which does use the word, with Eph 4:29, since both passages 
have the identical phrase ёк 100 otépatog ®иФу. Clement only explicitly quotes Col 3:8 
at Strom. 3.43.5, where the mention of aioxpoAoyta is incidental to his argument. 
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foolish talk, or facetiousness”) to Eph 4:29, which he then links to Matt 
5:22 by means of the root рор-: “If he who merely calls his brother 
а fool [ucpóv] is liable to judgment, what will we declare about the 
one engaging in ‘foolish talk’?’*' Having now referred to the Gospel 
of Matthew, Clement also cites Matt 12:36-37: “And about this it is 
written, ‘Whoever speaks an idle word, he will give an account to the 
Lord in the day of judgment,’ and again, ‘from your word you will be 
justified,’ he says, ‘and from your word you will be condemned." ^? 
For Clement, lewd discussions of sexual topics reveal and expose 
what should be covered; not talking about such matters is of a piece 
with not seeing them. “In every way we must avoid hearing, speaking, 
or seeing shameful things” (Paed. 2.51.1). After forbidding shameful 
words, he adds that Christians are to avoid revealing any of the body’s 
limbs, or seeing the genitals (t@v a&xopprytotépwv рерфу). The metaphor 
of covering is developed in a reference to Genesis 9:21—23: just as a 
modest son could not look at the nakedness of his father, so “it is no 
less urgent that we keep ourselves pure in the utterance of speech, with 
respect to which the ears of those who believe in Christ must be holy. It 
seems to me that this is why the Paedagogue has forbidden us to utter 
anything that is unseemly, keeping us far from licentiousness."? 
Clement here treats the avoidance of foul words as a sort of hedge 
around the Torah. Just as the Paedagogue, “expert at cutting out the 
roots of sins,” safeguarded the command “You shall not commit adul- 
tery” by adding the more restrictive “You shall not lust" (Paed. 2.51.2), 
so also “the Paedagogue forbade the fearless use of certain terms, 
thereby cutting away the fearless contact with immorality”; for “to be 
undisciplined with words accustoms one to be indiscreet in acts. But 
practicing modesty in speech is resistance to sensuality.”** For Clement 
“sensuality” (Aayveta)—which is vulgar, common, impure, and preoc- 
cupied with copulation—will lead to other lusts until a lack of restraint 


31 Paed. 2.50.2: ti тєрї то? UMpoAOyobvtos @тофоуоюцеӨо. 

32 Matt 12:36-37; Paed. 2.50.2. 

33 KaBapevtéov 52 obdév ttov kàv тойс npopopais TOV фоубу, atc &Bata eivor хрӯ 
tà фто TOV £v XpiotQ neniotevxótov. tavty Wot SoKet 6 лолёауоүос pnõè PVeyEacBat 
tı TOV тїс &oynpooóvng ёф.ёуол уту, nóppoðev SiaBGAA@V прос thv &koñaciav 
(Paed. 2.51.2). 

3 óu otc оду Kavtad0e 6 лолбоуоүос [трос] thy @5е@ tv óvouétov [óc] xpfiotw 
ёоВёВАлкеу, thy &de& тїс ёколасіос éruuGtov éxkónvov. TO yàp v toig óvóuaotv 
GTOKTELV WEAETHV ¿notet TOD кой eig TH ёрү« @косцету, то 68 лері THY фоуђу ooopoveiv 
йскету éott Aayvetac Kaptepetv (Paed. 2.52.1). 
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destroys the Oos (Paed. 2.93.2—3). Thus the avoidance of foul words 
plays a key role in the battle against desire. 

Clement’s discussion of foul language bears several similarities to 
prior philosophers, perhaps most notably Aristotle and Epictetus. Both 
Clement and Aristotle describe joking as a relaxation,” and both urge 
that this be done in good taste (éuperdc),*® since it is indicative of 
character." For both, the difference between decent and indecent is the 
difference between slave and free, educated and uneducated.?? And 
both men connect hearing lewd things with seeing lewd things, either 
of which poses a threat—especially for the young.” 

Epictetus proposed some of the same responses to foul language 
that Clement recommends, including reproof, a disapproving facial 
expression, and blushing: 


And it is also dangerous to proceed into foul language [оісҳроћоуіом]. 
When, therefore, such speech is used, if the situation 1s appropriate, rebuke 
[ёлілАтбоу] the person who has gone so far; but if it is not appropriate, 
make it clear that you dislike such speech by remaining silent, blushing 
[épvOpiaco1], and frowning [okvOponécon]. (Ench. 33.16) 


Very similarly, Clement urged that people not smile but rather “blush” 
and “frown” when something “shameful” has been said. Unlike 


5 On jests in relaxation, cf. also Cicero, Off 1.104. Clement seems to know several 
of Aristotle's comments about humor, including one that is not attested in Aristotle's 
surviving works (Paed. 3.94.1, where Clement states that "Aristotle does not permit men 
ever to laugh with slaves"). 

3 Plutarch also uses this word frequently in discussing appropriate wittiness in 
conversation: “‘For no small portion of the art of conversation,’ you said, ‘is the 
knowledge and observance of good taste in question-posing and fun-making’” (od 
yep тї кроу, ёфпс, tç ópiAmtukfis uóptov f| лері тйс ёротўсєтс koi тйс толд1бс TOD 
éupedod, éniothun kai thpnoiç [Mor 629Е]); “Furthermore, those who jokingly apply 
abusive words to anything praiseworthy, if they do so with tact [&v éuperds nouo], 
give more pleasure than even men straightforward in their praise” (Mor. 632D); “The 
man who would make tactful [€upeA@c] use of joking...” (Mor. 633A [Clement and 
Hoffleit, LCL]). 

37 Aristotle: tod yàp HOovg ai toredtar SoKodor Kwioers eivor (Eth. nic. 1128al 1). 
Clement: бло dSiavotas Kai (ovg (Paed. 2.45.1, about laughable words). 

38 Aristotle: Tj tod éAevBeptov толб1@ Siagéper тїс tod &vdpan0dHd5o0ve, Kai 
nenadevuevon кої ёлолёеотоо (Eth. nic. 1128a20-21); Clement: &veAeó0epov булу тє 
xoi бкођу (Paed. 2.41.3); &natdevtov (Paed. 2.49.1). СЕ Sirach 23:13. 

3° Aristotle, Pol. 1336a41—b8. 

kai ei рёу ёл” оїсуротс etn, épvOpidvtac UGAAOV Tj цебіфутас gaivecBar, ufi 
соуђӧесдол 51 ovundBerav GokGpuev (Paed. 2.47.2). For frowning at foul language, cf. 
Priapea 1, 49; Anth. Pal. 12.2; Martial 1.4.12, 11.16.9. 
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Epictetus (and later Julian), Clement never mentions reading lewd 
writings.*! 


Excursus: Clement and the Didache 


It is perhaps surprising, given how many texts Clement brings together 
on the topic of foul language, that he nowhere quotes Did. 3.3, since 
this verse makes precisely the point Clement wishes to make, namely, 
that foul language leads to sexual activity. Elsewhere Clement appears 
to quote the Didache—quoting, in fact, from this very section—when 
he cites Did. 3.5 as "scripture."? He also seems to know the tradition 
we find in Did. 2.2 and Barn. 19.4, in which “You shall not corrupt 
boys" is added to “You shall not commit adultery."* In these cases 
Clement may have known the Jewish source underlying Did. 3.1—6,** or 
an independent Two Ways tractate.? Other scholars have argued that 
Clement knew the Didache itself and accepted its authority. We might 
cautiously add to this discussion of Clement's knowledge of the Didache 
that the absence of any reference to Did. 3.3 suggests that Clement did 
not know the version of Did. 3.1-6 we have in the Bryennios manuscript. 
This is only an argument from silence, but it is not difficult to imagine 
that Clement knew the saying in Did. 3.5 from another writing, one 
that lacked Did. 3.3. We have evidence for precisely such a form of the 
material in Did. 3.1—6, namely, the Doctrina apostolorum, which has Did. 
3.1—2, 4-6 but not Did. 3.3. Clement could well have known only such 
a version of the material from Did. 3.1—6. 


11 Epictetus, Diatr. 4.9.6; Julian, Ep. 89b (300C). 

?? Strom. 1.100.4; cf. Strom. 3.26.5. 

® Strom. 3.36.5 (od uourgóostig xoi od лолбофӢдорӣселс); quoted also at Protr. 108.5; 
Paed. 2.89.1 (attributed to Moses); 3.89.1 (called part of the Decalogue). 

* So James Muilenburg, “The Literary Relations of the Epistle of Barnabas and 
the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” (Ph.D. diss., Yale University, 1929), 33-34, cited 
by Niederwimmer, Didache, 7032. 

5 Niederwimmer, Didache, 7. 

16 Taylor, Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 29-30. J. E. L. Oulton argues that Clement 
quoted the Didache itself and not one of its sources (“Clement of Alexandria and the 
Didache,” JTS 41 [1940]: 177-79). 
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ILA. A “Deeper Logos” about Foul Language 


Near the end of his section on aioypoAoyia Clement says, “In more 
profound discussion [ВоӨотёро Aóyo], we have shown that it is not 
the terms, or the sexual organs, or the marriage act, to which names 
not in common use describing intercourse are affixed, that we should 
consider obscene.”*’ If Clement is referring to a written treatment of 
this topic, then the work is lost. Some have proposed that Clement is 
referring to Strom. 2.23 or Strom. 3, but this is unlikely. Although Clem- 
ent does discuss marriage and sex in these sections of the Stromatets, 
he does not discuss the decency of names or the nature of obscenity, 
which is what this passage promises. Clement is here referring to a topic 
addressed by many moralists (i.e. obscene language), not simply to a 
general discussion of sexuality. If one were to guess which of Clement’s 
known works contained such a discussion, his Пері KkataAaAas (“Оп 
Slander”) would make a more promising candidate.” 

Clement claims that he has shown that “it is not the knee, or the 
thigh, or the names given to them, or even the use made of them, that is 


7 Serrnoapev бё ВоӨотёро Adyw coc бра odte £v toig dvduaoww 0002 уђу év xoig 
OVVOVELAGTIKOIS uopiois кой тў xoà үбноу соџл^окӣ, KAO’ Фу кєїтол tà бубноло. tà 
пері thv соуйӨктоу od tetpiupéva, ў то? бутос aicypod mpoonyopia т@ттетол (Paed. 
2.52.2). 

*8 So he is understood by several translators: “We have shown in a more exhaustive 
treatise..." (W. Wilson, ANF); “In a more profound discussion, we have shown that...” 
(Wood); so Otto Stahlin: “Wir haben aber in gründlicherer Darstellung gezeigt. . .," 
on which he comments in a note, “Wir wissen nicht, in welcher Schrift dies geschah? 
(Des Clemens von Alexandreia ausgewählte Schriften aus dem Griechischen übersetzt | Munich: Josef 
Kosel & Friedrich Pustet, 1934], 2:61 and 2:61n5). 

I have reservations about whether this is the correct way to translate ówUopev 
öè ВоӨотёро Ауф. Mondésert's translation (“Nous avons expliqué d'une façon plus 
approfondie") may be preferable to those that suggest Adyog refers to a written work. It 
is common for other Christian writers to use ВоӨотерос Aóyoc to refer to the “deeper 
sense" (frequently the “deeper and mystical sense” of scripture). And while 6&uXouBévo 
can mean “to discuss,” we would have expected Clement to have said d1erAnpapev év 
ВоӨотёро Adyw had he been referring to another writing or even another section of this 
writing. Note the way Origen, referring back to an earlier section of the Contra Celsum, 
says лєрї àv £v тоїс буотёро ёл” OAtyov бієтАрошеу, Aéyovtes бту к.т.А. [Origen, Cels. 
5.45]). Ultimately the difference might not amount to much. Even if these words are 
best translated “I have shown in a deeper sense that there is nothing obscene,” Clement 
would still be referring to some other writing where this explanation is found, because 
he has shown no such thing here. 

? Clement himself, as well as Eusebius and Jerome, mention other writings which 
do not survive. For a discussion of his corpus, cf. Patrick, Clement of Alexandria, 301—8; 
Ferguson, Clement of Alexandria, 179-91. 

°° Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.13. Suetonius’s work by a similar title (Пері BAxoqniuióv) 
deals with various terms of abuse. 
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obscene. (In fact, a person's genitals [tà aiðota] deserve modest respect 
[aidodc], not shame [aioybdvyc].) All that is shameful is their unlawful 
activity; this deserves shame [otoxovc], reproach and punishment. In 
fact, only evil and things done in accordance with evil are actually 
shameful."?' Correspondingly, Clement will not define foul language as 
specific words for body parts or activities, but rather as talk about what 
is really evil. Clement says, “In keeping with these claims" about the 
innocence of words and body parts, “foul language could be defined 
as making discourse about wicked activities—that 1s, talking about 
adultery or pederasty ог the like" (tovdtotg ёё &vañóyaç oioypoAoyto. 
eikot@s Ov коЛоїто T] лері TOV тїс xotac £pyov Aoyonotta: otov TO 
пері uovyetog ówAEyeoQoa ў лолберастіос Kai tà nopomnAno [Paed. 
2.52.3]). On the one hand, this is an extremely broad definition and 
would include even all those forms of invective, humor, and amorous 
tales that allude to such sexual activities without using obscenities. If 
in Clement's eyes, even Homer “teaches adultery,” then an enormous 
amount of less wholesome storytelling must also be excluded. But what 
is striking is that Clement is redefining the common term odoxpoAoyta so 
that it better accords with his claim that words and body parts (and their 
lawful functions) are not in themselves problematic (thus he prefaces his 
definition with tovtoig 62 &voAóyoc, “analogously with these claims"). 
This leaves open the question, at least theoretically, whether it would be 
acceptable to speak of amoral things with *obscene" terms. Could one 
speak of the lawful use of лёос and Kbo80¢ using those words? Clement 
gives as his examples two rather innocent body parts (yóvo and куўџт), 
no doubt because he has no desire to shock or offend his readers. 
Clement’s claim that there is nothing inherently shameful in words 
or their referents is unparalleled among early Christians, and surfaces 
only rarely in any Greek or Latin literature. Despite how little Clement 
says, his comments bear a certain resemblance to the argument that 
Cicero ascribes to Zeno and the Stoics. As a first step in this argument, 
the Stoics stated that “if there is anything shocking in obscenity, it 


51 oddé yàp yóvv кої куйут TH LEAN tata OSE LTV TH ёл’ orototg дуброта кол ў 
6v otv évépyera aioypá éotw—péAN дё Kai tà оібоїо tod &vOpanov, оібо?с, оок 
оісуоутс KatnEimpéva. aioxpov бё f| тор@уонос adtOv évépyevo. ..* LOVOV yàp TO буті 
оісхроу ў kakia кої tà KATH то®тпу évepyoopuevo. (Paed. 2.52.2). 

? Clement quotes Homer’s account of Ares and Aphrodite and interjects: “Homer, 
stop the song; it is not noble; it teaches adultery. And we must avoid adultery even 
with our ears" (Prot. 59.1—2). 
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lies either in the matter or in the word; there is no third possibility. 
Clement twice makes this same nomen/res distinction, saying that there 
is nothing shameful in the words or the things.” As we have already 
discussed, Cicero himself argued, contra these Stoics, that when pro- 
priety is observed, “neither the parts nor the functions are called by 
their real names,” and in so arguing he again mentions the same three 
topics addressed by Clement: body parts, their use, and their names.? 
In a sense, Clement theologizes Zeno's case for using “real” names by 
appealing to God's work in creation: *Now it 1s not shameful for us to 
name the generative organs for the aid of those listening, when God 1s 
not ashamed to have made them.”” 

Clement says so little about why he believes that words are not inde- 
cent that it is impossible to say with certainty where he got the idea; but 
it is not unreasonable to conjecture that he was influenced by the Stoics. 
Clement was familiar with a wide range of Hellenistic philosophy, and 
his writings show the influence of the Platonic, Aristotelian, and Stoic 
systems." His own teacher and predecessor in Alexandria, Pantaenus, 
was a converted Stoic,” and as noted above, Clement appears to have 
known the sorts of Stoic writings the Paedagogue so closely resembles. 
In addition to the Stoic imprint on so many of Clements ethics,” 


5 Si quod sit in obscenitate flagitium, id aut in re esse aut in verbo; nihil esse tertium (Fam. 
9.22.1). 

54 обте èv toic оуброоту 0008 LNW Ev toic ovvovotaottkotg uopítotg. .. 0008. .. tà LEAN 
тодто ODSE UT TH ёл” ол›тотс дуброта (Paed. 2.52.2). 

5 eas neque partes neque earum usus suis nominibus appellant (Off 1.127). Admittedly, dis- 
tinguishing nomen and res is familiar from a wide variety of contexts. 

56 odk aioxpov бё fitv ёл’ ффеЛеі TOV åkovóvtov TH күтүтїк@ óvouóGew Spyava, 
ov оок éxnoxdvOn civ ёпшоорүіоу 6 Osóc (Paed. 2.92.3). Following common usage, 
Clement calls them the “unmentionable” parts (cf. Paed. 2.51.1: tév длоррптотёроу 
рерфм; Paed. 3.20.2: xà &ndppynta; cf. 3.21; Protrep. 2.23.1: ópia ppnta; cf. also Protrep. 
2.22.4). In general, Clement uses standard euphemisms for the sexual parts and activi- 
ties, although we might note the derisive use of óyeóo at Strom. 3.47.3 (instructions for 
people who would unrestrainedly eat and screw). 

? Many scholars have tried to pick the predominant system (Maier, “Clement of 
Alexandria,” 719). Henry Chadwick describes Clement’s eclecticism as “the common 
blend of Platonist metaphysics and Stoic ethics together with Aristotelian logic and 
terminology” (Early Christian Thought, 40—41). 

5 Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 5.10; 6.6.1. 

5 Even Clement’s distinction between о1б®с and оісҳоуп (the genitals deserve 
“modesty” not “shame”) might offer another small clue that he knows a specifically Stoic 
argument about foul language, since the Stoics designated aidac the rational version 
of the irrational passion оісҳоуп. For the Stoics distinction, see Plutarch, Mor. 449A; 
529D. For a similar distinction (in this case between фӧВос and eoAópeva), cf. Strom. 
2.32.3—4 with SVF 3.175, 431; Cicero, Tusc. 4.6.13; Plutarch, Mor. 1037Е 
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Clement was also familiar with Stoic linguistics. He cites Cleanthes on 
Аект@,5° uses a Stoic example for distinguishing a sound from a мога," 
and addresses Chrysippus’s paradox that what one says passes through 
one’s mouth.” 

But however like the Stoics Clement may sound when he talks about 
the innocence of words and their referents, he 1 at the same time quite 
staunchly opposed to atschrologia. Why would a man who finds nothing 
shameful in words recommend “saving ear-guards” (Paed. 2.52.3)? Why 
worry that freedom of speech might lead to aioxpoAoyia if there is 
nothing aioypóv in Абүо1? Why advise Christians to blush and frown 
when shameful things are said? Why not rather, like the Cynics and 
Stoics, show the world how truly Aoytxot Christians were by not blush- 
ing at utterances that shocked others? Why not urge Christians to use 
the “real” names for body parts and activities? 

Clement’s opposition to foul language is easier to account for than 
his claim that there is nothing inherently wrong with it. Since Clem- 
ent had before him in “scripture” two Pauline epistles that condemned 
foul language, it is little surprise that Clement would also oppose it, 
even if he knew and recognized the validity of the argument that 
names and topics are not inherently obscene. But obviously a simple 
appeal to Clement’s biblicism does not tell the whole story;? it is not 
as though Clement found himself pressing up against an immovable 
object which forced his course. Had Clement harbored a deep appre- 


On Clement and Stoic teachings more generally, cf. J. Stelzenberger, Die Beziehungen 
der frühchristlichen. Sittenlehre zur Ethik der Stoa (Munich: Max Hueber, 1933); M. Span- 
neut, Le Stoicisme et les Pères de l'Église, de Clément de Rome à Clément d'Alexandrie (rev. ed.; 
Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1969). In some instances, it is true, Clement may have gotten 
his Stoic wording from Philo rather than from Stoic sources themselves (Marrou, Le 
Pédagogue, 1:51n2; cf. also Salvatore К. С. Lilla, Clement of Alexandria: A Study in Christian 
Platonism and Gnosticism [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971]: 112-13), but he makes 
multiple explicit references to both Zeno and Cleanthes. 

99 Strom. 8.26.4; cf. D.L. 7.63. 

9! Of. Strom. 8.3.1 (“Blityri is a mere sound, signifying nothing") with D.L. 7.57. 

9 Strom. 8.25.4—5; cf. D.L. 7.187 (Chrysippus poses the paradox: “If you say some- 
thing, it passes through your lips: now you say wagon, consequently a wagon passes 
through your lips.") 

55 It is true that Clement could write as though scripture was the ultimate authority. 
When addressing the philosophers who criticize “fear,” he concludes that they must be 
wrong because the Law enjoins fear (Strom. 2.32). Similarly, despite all of his concerns 
about sex, Clement finally concedes that it cannot be entirely bad, since the scripture 
commands “Be fruitful and multiply” (Paed. 2.95.1). But I think Marrou underestimates 
how pliable scripture can be when he says “L’ascétisme de Clément trouve sa limite 
dans la Révélation" (Le Pédagogue, 2:182n5). 
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ciation for four-letter words, the biblical texts could have been ignored” 
or reinterpreted. (No biblical texts kept Clement from declaring that 
Christ had been “entirely impassible” [Strom. 6.71.2]. But Clement 
did not like foul language.” To the contrary, he shared the wide-spread 
sense that foul language had absolutely no place in the high-minded 
pursuits of a godly and philosophical life. Between the biblical texts 
and the general antipathy to lewd talk we find among moralists of all 
stripes, it is not difficult to understand why Clement says all he does 
against foul language. 

But this leaves unanswered the question why Clement would have 
written in favor of a perspective that would seem to undermine the 
moral precepts he was recommending. What rhetorical effect could he 
have hoped to achieve by mentioning the non-obscenity of words in 
the very chapter that denounces them? 

I believe Clement’s comments actually fit quite well with his larger 
program of showing Christianity to be the true philosophy, the life 
according to logos. Like Philo before him (from whom he drew), Clem- 
ent endeavored to harmonize the scriptures with what he regarded 
as best in philosophy. He rejected that Christian view which claimed 
philosophy was superfluous or introduced by the devil (Strom. 6.66.1); 
on the contrary, he says, it is both necessary and is in some manner a 
work of divine providence (Strom. 1.18). Clement uses the ambiguity 


** The famously foul-mouthed Martin Luther wrote verse-by-verse commentaries 
on both Ephesians and Colossians without saying a word about their strictures against 
bad language. 

6° Clement was, however, no prude when it came to writing about sex. Although 
never using offensive terms, he is frank and explicit, and seems to have believed his 
own claim that there was nothing shameful in discussing the sexual organs. When he 
follows the Epistle of Barnabas in interpreting the Mosaic command not to eat hare or 
hyena as a rejection of pederasty and sensuality (Barn. 10.6—7 from Lev 11:6 [there is 
no command in the Pentateuch about the hyena]), he enters into an elaborate descrip- 
ion of the mounting and copulating of rabbits (who grow an extra anus for every 
year of their lives), and of the hyena's peculiar sexual organs (which is quite explicit 
because he wants to take issue with the claim that the hyena changes sex each year). 
The mistake, Clement says, resulted from the hyena’s unusual anatomy: nature fitted 
his animal with a bit of flesh under its tail and in front of its anus, which looks like 
a vagina (Paed. 2.85.3). This opening does not go anywhere, it simply receives the 
ineffectual sexual act. The details matter to Clement because he wants to claim that 
“nature has not granted even that most sensual of animals to get pregnant through 
he passage of evacuation” (Paed. 2.87.1). 

Clement's nineteenth-century translators—who admired his chapter on foul language 
“This is a very precious chapter" [ANF, 2.250n5])—found themselves unable to commit 
any of these anatomical discussions to English (“For obvious reasons, we have given 
he greater part of this chapter in the Latin version” [2.25913]). 
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of the word Aóyog (“the Word," or “reason,” or “word,” etc.) when 
he defines the Christian life in philosophical terms.** “Faith” is simply 
obedience to reason (Aóyog), and therefore “faith” gives rise to “duty” 
(kaðfxov) in a rational way (Paed. 1.101.1). “Sin” is whatever contradicts 
right reason." The life of the Christian is a system of “logical deeds 
enjoined by reason" (Paed. 1.102.4), and hence the Christian life is a 
pure philosophy,” wisdom given by God.” 

But if Clement wants to describe Christianity as a philosophy, 
he is also obligated to respond to the sorts of charges that the vari- 
ous philosophical schools made against each other. Cicero, it will be 
recalled, complained that the Cynics and Stoics “censure and ridicule us 
[Academics] for holding that the mere mention of some actions that 
are not immoral is shameful."" Put simply, I propose that Clement 
did not want to expose his “philosophy” to such ridicule. Besides the 
criticism of the Stoics, it is at least possible that some other Christian 
groups argued in favor of foul language, and it could have been their 
potential objections, as well, that prompted Clement’s disclaimer. 
Clement once accuses “Prodicus’s school” of confusing “immodera- 
tion and obscene language” with "freedom.""' Little is known about 
Prodicus,’ and therefore it can remain nothing more than a guess 
that his group advocated foul language (and mocked those unenlight- 


5» Pohlenz, “Klemens,” 43. 

7 nav tò ларо TOV Adyov тоу орӨбу toto &uóptnué ёстіу (Paed. 1.101.1); cf. SVF 
3:500. 

% Greek philosophy is, he says, “a stepping-stone to the philosophy in accordance 
with Christ” (dnoBd8pav одсоу тйс katà Xpitóv prùocopiaç [Strom. 6.67.1]). 

59 Strom. 1.90.1. Clement speaks frequently of the ideal Christian as a philosopher 
(Strom. 2.46.1; 2.126.1; 6.108.1; etc.). 

? Cicero, Off 1.128. 

?! Strom. 3.30.3: n&g бё &XAebOepov f| ёкросіо xoi ў aisxporoyia. 

” Prodicus is mentioned twice by Tertullian, both times in conjunction with Val- 
entinus: once as introducing multiplicity of gods (Adv. Prax. 3); another time as denying 
the need for confession and martyrdom (Scorpiace 15). He 1s mentioned four times by 
Clement. Clement says that Prodicus, like Marcion, was not content with “ecclesiasti- 
cal gnosis” (Strom. 7.103.6); the followers of Prodicus's sect (atpeotc) deny the need 
for prayer, a point on which he says they prided themselves (Strom. 7.41.1—2); they 
also claimed to possess secret books of Zoroaster (Strom. 1.69.6). They falsely take the 
name “gnostics” and claim to be by nature children of the first god (Strom. 3.30.1). 
Clement says that they consider themselves “princes superior to all humankind” and 
to use this high birth to *do what they want." Clement charges that what they want is, 
in fact, pleasure (котоҳрореуот ёё th evyeveta Kai «fj £AevOepto. CHow ос ВооЛоутол 
Воолоутол ёё @iAnddvec). Their claim to be regal (BotAeiot xoiósc) and therefore 
free from rules (Восе 6, qoot, vóuog &ypa@os), is consonant with the Cynic idea 
that all things are legitimate for the philosopher king (c£. Downing, Cynics, Paul, and 
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ened Christians who eschewed it). But be it from educated pagans or 
from a free-speaking group of Christians, it is likely that Clement had 
heard the charge that concern over mere words was irrational. With 
his philosophical aspirations, Clement was sensitive to this charge and 
wanted to respond, but had to do so without abandoning his own moral 
intuition and the biblical prohibitions. Thus he condemns lewd talk, 
but, to forestall the charge that this was linguistically naive, he makes 
a point of saying that he knows perfectly well that obscenity inheres 
neither in words nor their referents.” 

Clement’s comments about the non-obscenity of words also allow 
him to distinguish Christian motives from the sorts of superstitious or 
irrational motives philosophers so often criticized in the masses. Clement 
repeatedly contrasts gentile superstition to true Christian beliefs, attempt- 
ing to show that Christians are concerned with what is truly evil or truly 
pure, while the heathen are preoccupied with irrational externals. So, 
for instance, Clement picks up the philosophical lampoon of external 
purity and then concludes, “For in reality, purity is nothing other than 
avoiding sins.""* He contrasts Christian vegetarianism with that of the 
Pythagoreans, since the Christian avoids meat with good reason (Aóyo 
twi evAoy@ урїтол), unlike Pythagoras and his followers with their silly 
dreams about the transmigration of the soul (Strom. 7.32.8). 

When one recognizes how pervasively Clement uses this rhetoric, one 
can see how reluctant he would have been to leave himself open to the 
charge that he irrationally regarded certain words and body parts as 


the Pauline Churches, 103). Perhaps their aioxpoAoyia was also of a piece with a Cynic 
outlook that denied that the world’s rules applied to them. 

Prodicus is not mentioned by the main heresiologists (Irenaeus, Hippolytus, Epipha- 
nius); after Clement he is next mentioned in Theodoret, who “had no more real 
knowledge of Prodicus than what he learned from Clement whom he quotes” (George 
Salmon, “Prodicus,” in А Dictionary of Christian Biography [ed. William Smith and Henry 
Wace; 4 vols.; London: John Murray, 1877], 4:490). Theodoret does connect Prodicus 
to the nudist Adamites, but it is not clear this is based on any real knowledge (Ferguson, 
Stromateis 1—3, 274n100). 

75 Aside from being prompted by criticism, Clement may also have been impelled 
to reflect deeply about the nature of foul language from his desire to understand com- 
mands, not simply to obey them blindly (Strom. 6.108.3). Walther Volker notes that for 
Clement, the gnostic must understand what he does (Der Wahre Gnostiker Nach Clemens 
Alexandrinus [Berlin: Hinrichs, 1952], 447—453). 

7* т@ yàp буті ў Gyveta ook GAAN тїс ёстіу TAT 1 TOV &uaptnudtov &xoyn (Strom. 
7.27.4). Similarly at Strom. 7.26.2 Clement mocks heathen superstition about the nature 
of holiness (employing Greek philosophical critiques) and contrasts the Christian view 
that *God—the true God [ó тф бут: Oeóc]—knows that only the character of the 
righteous man is holy.” 
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taboo. By mentioning and briefly describing his awareness that words 
are not obscene, Clement can agree that the Stoics (or whoever) are 
right so far as linguistics are concerned (thereby avoiding the charge of 
irrationality). Then, by claiming that there are altogether diferent reasons 
for avoiding foul language, he can also uphold the biblical imperatives 
and remain in line with a widely felt sentiment. 

For Clement the real problem with shameful words is that they will 
lead to shameful deeds,” and some deeds are еуі. Thus it is clear why 
Clement defines aioxpoAoyta as he does. Since only evil is shameful 
(aitoxpov), it makes sense to call oioxpoAoyta the making of stories 
(Aoyonotto) about evil—that is, talking about adultery or pederasty 
and the like (Paed. 2.52.3, cited above 224). God really does (tô бут) 
approve of seemliness in speech because “foul language is the road to 
shamelessness, and shameful behavior results from both." In some ways 
Clements view of words is analogous to his view of nudity: the naked 
body is not in itself offensive to God, yet there is a tremendous danger 
that the smallest patch of uncovered flesh will stimulate lust in others, 
and for that reason it must be strenuously avoided.” 

How exactly will words lead to deeds? Just as the sight of naked 
flesh enters into the body through the eyes and excites lust, so lewd 
words work through the ears.? The young must avoid banquets lest 
"the unusual things they hear and inappropriate things they see" stir 
up their thoughts and work together with the instability of their age to 
make them victims of lust (Paed. 2.53.5). The theater is a place where 
"erotic desires" are kindled through the eyes and the shameless talk of 
the comedians enters the ears and then, like a virus, reproduces itself 


75 дій TOV буорбтоу otv éri tà олбур тфу Épyov &tGov (Paed. 2.45.4). As we 
have seen, this was a familiar concern. 

7% So Ше law teaches Christians to avoid the real evils (tà тф буті xoó)—adultery, 
shameless behavior, pederasty, ignorance, injustice, spiritual sickness, death (Strom. 
2.34.2). 

7 Qeo@irés үйр tQ буті Gnd тїс үй®ттпс ёлі tà ёрүо TO KdopLOV SiaxElpayoyety, 
080g бё ёл’ буолсҳуутіоу T] aioxpoAoyto, xoi тёЛос бйцфоїу ў aioypovpyia (Strom. 
2.145.2). 

% СЕ Paed. 3.31—33 on seeing naked bodies at the baths. 

? Cf “listening to or gazing upon indecent things" (Paed. 2.49.2); “neither listen 
to nor look at nor talk about obscene things" (Paed. 2.51.1). Contrast Plutarch, Mor. 
681B-C, who describes the powerful “melting” effect of seeing an attractive person, 
and concludes: “neither by touch nor by hearing do they suffer so deep a wound as 
by seeing and being seen.” 
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later (Paed. 3.77.1—2).% To see or hear depictions of sex is almost to have 
committed the act.?' In the Protrepticus, Clement says to the pagans— 
with their public depictions of naked girls, drunken Satyrs, swollen 
members (Protr. 61.1), and their private painüngs of the positions of 
Philaenis (Protr. 61.2)—* Your ears have played the harlot; your eyes 
have fornicated; what is strangest, your looks have commited adultery 
before you even embrace.” Even looking at or hearing about such 
things is wrong. ? 

Using foul language, or listening to it without visible evidence of 
disapproval, also gives others the impression that sexual advances 
might be welcomed. So Clement warns that if women tolerate lewd 
talk from their slaves, they will reveal themselves to be eager for sex: *I 
do not think it appropriate for the female servants who walk along to 
the left of the woman or follow after them to speak or act indecently 
[aioxpoAoyetv ў aioypoepyetv]; on the contrary, they should be mod- 
est [sm@poviCeo8a1] in the presence of their mistresses” (Paed. 3.73.1). 
The servants &koAMota reflects on the mistress, and if the mistress fails 
to register indignation, she suggests that she herself is inclined in the 
same direction (Paed. 3.73.3). If a servant's naughty talk reflects badly, 
the language of a dissolute crowd of actors is that much worse. When 
Clement expresses his disgust with women who keep the company 
of the wrong sorts of men, he draws attention not only to the men's 
indecent words but even to their lust-inducing sounds: 


These women delight in the company of androgyns, and throngs of bab- 
bling kinadoi come in, defiled in body, defiled in language, manly only 
when it comes to delivering their dissolute services, servants of adultery, 
giggling and whispering and shamelessly snorting through their noses 
the sounds of debauched sex to provoke immorality; striving to please 
with wanton word and gestures, summoning everyone to laughter, the 
precursor of fornication. (Paed. 3.29.2—3)** 


2 Lounging around taverns and barber shops presents a similar risk to eyes and 
ears (Paed. 3.75.1). 

8! See Simon Goldhill, “The Erotic Experience of Looking,” 381-84. 

9? AtalpnKev орту tà Go, TenopvedKacw oi дфдолцоі koi то колубтотоу про тїс 
сонлАокїйс ai dyetg ouiv LELoIyedKaow (Protr. 61.3). 

83 Руді; 61.3: тоотоу od uóvov tfjg xPNoEMs, трос бё кол тїс Оос кол тїс ofi 
о®тїйс åuvnotiav KatayyéAAopev. 

8 бл бё будроүоуоу cuvovotatg доутол, ropewpéovct бё ёубоу Kwaid@v OyAot 
àvpóyAcooot, шоро\ èv TH CHELATE, papol ё? tà фӨѓуцото, eic олоорүіос @коА@&стоос 
пуброџёуол, цотҳеїос SidKovor, KiKAtCovtes Kai wiOvpiCovtes Kai tò nopviKdv йуёёту 
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А woman's display of annoyance at lewd talk is of a piece with her 
keeping her limbs covered (Paed. 2.114.1)—1t lets the world know that 
she is not interested in sex.” For the same reason Clement wants young 
men's appearance and gestures to “give no hope to the dissolute.””° 
This is why men must have “no traces of softness” visible in the face, 
body, movements, or posture." And although one should not be gloomy 
(Paed. 2.47.1), even the smile must be subject to discipline—and, as 
mentoned already, one ought to blush rather than smile at indecencies 
(Paed. 2.47.2). In his treatment of laughter? Clement sees dangers to 
dignity—the risk that a lack of seriousness will be revealed to the watch- 
ing world. Furthermore, he associates laughter with seduction or the 
appearance thereof.? One of the chief virtues of a serious expression 
is that it will repel tempters.?" Words flow from the temperament and 
character (&nó d1avoiag Kai ovc); funny words indicate a laughable 
character?! In the unending effort to show the world а manly face, а 
drunken giggle is a fatal misstep. Wine leads to laughter and dance, 
turning an already “androgynous” character altogether “soft” (eig 
pañakiav ёктрёлоу tò &vópóyvvov ўӨос [Paed. 2.48.1—2]). Clement says 
that *we must observe that bold language turns unbecoming speech 
into foul language."?? 

Both of these concerns—words' lust-inspiring impact on the soul and 
the need to maintain a chaste mien—help explain why foul language 1s 
especially dangerous for women and the young.” Just as the elderly are 
not threatened by the heat of wine, their bodies being cool, so they are 
less susceptible to words’ power to kindle their imagination. The young 
are already working against the instability of their age;” their systems 


cig &o£Ayevav б1@ рубу ёлируофодутес KIVAISIGUG, &xoAóotoi prio koi GXNLACL 
iépnei meipopevot кол eig YEAMTA EKKOAODHEVOL лоруєіос TPOSPOHOV. 

3 Cf Strom. 2.146.1 on a wife's avoiding excessive beautification and avoiding going 
out, so that she can be above accusation. 

8° Paed. 3.74.3 (citing Zeno for how they should appear). 
7 Paed. 3.69; 3.73.5; 3.74.1. 
88 Paed. 2.45—48, immediately preceding the discussion of foul language. 
“Especially among boys and women, laughter leads to accusations” (uéAtota. yàp 
g£tpotoig Kai yovoa&iv бАлсбос eig GwpoAàc ó yéas ёстіу [Paed. 2.47.3]). 

° Paed. 2.48.1. 

э! Paed. 2.45.1. 

?? кої сколету Set tc évted0ev тү nappnoto thv бкосціоу cic aioxpoAoyiav o&et 
(Paed. 2.48.2). 

9% Paed. 2.57.1 permits some joking for those who are older, but only for educational 
purposes. 

* то йототоу тўс Auto (Paed. 2.53.5). 


eo 
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cannot handle words about sex or glimpses of body parts. Likewise 
Clement imagines women and younger people as the primary objects of 
sexual desire. So to discourage potential seducers, it is paramount that 
these groups make an exhibition of their disapproval of dirty talk. 


III. COMPARING CLEMENT 


We have seen that Clement developed his morality of the tongue in 
a way he thought would protect Christians both from passions and 
from the charge of naiveté. His program, if followed, was to ward off 
sultors by its chaste and serious air, and ward off intellectual attack 
because it was rationally grounded. We can see how different Clem- 
ent's concerns are from those of the text he so admired, the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. 

In Ephesians, as in the Mishnah and the literature from Qumran, the 
idea that the community had been sanctified like the temple invoked the 
Mosaic rule that there be “nothing indecent” in God's presence lest he 
"turn away." The idea that the holy community dwells in sacred space 
(Eph 2:6; 2:20—22) means that dirty language brings indecency into the 
divine presence and profanes the members who were to be sanctified 
like priests (Eph 1:4; 5:27). Two centuries after Clement, John Chrys- 
ostom expressed a similar fear: using foul language was tantamount, 
he claimed, to dumping dung in the doorway of the temple; the Holy 
Spirit would depart because of the stench. 

Clement has no such worries about words’ power to desecrate or drive 
away the divine presence. We might assume that this has more to do 
with his view of God than with his view of obscene speech. After all, 
Clement claimed that God was incorporeal, existing neither in space 
nor time, always retreating from those seeking him since the Creator 
could never be fully reached by the creation.? How could such a God 
be defiled by anything? But Clement could occasionally speak of God's 
indwelling presence*—and he could speak of God's departing from 
a Christian because of things that were genuinely sinful. For instance, 
the Word and the Spirit depart in cases of nopveta, for, as Clement 


9 Strom. 2.5.3—4. 
9% СЕ, for example, his use of Lev 26:12 (Strom. 3.73). 
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explains, “What is holy shrinks from being defiled."? Furthermore, 
Clement can occasionally connect God’s omnipresence to speech eth- 
ics, as when he claims that the gnostic will not swear, knowing that 
God is everywhere.” So despite talk of God’s distance from creation, 
Clement at times uses the biblical images of God’s dwelling in the 
community and departing because of sin. Thus the fact that Clement 
did not speak of obscene speech offending or defiling the deity seems to 
confirm that Clement, despite all of his fears about what bad language 
might say about or do to people, genuinely meant what he said when 
he claimed that, so far as God was concerned, there was nothing wrong 
with “obscene” words. 

Whereas Ephesians, seeking to inculcate a sense of sanctity, of the 
separation of the “holy ones” from the “sons of disobedience,” wants 
the voices of believers to join with those of the angels (the other “holy 
ones”) in singing God's praise (Eph 5:19), Clement seeks to inculcate a 
sense of dignity and chastity. His angelic life 1s the life of a high-minded 
philosopher, whose every move, gesture, and word express nobility and 
self-mastery. 


97 баб Kai лбутос ò nopvedov блёдоуєу Өєф, Kai коталёћеиттол ъло TOD AÓyov, 
коӨблер ло tod луєоџотос [ó] vexpdc. ВдеАоттетол yàp то буюу ролоуєсдол, олер 
оду єїкос (Paed. 2.100.1). 

98 Strom. 7.51.7-8. Clement is confusing on the topic of oaths. He says alternately 
that the gnostic prefers a simple “yes” and “no” to swearing (cf. Matt 5:37; James 
5:12), then that he swears truly but not often, and then that he will not swear even 
when asked for his oath (Strom. 7.50—51). 
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Foul language had no small place in the ancient world. It wounded the 
victims of iambic poetry; it burst off the comic stage; it was whispered 
and shouted in religious rites; it was scrawled crudely on walls and writ- 
ten cleverly in poems. The pressure to avoid obscene words at the wrong 
times could be intense, as countless ancient apologies and circumlocu- 
tions attest. From Plato to the Emperor Julian there was a sense that 
foul speech was lowly and slavish, contrary to moral earnestness. ‘This 
despite the fact that people of even the highest echelons of society were 
known to use foul language in their poetry and over their wine. 

The Cynics violated normal mores of polite speech as part of their 
assault on unnatural convention. Their witty, abusive, and often off 
color jabs were renowned from the time of Diogenes to the end of late 
antiquity. A dog not only defecates in public, he also howls and barks. 
The Stoics considered foul language from a more theoretical perspec- 
tive, and concluded that avoiding particular words was absurd. ‘That 
their opinion on the matter was one of the doctrines that demarcated 
them from other philosophical schools is attested by Cicero, who says 
there was a “great battle” between the Stoa and the Academy on this 
topic. But beginning with Panaetius, more and more Stoics argued that 
decorous speech was actually what “nature” decreed. ‘Towering Stoic 
figures such as Cato or Musonius Rufus carefully avoided indecent 
speech. In Epictetus we have a Stoic whose discipline of the tongue has 
gone to the other extreme. Not only must a philosopher be polite, but 
to the greatest degree possible he must avoid all talk about mundane 
affairs. In Epictetus's regimen the tongue instills in the philosopher a 
profound sense of the distinction between him and the “laymen,” of 
whose vulgar conversation he must beware. I argued that Ephesians 
also urges distinctive patterns of speech that, in a similar way, would 
remind Christians that they were a people set apart from the *sons of 
disobedience." 

But the concerns that so many Greek and Roman moralists had 
about foul language are notably absent from the Hebrew scriptures, 
from Jesus’ sayings, and from Paul's authentic letters. Sirach, the Didache, 
and Colossians make brief mentions of foul language. Ephesians 1s 
more expansive than Colossians, and Clement of Alexandria has quite 
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a lot to say about this topic. While I have tried to show that the way 
these texts talk about foul language reveals interesting things about 
their social locations and how they understood their relationship to 
the world, it would certainly be a mistake to suggest that foul language 
constituted one of the burning ethical questions faced by early Chris- 
tianity. In fact, in the Christian literature written between the end of 
the first century (Ephesians) and the end of the second (Clement of 
Alexandria), there are very few comments on the topic. The Shepherd 
of Hermas mentions incidentally a man saying a lascivious word to a 
woman (Herm. Vis. 1.1.7). The Testament of Judah warns that drunken- 
ness results in a shameless display of foul language (14.8; 16.3). It 1s 
possible that this was composed by Christians; at the very least, it was 
being read and copied by them. But on the whole, the Christian writings 
of the second century have little to say on this topic. They mention 
the same types of speech as Jewish wisdom literature, urging people 
to limit their words (7 Clem. 21.7; 30.4; Herm. Mand. 5.2.6; Ignatius, 
Eph. 15.1; c£. Ват. 19.8) and warning against slander (7 Clem. 30.1, 
3; 35.5, 8; Ignatius, Eph. 10.2; Barn. 20.2; Herm. Mand. 2.2, 3; 8.3), 
grumbling (Barn. 19.11), and abuse (Diognetus 5.15). Avoiding destructive 
and disreputable forms of speech was a way to promote peace within 
the churches and a good reputation with those outside. Speech was not 
something that was meant to set Christians apart, and foul speech did 
not call for special comment. 

It is highly likely that all of these authors did, in fact, object to foul 
speech, which was widely regarded by most moralists as a far grosser 
vice than merely being talkative. But the second-century Christians 
evidently felt no need to deal with foul language directly. There was so 
clearly a sense of propriety about the matter that it did not often need 
to be addressed. We get a sense for how a Christian author could take 
his readers’ moral intuition about foul speech for granted in Tertullian's 
writings. ‘Tertullian does not cite the specific commands of Eph 5:3-4 
or Col 3:8, and he never writes a chapter “On Foul Language.” But 
when explaining why Christians must not attend the Atellanae, he asks 
rhetorically: “If we ought to abominate all that is immodest, on what 
ground is it right to hear what we must not speak [cur liceat audire quod 
loqui non licet|?” (Spect. 17 [ANF 3:87]). Tertullian can take for granted 
that his readers will agree with him that there are things they must 
not utter; from this he can argue that there are also things that they 
should not hear. 
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It is at least possible to imagine how Christians could have arrived 
at a different conclusion about foul language, rejecting the common 
mores in the way the Stoics did, rather than endorsing the world’s sense 
of propriety. They could have advocated foul language and used it as 
one of the hallmarks of their “freedom in Christ.” Christian baptism 
claimed to return the baptized to humanity’s earliest condition (cf. 
Gal 3:28; Col 3:9-11). What if Christians had asked themselves what 
speech was like in the Garden of Eden?! Is not the thought of Edenic 
euphemism absurd? How could Adam and Eve have used veiled words 
when even their naked bodies caused no shame (Gen 2:25)? The Cyn- 
ics, who strove to live out the golden age of Chronus, used the ribald 
speech of the festival of Chronus (the Saturnalia), where the normal 
rules of decorum were set aside. We could at least imagine a group of 
Christians behaving similarly. If humans were meant to be free from 
shame (Genesis 2); if God had once inspired a prophet to talk about the 
genitalia of horses (Ezek 23:20); if “for the pure, all things are pure” 
(Tit 1:15), then perhaps Christians should call things by their “real” 
names, thereby showing that they transcended the senseless cultural 
conventions of “the present evil age” (Gal 1:4). 

But there do not appear to have been any such Christians. Clement 
of Alexandria accused the followers of Prodicus of using foul language, 
and Theodoret connected them to the nudist Adamites. Could this 
have been a group of Christians that reinstituted the life of Eden with 
naked bodies and naked words? Christendom would one day have its 
Cynic-style “fools for Christ”;? it would one day have Martin Luther, 
who regularly told the devil to lick his ass and eat his shit.? But in the 
writings that survive from the first two centuries, the closest Christians 


1 A question that was contemplated in antiquity (c.g. Jubilees 3.28; 12.26), as it has 
been more recently (Umberto Eco devotes an essay to the “Possibility of Generating 
Aesthetic Messages in an Edenic Language” in The Role of the Reader: Explorations in 
the Semiotics of Texts [Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1979]: 90-104). On the 
place of foul language in paradise regained, cf. Bakhtin, Rabelais, 16. Augustine himself 
claimed that, were it not for the Fall, there would have been nothing obscene in using 
the “proper” terms for sexual organs (Cw. 14.23). 

2 See Derek Krueger, Symeon the Holy Fool: Leontius’s Life and the Late Antique City 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1996). 

* For a rich analysis of Luther’s scatological language, see Carlos M. N. Eire, “ ‘Bite 
This, Satan" The Devil in Luther’s Table Talk," in Piety and Family in Early Modern 
Europe: Essays in Honour of Steven Ozment (ed. Marc R. Forster and Benjamin J. Kaplan; 
Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2005): 70-93; for a more apologetic approach, cf. Heiko A. 
Oberman, Luther: Man Between God and the Devil (trans. Eileen Walliser-Schwarzbart; 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1989), 106-9. 
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came to using foul language is the rare piece of graphic invective, 
such as Papias’s description of Judas’s demise—and even this uses a 
euphemistic term for Judas’s swollen and pussy genitals.* 

The first Christian to address foul language in a theoretical, system- 
atic way was Clement of Alexandria. Only in Clement do we find an 
awareness of the philosophical arguments that there was no such thing 
as foul language, a view that, quite remarkably, he affirmed. And yet 
Clement also wrote more about what foul language said about people 
and did to them than any Christian before him. Clement worried about 
how foul language might degrade Christians socially or threaten their 
sexual purity. Christians’ speech, like their dress, gait, and bearing, 
should project an image of dignity and self-mastery. 

I suggested in chapter 4 that Ephesians’s prohibition of wittiness 
would have sounded severe, since humor was so integral a part of pleas- 
ant conversation. Colossians’s advocacy of charming speech would seem 
to have been a more likely way to win friends and influence people. It is 
not clear which ethos prevailed among Christians of the second century. 
In Minucius Felix’s Octavius, the pagan disputant Caecilius thinks the 
Christians a gloomy lot, *ungraced by manners or culture” (12.7), who 
make a mockery of God by suggesting that he “pries with scrupulous 
care into the morals and actions of all men, even down to their words and 
hidden thoughts” (10.5).? Is this a reaction to austere Christians who 
frowned at every joke? Perhaps Minucius Felix wanted to correct just 
this sort of dour impression when, in the graceful and leisurely opening 
chapters of his dialogue, he depicts his characters walking peacefully 
along the shore, ^whiling away the time with pleasant stories"—sto- 
ries, he takes care to add, “which were from Octavius” (3.4). Here the 
Christian Octavius exemplifies the advice of Col 4:6. 

I hope this study will provoke questions about the use of foul lan- 
guage that were not previously asked. Given the limitations of our data, 
some of the most intriguing questions must remain unanswered—at 
least for the first two centuries of Christianity. (John Chrysostom’s 
frequent tirades against foul language give a much fuller picture of 


+ “His genitals [tò aidotov] became more disgusting and larger than anyone’s; sim- 
ply by relieving himself, to his wanton shame, he emitted pus and worms that flowed 
through his entire body” (Papias, Exposition of the Sayings of the Lord, apud Apollinarus 
of Laodicea [Ehrman, LCL]). 

? Trans. G. W. Clarke, The Octavius of Marcus Minucius Felix (Ancient Christian 
Writers 39; New York: Newman Press, 1974). 
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how Christians were speaking at the end of the fourth century.) We 
do not know, for instance, what Christian slaves or freedmen did when 
their masters had written lewd poems and ordered them to attend and 
cheer at the readings. Or worse—demanded that the slaves or freed- 
men perform the public reading.’ Did Christians refuse when they were 
asked to shout abuse against a patron's enemies? Clement comes the 
closest to answering these sorts of practical questions, but he addresses 
only the upper-class Christians—the ones who had control over their 
own mouths. The way slaves speak is mentioned only when Clement 
advises slave owners to keep slaves strictly under control. Perhaps it 1s 
noteworthy, then, that Colossians and Ephesians—though they could 
give advice that was specific to a believer's station in life—declare foul 
language inappropriate for all Christians. That both slave and free had 
a new and holy existence “in Christ” meant that foul language was now 
as inappropriate for the slaves as it was for their masters. 


б Cf Pliny, Ep. 6.21.24. On the unique moral predicament of Christian slaves, 
cf. Jennifer A. Glancy, Slavery in Early Christianity (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2002). 

7 СЕ Pliny, 9.34; Fantham, Roman Literary Culture, 220. 
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